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INTEODUCTION. 


The conception of an incarnate Angel as Messiali is 
of Eastern origin, and there is no trace of it in those 
portions of the Hebrew Scriptures wliich possibly were 
written before the Captivity, nor in the first three 
Gospels. ^The AngebMessiah ’ or Melecli-Hamoshiac'h 
is a compound title which constantly occurs in the 
Commentaries or Midrashim, the records of Scribal tra- 
dition, also in the Targums. Although this Messianic 
name is not to be found in the Talmud, the latter 
designates as the Messiah the Angel of God who followed 
the Israelites in the wilderness, and who is here called 
the Angel Metatron, or He who stands by the throne 
(pp. 91, 92, 101, 303), Tluit Angel Taul calls Christ. 

It can be shown that this new Messianic ("onceptiou 
was introduced into Judaism and into Christianity by tlie 
Essenes or Essai, to whom John the Baptist or Ashai, 
the bather, probably belonged, and who are in the 
New Testament designated as disciples of John. Jesus 
opposed the principal doctrines of John, whom he 
designated as not belonging to his kingdom of heaven, or 
of the Sinrit, whieli he declared as having already come ; 
wliilst the disciples of John had not even lieard ‘whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.’ The disciples of Jolin the 
Baptist or Essene must liave expe(*ted that tlie Spirit of 
God would be brought from heaven to earth by Hiiti 
Avho 'should baptise with the Holy Ghost. The Law 
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and the Propliets until John had only prophesied about 
the future coming of the Spirit of God or the kingdom 
of heaven, but since the days of John those who entered 
it did so by force, because it suffered violence, or was 
violently closed by the Scribes and Pharisees, who ‘ shut 
up the kingdom of heaven against men.’ Jesus did not 
sanction, but seems to have even opposed, the doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah as promnlgated by the Essenes or 
disciples of John. 

Nothing is transmitted to us about the Messianic 
expectations of the Essenes, and this mysterious fact is 
Itest explained by the supposition that their secret tradi- 
tion referred to an incarnate Angel as the Messiah . This 
supposition is confirmed by the presumable Messianic 
expectations of John the Baptist or Essene. As such he 
could not reveal them, if ‘ He that should come,’ the 
Tathagata of Buddhists (p. 342), was to be an incarnate 
Angel ; for the Essenes were bound by oath not to 
divulge their doctrines about angels. At the end of 
the Apostolic age the Essenes can be proved to have 
believed in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, and Epiphanius 
asserts that they never changed their original doctrines 
(pp. 111-117). A special oath bound the initiated Essene 
‘ not to communicate to any one their doctrines in any 
other way than he has received them.’ Thus innova- 
tions were excluded, and it becomes probable that the 
Essenes in the time of John expected an Angel-Messiah. 

The first Jew who can be proved to have applied 
this new Messianic doctrine to Jesus was Stephen, one 
of the Greek-speaking Jews, Grecians or Hellenists, 
some of whom were from Alexandria, where the prin- 
ci])al settlement' of the Esseiiian Tlterapeuts were. We 
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shall try to show that Stepheirs doctrine of an Ani»el- 
Messiah, which Paul accepted, was an Essenic doctrine. 

Paul was probably among the men of Cilicia who 
took part in the disputations with Stephen ; and lie was 
present at tlie death of the first martyr, previous to his 
journey to Damascus as leader of the persecution which 
arose ‘because of Stephen.' The latter s co-religionists, 
distinguished from the Hebrews as Grecians in the Acts, 
were scattered, whilst the Apostles remained at Jeru- 
salem. Some of the scattered disciples went as far as 
Antioch ; and to this congregation or Church, founded 
independently from the Apostles at Jerusalem, Paul was 
introduced by Barnabas, His Epistle, cited as genuine 
by the unanimous voice of the ancient Church (pp, 323, 
324), proves him to have been an Essene and a preacher 
of Jesus, not as son of David, but as Son of God, as the 
Angel-Messiah whom the Essenes expected. After tlie 
conversion of Paul to the faith of Stephen, wliich once 
he destroyed, the new Apostle had accepted some of the 
doctrines of the universalist Therapeuts. Paul promul- 
gated by his E])istles the faith in Christ as the spiritual 
Pock which followed the Israelites, that is, as the Angel 
of whom Stephen had said, almost in the same words, 
that he had been with the fathers in tlie wilderness. 
In this sense Paul says that Christ was tlie man ‘ from 
heaven,’ and that all things were by him created. 

The principal doctrines and rites of the Essenes can 
be connected with the East, with Parsism, and especially 
witli Binldhism. Among the doctrines which Essenes 
and Buddhists had in common was that of the Angol- 
Mes.siah The remarkable parallels in the most ancient 
lec'ords of tlie lives of Gautama-Bmldha and of Jesus 
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Christ require explanation. They cannot all be attri- 
buted to chance or to importation from the West. 

We now possess an uninterrupted chain of Bud- 
dhist writings in China, ‘ from at least 100 b.c. to 
A.D. 600,’ according to Professor Beal. In the Chinese 
version of tlie Dhammapada, by him translated (Xo. 
xxxi. p. 142 f.), Buddha’s sermon on ‘ Falsehood ’ is fully 
given, which is alluded to by Asoka in the second Bairat 
rock-inscription (see General Cunningham’s Corpw^ 
Inscriptorum Indicarum^ i. 132). Some discourses of 
Buddha were commonly known in India as early as 
Asoka at least, who, in b.c. 250, or 29 years before 
the destruction of Chinese books, is said to have sent 
the first Buddhist missionaries to China and to Ceylon. 

To Ceylon Asoka’s son Mahinda, according to tradi- 
tion, took the Vinaya Pitaka or ^ treasure-box,’ the most 
ancient of the three Pitakas. The Northern or Chinese 
edition harmonises in all essential points with the 
Southern or Ceylon canon, though the connection be- 
tween the two schools was broken. The first canon is 
wrongly said to have been drawn up immediately after 
Buddha’s death, 79 years after b.c. 473, or B.c. 394, a 
few years later than B.c. 400,’ as Mr. Rhys Davids cor- 
rects the Ceylon date. It follows, that between b.c. 280 
and 150 the authors of the Septuagint, initiated in Essenic 
and Buddhistic tradition, as we here assume, reckoned 
backwards from B.c. 473, known as the date of Buddha’s 
birth, the 440 years of the Greek text for the period from 
the third of Solomon to the Exodus, thence the 430 
years to Abraham’s leaving Haran, and thus 1017 years 
were left for the period to the year of tlie flood, b.c. 
2360. The chronology of the Septuagint implies, that 
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Buddha, (‘a greater than Solomon’) Moses, Abraham, 
and Adam were precursors of Christ as incarnations of 
the Angel-Messiah. Had Philo and Josephus believed 
this, they would have recognised Jesus as the Christ. 

The object of the first attempt to connect Paul 
with the Essenes, and these witli the expectation of 
an Angel-Messiah, is to explain the striking similarity 
between the Buddhistic and Christian Scriptures by a 
fusion of both traditions, as consciously effected by the 
Essenes. Thus the opinion of Eusebius will be con- 
firmed, who considered it ‘ highly probable ’ that the 
writings of the Therapeuts, Avhich they liad received 
from the founders of their society, have been utilised in 
the composition of the four Gospels, of Paul’s Epistles, 
and especially of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The principal result of this argument would be that 
Paul, not Jesus, was the cause of the separation between 
Judaism and Christianity. 

The germs of this separation can be traced back to 
the different syml^oli.sm, represented on one side b}’ tlie 
Hebrews, on the otlier by the strangers in Israel, to whom 
the Eechabites and Essenes belonged. The ancestors of 
both had once lived under one roof in the East. Already 
the reformation of Brahmanism by Buddhism had shown, 
that the moral principle in man may lead to diflerent sym- 
l)ols and rites, but that what Humanity has in common 
is sufficient for ‘ brethren to dwell together in unity.’ 

Several centuries before the birth of Jesus Christ 
some figures of constellations had become symbols of 
moral doctrines. Sooner or later these were connected 
with transmitted words of Gautama-Buddha. The 
Cosmical had become to that extent the symbol of the 

a 
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Ethical, that the son of tlie virgin Maya, on whom, 
according to Chinese tradition, ^ the Holy Ghost ' had 
descended, was said to have been born on Christmas- 
day, on the sun’s birthday, at the commencement of the 
sun’s apparent annual evolution round the earth. On 
that day, the sun having fully entered the winter- 
solstice, the sign of Virgo was idsing on the Eastern hori- 
zon (pp. 23, 24). The woman’s symbol of this stellar sign 
was represented first with ears of corn, then with a 
newborn child in her arms. Buddha was described as 
a superhuman organ of light, to whom a superhuman 
organ of darkness, Mara or Naga the evil serpent, was 
opposed (p. 39). Thus also Ormuzd, Osiris, Dionysos, 
and Apollos were described as divinities of light, op- 
posed by serpent-deities (p. 65). Finally, the Vkgin- 
boni Jesus Christ, Hhe Sun of Eighteousness ’ (p. 307, 
note 1), was described as opposed by ^ the old serpent,’ 
the Satan, hinderer, or adversary. 

This symbolism was connected with the signs of the 
spring-equinox and of the autumn-equinox. The latter 
was once marked by the sign of Scorpio and by the con- 
stellation of the Serpent, which was represented as aiming 
at, and almost touching the heel of the Virgin-represen- 
tation on the sphere. These constellations and signs, 
especially the mystical sign of Virgo, have led man to 
compare with the cosmical fight between light and 
darkness the moral fight between good and evil. 

Whether the nature-symbol or the ethical idea be 
regarded as the first, the fact of a universal revelation, 
of a continuity of Divine influences everywhere and at 
all times, remains as the anchor of the soul, as the 
Rock of Ages, on which Christ’s Church will be built. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BUDDHISTIC TRADITION IN EAST AND AVKST. 

Priestcraft and AIa<ric Art — Hralim. Alaya, and Hodhi — The Eastern Para- 
mita and the AVestern Tradition — Jainism and Huddliism — The Sakaa 
and Sakya-AIuni— liecurds of Buddhistic Tradition. 

Priedcvaft and Manic Art. 

Buddhistic tradition is a coin})aratively late deposit of 
aiicestorial wisdonij written or unwritten. It can be 
rendered probable, tlioii^li it cannot be proved, that 
sucli dee{)or knovdedge Ava*^ confined to a select number 
of initiated, tonoiiu wlmiii tlie mysteries Avere trans- 
mitted from one generation to anotlier. v'^ucli un organi- 
sation for the tmnsmission of knowledge withlield from 
the people, presiqiposes lirmly established priestly insti- 
tutions and a secluded mode of life, regulated by severe 
customs. Of an ascetic system like tliis there is no tra(*e 
amonir the East-Iraiiians, who Avere tlie representatives 
of Zoroastrian do(‘trines, a source from which Buddhism 
certainly lias drawn. It is cxceediiiLdy stranne, tluit 
althoimh India is tlie country wlu're su(*h institutions 
and customs seem to luive originated, y(*t tliat tluw 
were not estalilished tliero at the indefinite time when 
the most ancient Indian re<*()rds, tlie Veda, were com- 
posed in tlie Indus valley, and liefore tlie Aryan con- 
querors had estaldislied themselves on tlie Ganijres. A 
comparisuii of the Veda witli tlie book of Mann, 

B 
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containing the sacred law of tlie riraliinaiis on tbe 
Ganges, marks a peculiar development among the 
Indians ; and we arrive at a similar result by a com- 
parison of the Zeudavesta witli the Ijook^ and rites of 
the Magi or priests of the Modes in M(rso]iotamia, 
wliereby a contrast is established l^etween the Iranians 
of the East and those of the West. 

These two hotbeds of priest(‘raft, cradles of hiei'- 
arcdiical institutions and of asceticism in East and West, 
offer some important points of analogv, wliiiE render 
it at the outset not improbal.)]e that there was some 
kind of connection l)etween tlie institutions on the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and those which 
prevailed in the valley of tlie Ganges. Both Indian 
communities, that on the Indus and that on the Ganges, 
worshipped Indra, as both the eastern and the western 
community of Iranians Avorshipped Ormuzd. Yet the 
Aryans on the Indus must liave despised their brethren 
on the Ganges, as the East-Iranians certainly despised 
their brethren, the Magi or priests of the Medes, iu the 
Av^est of tlie Caspian. This avuis the country of AvicEed 
doubt ; A\diere the bodies of tlie dead, instead of being 
burnt in accordance Avitli East-Irauian custom, Avere 
buried in the earth, thus desecrating it. Siudi separate 
development and antagonism is all the more significant, 
since the Medes Avere once all Aryans, and since they 
continued in the West to A^enerate tlie symbolism of the 
East-Ii'auians. Thus a SA^stem of dualism had sprung 
up, AAdiicli in its popular form and interpretation mili- 
tated against the monotheism of the Ormuzd relii/ion, 
although the Magi recognised the same. The con- 
sideration of tliis parallel deA^elopment among the 
Eastern Indians and among tlie Western Iranians is a 
ncM essai y inti(Hlu(*tiou to the history of tlie origin and 
propagation of Buddhism. 

I lie highest doAmlopment of the Brahmanic system 
IS based on the diametrical contrast of bodA" and soul, of 
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matter and spirit. Consulering the body as impure by 
itself, bi’alunanisiu was forced to set up, nut only the 
demand of a continuous tamiuii and sul)jeetin<^ of sensu- 
ality by the spirit, but to declare, in the last iustance, the 
destruction of the body as the only true purity. From 
this tlieory, followed, practically, tlie injuring of tlie 
body by ascetic impossibilities!. Tlie Zendavesta does 
not know tliese ])remi<e'^. Tlie Zeudavesta likewise 
so])arates body and soul, the spiritual from tlie material 
Avorld ; also it is not Avantin<2: in abstraction, and those 
hosts of spirits who ]>eo])le heaven are, if taken ])y 
themselves, in part very dee])-meaning ccjiic'epticjiis of 
s])iritual powers, although from the stand j)oint of a 
natural and poetical religious spirit they are pale alle- 
gories. But the Indian antagonism between the spiritual 
and the l)odily world is unknown to the Zendavesta. 
The pure and holy spirits have created the world of the 
senses, not in order to entangle man in darkness and 
evil, but in order to give him life and prosperity. Here 
the evil is limited to only one side of this world of 
sense'^, to darkness, drought, desert, and death ; whilst 
in India the c^vil '^preacB over the whole matter, and 
tlii^ bad >ide of nature lui^ not emanated from the pure 
btit from the im])ure spirit^. Since, acvording to the 
Zeudavesta, only a part c>f nature i« separated as c\dl, 
man has not to put olf hi^ entire nature, but to rej<h<‘e 
in the good sicle of it, to strengthen tlic same in and 
around liimself, and to observe a defensive, guarding, 
and ligliting attitude' against the evil side of nature 
only. Thus seU**])re'''ervatioii, instead of self-destruetion, 
is sc*t up for mail his aim and end : thus prac'ticad and 
ol>taiuable olijcfts aJ*c' lic'ld out to man ; thus are givcm 
tlie <*ondition< of a healthy and active human existence, 
which have led other results, than those to whi<di 
Indians liave been led by the contemplation, the quietism, 
the monkish asc-etici'^m, and the relapses into sensuous 
exc'esses whic'h are iiJse[)arablvc.‘onuected witli the former. 
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In Iran no supernatural purity at'tlie cost of life was 
aimed at, as in India ; in Iran purity was practised in 
order to live, in order not to be liarmed and killed by 
tlie Daeva (or evil spirit), but not in order to die as in 
India.’ ' 

Among the Brahmans as among the Magi the inter- 
vention and mediation of priests was held to be neces- 
sary, and even in the law-book of Manii, still more in 
the later Sutras or theological heirlooms, wdth their 
higher development of tlie ceremonial, tlie laity was 
absolutely excluded from every active participation in 
the sacred rites. In Hymns of the Eig-Teda are already 
mentioned priests on whose prayers victory was considered 
to depend. Contrariwise, tlie hymns attributed to Zoroaster 
know only of holy rites performed by pure men, and 
even the East-Iranian later tradition, which was recorded 
in the Zendavesta after the recognition of an order of 
priests, admits by the side of the Atharva, or fire-priests, 
all ‘ pure men ’ to the performance of holy rites. The 
name Magi, by which the West-Iranian priests were 
called, is unknown to the ancient parts of the Zendavesta. 
We know of no Medes without Magi, and it is probable 
though not provable, tliat the Median conquerors of 
Mesopotamia, the Casdim or Clialdeans, in the year 
B.c. 2458, already had Magi as priests. For aEeady in 
the time of Dejokes, since B.c. 711, the Magi are con- 
nected with an old-estabhshed institution ; whilst in the 
Book of Daniel tlie Magi are identified with the Chal- 
deans. Cp'us introduced or recognised the Magi among 
the Persians ; yet these always regarded the Medes and 
Magi as their enemies, and the rule of Pseudo-Smerdis 
is represented as an attempt of the Magi to set up 
Median instead of Persian rule. 

The Brahmanic and the Magian systems of religion 
both required the mediation of priests as organs of the 
supernatural power Maya or Maga ; and these institu- 
^ Duiicker, Geschichte des Alterthums ii., 3s7-38S. 
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tions on the Ganges and Euphrates were based on the 
most ancient ancestorial rite of invoking tlie aid of Qood 
spirits against evil sj)irits. This would naturally lead 
to the offering of Idoody sacrifices as a means of recon- 
ciling the ofiended deity. Iluinan sacrifices and animal 
sacrifices for tlie purpose of atonement had prevailed in 
the earliest historical times among tlie Ilamitic or non- 
Aryan races in East and West, i^y an ethnologiiail and 
geographi(*al explanation of the lOth chapter of (ienesis, 
the llamites, probably once an uninixed black-skinned 
race, can be shown to have spread from India, by 
Arabia, Egypt, Xubia, and Canaan, to Mesopotamia, as 
the earliest historical inhabitants of the West, an indefi- 
nite time before that country was crjnquored, a(*cording 
to Berosus in ba\ 24*38, by the Medo-C’haldeans. It is 
provable that the mixed race of Iranian (*onc{uerors of 
Babylon and non-Iranian, probably Indian, builders of 
Babylon, that the first so-called Semitic nation of the 
West which rose to political power ^ did not abolish the 
bloody saru’ifices, especially those at the time of the 
s])ring-e(piin< )X. CTradually animals were substituted 
for human being''. It is important to bear in mind, 
that these West-Iranian worshi])pers of (4rmuzd, the 
Median conrpierors or Chaldeans of Mesopotamia in the 
third pre-Christian millennium, did nut teach, like their 
Zoroastrian brethren in the East, that bloody sacrifices 
are an abomination to the God of light and truth. 

The Egyptian Book of the Dead and the Mesopota- 
mian books on magic ])rove that in both countries 
magic art existed in remote ages. Copies of the dial- 


* Shem's Lirtli, Tvhich we explain etluiically, wa'^ by Ifiraelites held to 
have taken place in the year of this Median coD^pie.-t, in B.<\ 24oS ; for, ac- 
cord inp* to Genesis, Shem was an hundred years old ^ two years after the 
Rood ’ (xi* and the year of the Noachian flood was by the Hebrews, 
accordinpr toCen.-crinus and Varro. computed to hare b^^en b.c. iloCi) (E, de 
Bun-en. The Chronofnipj uffhe Bible, p. 11), .Taphet riaras=Shem. In fact, 
Japhet did dwell ^ in the tents of s^hem/ and Canaan the Hamite was his 
servant or slave. The Casdim were Medes and became ISliemites. 
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dean work on mapio were plaeed hi tlie library of the 
famous school for priests at Erecli (Iliirukr/ near Ur, 
the present ilimdieir, in the low country near the 
Persian Gulf. Magic rites and the worship of elements 
can be proved to have preceded in Mesopotamia the 
connection of deities with stars, and tlierefore to have 
preceded the solar symbolism for a longer time. Yet 
sidereal religion prevailed in this country before the 
invention of Avriting', since the earliest symbol of a deity 
knoAim to ns Aims a star. Thus the deity Sibut, pro- 
bably connected with the Pleiades, is dcteiTuinecl by a 
star AAuth the numlier seven by its side. Already, about 
B.c. 2000, Sargon I. compiled liis astrological Avork, 
AAdiich began Avdth collections of liturgical hymns and 
magical formulm.^ The sacrifiee of children in Meso- 
potamia is by Inscriptions proved to liave taken place 
before the time of Abraham, ^ and the lielief in the 
atoning virtue of such offerings for sin must liaA^e been 
preceded by a belief in the Aurtue of niagnc rites. We 
are thus enabled to assert, that mau'ic rites AA^ere in- 
troduced into Mesopotamia an indefinite time before 
Abraham. 

E\"en in much later times, the Mesopotauiian magician 
Balaam commenced his rite by sacrifice. The Mosaic 
law forbids practisers of diAunations, Avorkers of bidden 
arts, augiirers, enchanters, fabricators of charms, in- 
quirers by a familiar spirit, Avizards or consulters of 
the dead, and the Iuaa" couples Avith these ancient mai?ic 
rites the condemnation of sons and daughters being 
offered by fire. Abraham himself, the son of Terah, 
Avas by Arabian tradition said to liaA^e been a maker of 
idols or teraphim, such as existed in the family of 
Laban, A\ho even called them his gods, as Jilicali, the 
LeAute, did later. It has been pointed out that the 

pf i^ns connected their magic fiuure or muinmy, 

^ ^normant, ehd(Jean Mmjic (Cooper s edition), pp. 333, 300, Note 1. 

^ bayce, Trans. Tiihl Arch. iv. 1. 
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their Sliebtee, with tlie word ‘ Ter/ wliicli in tlie pre- 
ISeniilic hin;^*iinge of E^LWpt seems to have denoted an 
idol, what tlie lIel)reAvs called a fern. This ])rol)al)ihty 
is almost raised to a eertainty bv tlie Arabian tradition 
just mentioned, w]u(*li conne(*ts the son of Terali, a woi- 
shipper of strange o(>ds, aecordin*/ to a Mosaic* sc-ripture, 
with tera])him or idols of his makinur. For the orie:in 
of such tradition Avould be in(‘X]>h<*abh‘ if thc^ word 
‘ter’ had not at '<ome early time de>iifnatc‘d an idol in 
Arabian. Tlii> it eei‘tainly did in FL^y])tiam and also in 
lIc?brow, as the word ' tera])hini ’ denotes. The Egyptian 
word ‘ ter ’ siLi'nifies a shape, tyjie, transformation, and 
has for its determinative a mummy ; it is used in the 
liitual, where the various tran'^foi*mati(nis of tlu^ de- 
(*eased in Hades are desciibed, "fhe small luummy 
sha])ed fiuiire, Shebtee, usually made of baked clay 
c*overed with a blue vitreous varnish, re])reseutiny^ the 
Egyptian as deceased, is of a nature cajiinectiug it Avitli 
magic, since it Avas made witli the idea that it secured 
benefits in Hades. It is conne(*ted with the Avord ‘ ter,’ 
for it rc^pre>cnt'> a inummy. the determinative of that 
Avord, and Avas con^idei’cd to be of u<e in the state in 
Avhi(*h the decea-'cd pa^^ed tluamgli transformations, 

‘ tern/ ^ 

The belief in one 0(^1 Avas probably imported into 
the West by the Medo-Chaldean conrpierors avIio IHed 
in Ur-Casdim in the time of Terah and his ancestors. 
This belief Avotdd by the IlebreAv of later times be 
opposed to the Avorshi]) of " otlum g(Kls/ symbolised by 
tera])him or idols. Joshua d(*clared Terah to Iuiau' been 
such a Avorshipper of otlier god>. a)id tlie nam(‘ Terah 
points to the tc‘ra])him or idols, Avhic'h also his sou 
Abram is said to have made according to the Arabian 
tra<lition already referred to. ^ Thus saith tlie Lord God 
of Israel, Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the 
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flood in old time, even Tenili, tlie father of Abraham, 
and the father of Xa(dior : and tliey served other gods/ 
This statement of Joshua confirms tliat of Moses, whose 
motlier’s name, Jokhebed, is a compound of the Jeho- 
vistic form ‘ Jo/ and to wliom God revealed his name 
Jehovah, saying that by tliis name he ^ was not know ’ 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to whom he appeared 
by the name of El-Shaddai — God Almighty — literally, 
‘God Powerful/ Another passage shows that Abram 
‘ lifted up his hand,’ and swore, or literally ‘ did seven,’ 
by Eljun or El-On, God tlie IlighestJ 

It may, therefore, be now asserted, tliat magic art 
was established in Mesopotamia an indeliiiite time be- 
fore Terali, who lived, if the transmitted year b.c. 2360 
was the year of the Flood, from b.c. 2138-1933. We 
may go further and safely assume tliat the invocation 
of spirits, perhaps originally tlie Avorship of ancestors, 
was connected Avith the Avorship of elements and of 
stars, and tliat Avhat sooner or later was called ‘ magic 
art’ had preceded the capture of Babylon, in B.c. 2158, 
by the Medes. For the purpose Jiere in view it is 
enough to liaA^e pointed out that magic art existed in 
Mesopotamia before the time of Terah, who ‘•serA^ed 
other gods.’ 

Many centuries before the Vedic Hymns are sup- 
posed to liaA^e been Avritten, in Avhich there is no trace 
of priestcraft or magic art, the latter, Avh ether under 
that name or not, Avas established in the West, possibly 
scA^enteeii centuries earlier than the generally assumed 
date Avhen the Yedic Hymns were recorded. The 
Aryans on the Indus neither imported any inauic art 


^ xxxii. 6; 

rov. Till, *.1. , pfe. cxix. 13. The name Osiris, derived from AVasar, means 
the elevated one nr ‘the ni,trhest,' like the name Zeus of Iloraer and 
Hyperion of Hesiodus. All these names of divinities can be connected, like 
bibut-^ehaot, with the Pleiades, so that the ‘ seveniiig’ of Abram may he 
r^erred to the god dwelling in this constellation of seven stars (See our 
Ihe rUjndm mid dev Thierkreis^ 80-81 Szc.) 
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from the Xortli-west, nor aoknowleclj^ed tlie same amonir 
the subjuirated non-Aryan population on the Indus. 
The aborigines of India may, however, l)e assumed to 
liave long before the Aryan conquest worshipped ele- 
ments, stars, and constellations, if not ancestors, and to 
have invoked gO(ul spirits against evil ones. What was 
sooner or later in the West (*alled ‘ magic art ’ was pro- 
bably on the Ganges in after-Vedic* and lira h manic*, 
times connec'ted witli the Jlrahm, or spiritual powc'r, 
Avliicli wtis only another name for the ^laya of the 
Jjiiddhists. 


J/co/u, (tin! JloiUii. 

It I'emains quite uncertain at wliat time previous to 
the publication of the Law-book of Manu (about b.c. 
700?) the Indian asceticism arose wliicli was connec^ted 
with the name of Brahma. Tlie liigher being wlio 
represents tliis divine power, or tlie Brahm, tliat is, the 
divine mediator, the Bralima, wlio hears man praying 
by tliis divine guide, was c*alled Bnihmanaspati, or 
‘'bird of ] ) r a y er . ' E v e I'l tlie h i gl i e s t f t od was regard ed 
as an organ of this holy and eternal Brahm, and man 
can, though the same, secure the answer to las ])rayc*r, 
even immortality, for tlie spiritual power counec'ts him 
with liiglier organs of the samed Tlie conception of 
this Brahm as the holy spirit of both worlds is es- 
sentially idcmtical Avitli tlie com-eption of tlie Maya 
or spiritual pcnver. It can now be slunvu, as Ave 
shall see, that this Mipernatiiral or spiritual poAver is 
recordc‘d to have* dese'cndcMl as AIoIa' Ghost' ujion 
]\[ava, the virgin-mother of Gautama-Ilnddha. It may 
be safely assumed tliat the Magi in tlie West A\mre 
aboriginally so called after the Maga or Maya; and 
it i^ quite pos>ible that the iledian tribe of the Budii 

^ Comp. Diiiicker, L c, ii. Go, GO : Zendavesfa^ yarna^ xix. 10 20; 
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were so called after theBodhi or Wisdom taught on the 
Ganges. 

The Bodhi, Wisdom from above, or Tradition from 
beyond, must be connected if not identified Avith the 
spiritual power or 3Iaya, and thus with the uniA^ersal 
spirit or Bralim. It has been Avell said, that ‘ Gautama’s 
whole training Avas Brahmanism : he probably deemed 
himself to be the most correct exponent of the spirit, 
as distinct from the letter, of ancient faith ; and it can 
only be claimed for him that he Avas the greatest and 
AAusest and best of the Hindus.’ ^ Yet Ave sliall point 
out, that there is sufficient reason to regard him as a 
non-Indian by descent. His probable connection AAuth 
the East-Ii'anians is confirmed by the presumable fact, 
that the doctrines of Zoroaster Avere as Avell knoAAui by 
Gautama as by the initiated Hindus, thougla they hid 
this knoA\dedge more or less from the people. As the in- 
carnation of the celestial Buddha was effected by the 
Holy Ghost, so it Avas this spiritual poAver, Maya or 
Brahin, Avhich enlightened Gautama, and made him the 
human organ of the celestial Bodhi or Wisdom. The 
meaning of the Avord ‘ Buddh,’ or ‘ Bodh,’ corresponds 
Avith that of the Sanscrit Vid, from Avhich the name 
Veda is deriA^ed. ‘ Veda ’ means knoAAdedge, and ^ Bodhi ’ 
means AAusdom. It seems that Gautama-Buddha A\ms 
initiated in the secret tradition of this Bodhi ; but 
there are only feAv traces in Buddhistic Avritings of such 
a hidden Avisdom, and they lea\m it uncertain whether 
the noAutiate of the later disciples dates from the time 
of Gautama. We knoAv, however, that not all his self- 
chosen disciples were beggars or Bhikshus, tliough 
Sraraans, or tamers of the senses. Their instruction 
A'aried probably in kind and quantity, according to 
their indiAudual capabilities. Gautama Avas only accom- 
panied l)y five disciples, Avhen he underAvent a seA^ere 
probation of -six years. 

’ Jlhvs David?, Buddhism. 85 . 
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The Eastern Paraniita <md the Western Tradition. 

The Buddliists distiiiguisli two classes of tradition. 
They divide their tlieological lieirlooins, in a restricted 
sense tlie transmitted sayings of Buddlia, into Sutras of 
the great and of tlie small chariot, tluis distinguishing 
the Mahayana from the Ilinayanad Bossildy tlie chariot 
of tradition, or convcyam-e of enlightenment, refi'rred 
to the sun. Avhieh is already in theVc^da and Ziaidavosta 
connected with horses, wliilst before the Babylonian 
(aiptivity, eliariots and horses of the sun Avere regarded 
as symbols of the Deity by some of the Israelites in 
Jerusalem. From indeterminable times the chariot of 
the sun-god Apollos was re[)resented as drawn by four 
horses. 

The Ilelwew Avord for chariot, Eechab, from aaJucIi 
the name of tlie Eechabites (Essenes?) is derix^ed, is of 
Iranian origin, and it forms part of the Avord Merkabali, 
by Avhich the imAAnJtten tradition or gnosis of the 
Israelite^ Avas designated. The first part of the holy 
ilerkabah Avas called " The History of Creation,’ and 
the sCM'ond ])art, ' Tlie Ili^tcry of the Chariot.’ This 
twofold divi'^ioll in the re<‘ord of llelireAV tradition may 
be compared Avith the tAvolbld division in the records 
of Buddhistic tradition, that is, AAnth the Sutras of the 
great and of the small (diariot. The Buddhists Avho 
belong to the higher grades of initiation in the mysteries 
of tradition, knoAv and rcA^ere the Erashna Paraniita, 
literally the science, Avisdom, or trailition "from bcAmnd.’ 
WhiKt Brash na means knoAvUnlge, Avi^dom, or Bodhi, 
IViramita nuRins brought ' from b(‘y<»nd.' d'he Avord is 
derived from "para ’and ‘ ita,’ the former meaning "across, 
over, or beyond,* and tlie latter vA^ord is formed after 

* In ctiurp^' of rime the Northern Bnddhist^ called their developed tradi- 
tion the Mabavana. in {sninrli as it (tiilhrod from tlip shorter tradition of the 
Southern Uuddhists. which their rivals called the Ilinayana. The Lamaism 
of Thibet is the very o])positeof crip^inal Buddhism, and may be connected 
with tin* schism created hv Gautama’s cousin Devadatta, 
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‘ emi,’ to go.^ Tlie Latin ^vord t/^aditlo has a])soliitely 
the same meaning, being a composite of across, 

over, beyond, and bv, to go. 

Thus a connection is established Imtween tlie mean- 
ing of tlie Western word ‘ tradition ’ and the meaning of 
the Eastern word ^ paramita,’ as also between the Hebrew 
Avord ‘ inerkabah ’ for tlie unwritten tradition, and the 
Sutras, the once unwritten tradition of the Buddhists, 
and of the Jainists, wdio preceded them. But as it is 
non-proven that the new elements of tradition intro- 
duced by Jews after the return from Babylon, had been 
already by Moses transmitted to the elders, and by 
them to future generations, so it is not provable tliat 
the folloAvers of Buddlia were in possession of a hidden 
wusdom, verbally transmitted by Buddha, and even by 
those who preceded him, in promulgating a Zoroastrian 
tradition. The Buddhistic Paramita or tradition was 
designated as ‘ from beyond,’ no doubt in order to 
point to the super-terrestrial and supernatural origin of 
its contents. It wuis, as we sliall see, the wdsdom from 
above, brought dowm by the Angel-Messiali, the bringer 
of the Spirit of God. 

Jainism and Buddhijn. 

It is certain that the Buddhism wliich wms con- 
nected wdth Gautama, constitutes a late development of 
Jainism.^ According to Jainas and Buddhists, the 
w^ords Jina and Buddha have the same meaning ; and 
the last of the twenty-four Jaina Tirthankaras or 
Buddhas, called Mahavira, who died 527 b.c., is stated 
to have been the teacher of the Gautama of the 
Jainists, w^lio is also the Gautama of the Buddliists. 
But Gautama, wdio seems by some of his followers to 
ha\e been raised to the rank of a deified saint, was not 
recognised by the Jainas as a Buddha. One and the 

^ Beal, BuddhiU Bilprims, 50 . 

’ Thomas, Jainism, or the Early Faith of Asalia. 
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same person Auas by some in Iiulia re^earJed as an 
anointed main by others as an anointed aiieeh 

The five duties of Jainism are : merey to all animated 
beinp's, almspivinp, venerating the sages while living 
and worshipping their images wlien deceased, confession 
of faults, and religious fasting. Tlie live sins are : killing, 
lying, stealing, adultery, worldly-minded ness. Only the 
first five of the ten commandments of the Buddhists 
are by the text referred l)ack to (Tautanui himself, and 
they forbid to kill that which lias life, to steal, to lie, 
to drink intoxicating lirpiors, and to commit uiuJiaste 
acts.^ The nude statues of Jaina saints or Arliats have 
been connected with tlie Buddhist ascetics, whom the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, in the seventh century 
of our era, designated as a Buddhist sect in India. 
They did not entirely shave their heads, and walked 
naked, except when they wore a wliite covering, perhaps 
only during the performance of certain rites. So also 
the nude representations of Vittal or Vithoba, who in 
the Dekkan is held to be an avatar of Siva, have been 
compared with the normal ideals of the Jaina statues, 
as ])reserved by the >culptured immumcnts of Mathura, 
with their appropriate devv)tioiial dcdicaitinns ])y the 
votaries of the Jaina faith, • at or about the coinmeuce- 
ment of our era.' 


The Sakas and Snl'iia-Mimi 

The Vittal or Viddhal to whom Buddliistic Scid])tures 
refer, are supposed to liave hvvn connected with tlie 
Ephthalitcs, or White Huns of the By/^antiiu‘s.'^ The 
Huns liad still in late times white and black tribes, and 
the Ephthalitcs ctune from the Oxus and Indus. The 

^ The nnmher five is provahly a more ancient nature-j^ymbol than the 
number ten. 

- Thomas, /. f , 7U-si?. 

•'* Mr. "Wylie, cited in BiaTs BinUhist Tripitaka of China and Japan^ 
p. 117. 
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Hindus referred the name Huns to Thibetan tribes, 
and they were perhaps (aided Huns after Thiliet. Tliis 
name tlie Mahomedans have intiajducexl, and tlio country 
of Thibet is still called Hundes, the ^\'ord ])eiii;i* pro- 
babl}" derived from Hyun-dt^s, which means snow-laud, 
like Himalaya, Imaiis, and EniausT Tlie wJiite or 
Aiyan Huns were always distinguftlied from the bar- 
barous so-called Scythian or Sarmatian Hunsft' The 
Aryan Huns were probably a cognate race witli the 
Eoyal tribe (Amyrgiau Scythians?) whom Herodotus 
distinguislies among the so-called Scythians or Saca^, 
the Haka of the Chinese, and the Saka of Persian 
Inscriptions, whose principal seats seem to luive been 
near the 0:s;iis. 

Like the Saka, the Partliians were, in part, perhaps 
chiefly Iranian Aryans, But the Partliiaus, the Partliwa 
in Inscriptions of Persian kings, when first mentioned 
by the Greeks, lived nearer to the Medes, to tlie east of 
them. Where the Partliians originallv came from is 
uncertain, but it is not improbalile tliat tliey liad crossed 
the Indian frontier and lived in Iran as strangers. For 
Justin states that tlieir name was derived ft*om tlm 
Sanscrit Pardes, which means ‘ of another country,’ or 
"the country from beyond,’ whilst in Iranian (Zend) 
Parda, like the . Sanscrit Parada, means a person who 
has come across the liorder.^ 

^ Markham on 'Bogle in Thibet/ and the article ‘ Tibet/ in the Times, 
Afay 15, ls70. 

^ AV ith 'Hun’ the name Hun(g)aii may have be'^n connected, in like 
manner the name of the Gripsies, the Ziganner, Zingari, or Siiigari, seems to 
have been a compound of Scind-Avi, winch is still a local name in India. 
For their national name Siiite (also Koma) points to Scindia, Iliiidia, or 
India. It is certain from their language that the Gipsies are descended from 
Indhin Aryans, that they are, as their name Singaii implies, Scind-Ari j and 
the dispersion of the Gipsies has been identities! with the chastisement of 
the Jat-triWs on the Indus by the Sultan of Ghazni, in the year a.d. 10:?5. 
i£dmbur^/t Jievieic, J uly, ls7S), Also the name Ar-Sakes probably points 
to the Aryans among the Saka, 

‘ Bonfey, in llerlmcr ^uhrbikhsf, 18i2 ; Spiegel's Enh,, 10;'x The name 
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About tlio 3 "ear 600 b.c. the so-called or 

rather Sakas, made tlieir inroads into India from the 
Xorth, and gradualljr advanced to Meso])otamia and 
Asia Minor. " Kiim of the Sakas ’ was still in the first 
pre-Christian century a title in Xorthern Indiad From 
these Iranian Sakas was most probably descended 
Sakya- or Grautama-Buddlia. Had tlie Sakas been 
natives of India it would be difficult to explain the fact 
that no Indian documents, ex(*ept Buddhistic writings, 
ever mention tliem. The Sakya-ju'ince is described 
as an Aryan \)y Buddhistic traditiom His face was 
reddish, Ins liair of light colour and curl}% his general 
a])pearance of great beauty. He married a wife from 
his own kin ; and in harmonj^ with tlie rites of Nortliern 
tribes, he was interred under a mound surrounded by 
stones/^ 

Records of Bud d h i^tic Trad I ti on. 

Which were the fundamental principles of the ‘ Tra- 
dition from beyond,’ said to liave been promulgated by 
Gautama, according to tlie most ancient records known 
to us of tlie life of Buddha ? We now possess a Chinese 
tran-ilatioii of a Saii'^crit work on the life of Buddha, 
which is remarkable for brcvitc^ and c(.)mpletion. It is 
pr<.)bably — in some of its essential parts at least — a 
translation of the original work or copy from which 
the expanded version was made, known in Tliibet and 
China under the title ^ Lalita-Vistara,’ or Ta-Chwang- 
3 xm, ‘great magnificence.’ This primitive work, known 
under two fcwms of the same title, Avas translated into 
Chinese from J^aiiscrit, by a jiriest called Chu-fa-lan, as 

Hebrews, or people frombeycn<l (like * Saracens *r ), has the same meaning m 
Parthiaiis. The Ar\au word Pardos occurs in the Son^ of Solomon, in 
Iv-cl^sia^ticus, and Xehemiali. Tlo* author^s of the Septuagint, who like 
Ezekiel (xxviii. Id, It) connected Kd^*n with the East, have formed from 
Parde>, or from tlie Sanscrit Parade^a, ‘ highland/ the word Paradisse. 

^ Beal, On Buddhism, Ork-afy v. TT f. 

“ 'Percy Gardner, Nurnkmafir Chronkhy vol. xiv. 101-107, 
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early as the eleventh year of tlie reie'n of Wiiijjf-ping 
(Ming-ti) of the Han (lynasty, that is, 09 or 70 A.n. 
‘We may, therefore/ says Professor Peal, ‘ safely sup- 
pose that the original work was in eireulation in India 
for some time })revious to tliis date/ 

He adds, ‘ The (Buddhistic) books found in China 
afford us a consecutive catena of writings dating from 
at least b.c. 100 to a.d. 600/ In the Chinese copy of 
the Dhammapada or ‘Parables illustrating scriptural 
extracts or verses/ composed by Arya Dharmatrata, 
that is ^ asamitra, about B.c. 40,^ is tlie Siitra alluded 
to by Asoka in the stone-cut Bhabra edict, and 
known as Gautama’s exhortation to his son EMiula 
against falsehood.^ It is therefore now proved that we 
possess a Cliinese Buddhistic writing, pai*t of which 
points back to the time of Asoka, who ascended the 
throne B.c. 2C8, and convoked the geneiml council at 
Patna in B.c. 250. 

This newly ascertained fact gains in importance 
when we consider that the stone-(‘Ut Bhabra edict refers 
to then existing records of Avell autlienticated words 
ot Buddha, and that tlie first Biiddliist missionaries 
whom Asoka sent to China, wliere tlicv are stiU re- 
verenced as saints, can now be asserted to have intro- 
duced into this country these records of the divine 
Buddha s sayings to Avhich Asoka’s stone-cut edict 
refers. It becomes therefore increasingly probable 
that the stone-cut representations on the gateway of 
the Buddhist monuinent called the Sanchi To 2 )e, pro- 
bably copied from earlier Avooden representations, and 

According to Eitel, A asamitra ‘ took a principal part in the last revi- 
sion of the Canon, as tlie President of the Svnod under Kaniriika.’ If the 
latter’s date is about b.c. 40, that of Bliarmatrata would be about 
B.c. iO, 

.• History of Buddha, p. vi. ; The DhaminajjadCj 

p. XI. 1 he reference to the Bhabra edict was hrst announced bv Mr. Beal, 
delivered hj him since the publication of the Bhammapad^ 
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which refer to subjects treated by Buddhist legends, 
date from a pre-Cliristian time.^ 

A considerable part of the Buddhist legends trans- 
mitted to us by the most ancient Buddhist literature 
may be safely asserted to date back to pre-Christian 
times. This will become a certainty if we succeed in 
proving that the foreign elements represented l)y Jewisli 
Essenes in pre-CIiristian times are in ])art, if not eliielly, 
Buddliistie. Wliat was known in Jiidiea more tlian 
a century l)efore tlie birth of Jesus Christ cannot 
liave been introduced among Buddl lists by Chiis- 
tian missionaries. It will l)ecome erpially certain that 
the bishop and church-historian Eusebius was right 
when he Avrote, that he considered it ‘highly probable’ 
that the writings of the Essenic Tlierapeuts in Egypt 
had been incorporated into our Gospels and into some 
Pauline Epistles. 

^ As asserted by General Cunningham, an opinion shared by the author 
of the Guide Book to the Kensinf^ton Museum j where a representation of 
this monument can be seen. The brick tope is traced to the years b.c. 500- 
443^ the surroimding structure tou.c. 2G0, and the gates to a.d, 19-37. 


C 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LEGENDS OF BUDDHA. 

Buddha’s birthday on Christ mas-day— The Messianic Star — ^ lie that should 
come ’ — Karma — Nirvana is the Sun — Salvation by Faith — Incarnation 
of the Virgin-son by ‘the Holy Ghost’ — Krishna — ‘Biith in an inn’ 
— Heavenly host proclaim joy and peace — Asita, the Simeon of Bud- 
dhists — Presentation in the Temple when twelve, and public teaching 
when thirty years old — Temptation by Satan in the wilderness — Buddha, 
‘full of grace,’ his body surrounded by a ‘glory,’ ‘fiery tongues/ two 
men represented by his side — The Lamb (Aries) — Trees of life and of 
knowledge — Baptism in the holy stream — Transfiguration, or ‘baptism of 
fire ’ on a mount — No bloody sacrifices, &:c. — Parable of the sower and 
the tares — The woman at the well — Promise of another Buddha — • 
Miracles at Buddha’s death — The tears of a weeping woman had wetted 
his feet before his death — How to explain the parallels between Buddhistic 
and Christian records — Continuity of Divine influences. 

Buddha's Birthday on Christ mas-day. 

According to Sanscrit and Chinese scriptures, to the 
stone-cnt edicts of Asuka and the Sanchi Tope, certain 
legends about Buddha ciuculated in India and in China, 
not only before the close of the Apostolic age, but more 
than three centuries earlieT. Among these legends the 
most ancient are those which refer to the incarnation 
of Buddha as Angel-Messiah. 

Prophecies have directed the attention of men to 
the Tath^gatha, literally to ‘ Him that should come,’ to 
‘ the Anointed,’ the Messiah or Kung~teng of the Chinese. 
The expectation of this Messiah and of the kingdom 
wliich he should set up is a general one. He will come 
from hea\en, be born in the flesh, attested by miracles, 
bring to earth the highest wisdom from above, the 
Bodhi from beyond ; lie will establish a kingdom of 
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heavenly truth and justice, live as a man, then die and 
return to lieaven. Like his inotlier, lie will be of royal, 
not of priestly descent, and genealogies will jirove this. 
The Messiah inhabits the fourth or TCisitadieaven, a 
certain locality described as a circle, and which is dis- 
tinguished from ‘ tlie worlds above Tusita,' thus also 
from the highest material heavens. Apart fi^om all 
these, a non-material locality seems to he implied where 
the liigliest God dwells, to Avhom Buddha is said to 
have prayed, as to the self-dependent and creating God, 
Isvara-Deva. So hmg as Buddha is in the Tilsita- 
heaven, he is not yet at the height of his development, 
and he looks forward to the time after his last birth, 
the birth on earth, when the ways will be open to him 
which lead to what is called Xirvana, or destruction, 
but at the same time to the ‘ final resting-place of the 
spirit,’ the locality to which men long to come, where 
‘ the harvest ’ takes place. 

We leave the question for the present as an open 
one, whether the Xirv^lna was held to be or not the 
dwelling-])lace of tlie god to whom Buddha prayed, the 
man who as an Iranian could not have been an Atheist. 
But what is said about tlie non-material nature of the 
Xirvana is also said about Isvara-Deva, ^ the universal 
spirit,’ later called ‘ all the Buddhas,’ about the abso- 
lutely immaterial spirit, who is so unlike Buddha before 
his incarnathm- — absolutely independent of all influences 
of matter, being the Maha-Brahma, to whose ‘ bright 
body’ Buddha will resemble. Buddha is yet exposed to 
these material itiflueiu'es even in the fourth heaven, 
whicli com])arative ^ glory ' he is resolved to give u]) for 
a time in order to attain his final birth, that in the fleshd 

In aca^ordatu'e with ro(*orded Zoroastrian dodriiies, 
Gautama seems to have believed and taught, that ‘ the 
good and most holy Father of all truth ’ is the source of 
the supernatural light, of the spiritual power, wisdom, 

* iiommific of Bnddhn^ pp, 24, 77, 
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or Bodhi, and tlius of tlie moral element in man. 
Gautama was considered by his followers to have been 
a chosen instrument of that Divine power, as Angel and 
as Man. The Divine Wisdom, personified by the heavenly 
Buddha, becomes man, according to Iranian tradition, 
and it had a pre-mundane personal existence according 
to Zoroastrian and to Buddhistic records. It is owing 
to this Divine poAver Avhich is in the incarnate Buddha, 
that Avith uplifted eyes, and turned to the East, he can 
pray to tlie highest Spirit, and be at one AAuth him. It 
is only as the highest organ of the spiritual poAAmr, pro- 
ceeding from tlie highest Spirit, that Gautama could be 
by some concei\"ed as the source of the AA^orkh He Avas 
called its developer, and Avas in this sense identified Avith 
Isv4ra-Deva, the Creator, to Avhoni he prayed. 

At a certain time, which is not clearly defined, 
Gautama aa^s established ‘ in the condition of a Buddha, 
free for ever from the possibility of sorroAV and pain, 
and Avas therefore named Djina (the A^anqiiisher), 
possessed of all AAnsdom, A^ersed in the practice of it, 
perfectly acquainted with it, firmly grounded in the 
ways of heaven and in the Avays of purity and holiness, 
possessed of independent being, like all the lords of the 
world (all Buddhas), ready to accommodate himself to 
all possible circumstances.’ ^ As a spirit in the fourth 
IieaAmn, he resolves to give up ' aU that glory, in order 
to be born in the world,’ for the purpose ^ to rescue all 
men from their misery and ev^ery future consequence of 
it ; he voavs ^ to deliver all men, who are left as it were 
without a saviour.’ He is called ^ the great Plivsician,’ 
Healer or Saviour, the Bhagavat or ^ Blessed One,^ the 
Saviour of the W orld, the • God among gods.’ ^ 

The time of tliis heaA^enly Buddha’s incarnation is 
marked by Amrious statements. It is asserted to have 


' Horn. Hist., 278, 2, 53, 76, 1.30, 1.33. 

® Thus also Serosh was identified with Orniuzd and the Divine Word, 
Memra of the Targiitnim with Jehovah i 
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taken place on the eighth clay of the second month of 
spring : we hope to prove conclusively that this is our 
Christinas-day. 

In his treatise on the Vedic Calendar Jyotishain, 
Weber justly complains that all former works on Indian 
astronomy are based on sucli documents as were com- 
posed after tliat the last development of astronomy in 
India had been rea(*hod. The coin])arison of tlie most 
ancient (Calendars known to us has led Mr. Ih G. Ilalb 
burton, of Xova Scotia, to prove, that a New Year's 
festival connected witli and determined by tlie Pleiades 
was, by almost universal custom, and partly in times 
called ])re-lnstoric, connected with a tliree days' festival 
of the dead. It (‘orresponded with tlie Cliristian festivals 
of All Saints and All Souls, at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and was ])receded in some countries by a holy 
evening or Halloween.^ At first it was the appearance 
of the Pleiades at sunset, later their culmination at mkP 
night, which determined the commencement of the 
year. According to the calendar of the Brahmans of 
'firvalore tlie year began in November, and the first 
month was called after the Pleiades Cartiguey or Krit- 
tikas. The latter name Weber has shown to mean ‘ the 
associate^,' those who are bound together, the heap, 
whilst the Ilelirew word for the Pleiades, Kimah, has 
exactly the same meaning. Also, the first of the Naxa- 
tras, of the stellar houses or stations of the moon, was 
marked by the Pleiades. 

ThivS Indian year, determined by the Pleiades, began 
with the 17th of November, apjiroximatively at the time 
of the Pleiades culminating at midnight, and this (‘oun 
mencement of the year was celebrated by the Hindu 
Burga, a festival of the dead. Mr. Ilaliburton has 


^ Tlalitiurton, Matenalif for fho Hist my of Man^ partly quoted by 
Prnfe-csor Piazzi Smyth, and more fully examined and explained in Astro^ 
vomi<ai Myths, pp. ll 1-137, by the Rev. T. F. Biahe, Ooinp. E. r. Bunsen, 
JHr Vhjndm und der Thierkreis, oder dos Oeheitnnm dtr Symhole, 
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shown that on the 17th of X^-ivcmber, or Athyr — the 
Athyr of the Egyptians and Atauria of the Arabs — the 
three days' feast of the Isia took place, which culminated 
in the finding of Osiris, the lord of tombs, evidently 
contemporaneously with the culmination of the Pleiades, 
at midnight. It was on that same day, in the second 
month of the Jewish year, which corresponds with our 
Xovember, that Noah shut himself up in t]ie ark, 
according to Genesis ; that is, on the same day when 
the image of Osiris was by the priests shut up in a 
sacred coffer or ark. According to Greswell, this new 
year's commemoration on the 17th of November ob- 
tained among the Indians in the earliest times to which 
Indian calendars can be traced back. It is sufficient for 
our argument, that its commencement can be proved 
long before the birth of Gautama-Buddha. 

If the 17th of November was New Year's-day, the 
second month commenced on the 17th of December, 
and ‘ the eighth day,' Buddha's birthday, was the 25th 
o£_I)eceraber,, the sun’s annual birthday, ~^dien tlie 
power of the sun ceases to decrease and again begins to 
increased The text in Buddhistic writings we are con- 
sidering presupposes the commencement of the year on 
the 1 i th of November, and thus points to the 25th of 
December. This is confirmed by another statement 
in the same scripture. At the time of Buddha’s birth, 
‘ the asterism Chin was passing and the asterism Koh 
was coming ond Evidently this refers to the contempo- 
raneous rising and setting of certain stars on opposite 
sides of tlie horizon. In the assumed but uncertain 
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^ ‘ According to the Christian calendar the birthday of John the Baptist 

IS on the day of the summer solstice, when the sun begins to decrease. The 
words attributed to him in the Fourth Gospel, that he must decrease and 
Jesus increase, may be referred to this connection of the respective birth- 
days of John and of Jesus w’ith the summer and the winter solstice. As there 
are &ix months between this change in the sun's position, so, according to 

e ospe a ter Luke, the Baptist was exactly six months younger than 
Jesus. (Luke i. 24 .) ^ ^ , 

, ^ it K” ''‘A ^ i ^ ‘ 
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year of Buddha’s birth, 625 b.c., in the latitude of 
Benares, on the 25th of December, and at midnight, 
Avhen according to prophecies the birth of the Anointed 
One was expected, ^ the point of the echptic rising 
above the horizon was very close to the star X Virginis, 
whilst the stars a and f of this sign had already risen 
some distance. At this time the point of the ecliptic 
setting was in Aries, nearly in the same longitude as 
Ilamal, a Arictis, the nearest visible star being /x Ceti.’ 
The Avliole of Shin (Cliin) had set at tliat hour in lath 
tilde 25"^. Pisces had also entirely set; and the lunar 
mansion immediately above tlie western horizon was the 
one numbered 16 in Williams’s list (Sen or Sin ?).^ It 
would seem, therefore, that this asterism Sen was the 
one meant in one Buddhist record, where it is called 
Chin. On this supposition the two asterisms mentioned 
as coming and going at the time of Buddha's birth 
would both be correctly referred to. But it is enough 
for our argument that an asterism in Virgo is clearly 
stated as coming on or rising on the horizon at that 
time, for the sign of Virgo was certainly rising on the 
eastern liorizon at midnight on the 25th of December in 
the year 625 B.c., as seen in the latitude of Buddha’s 
birthplace. The position of the sphere would not be 
materially altered in any of the possible other dates of 
Buddha’s birth. 

Thus it is not proved that Gautama-Buddha was 
really born on the 25th of December, or rather at mid- 
night on the 24th, at the dawn (Maya) of the first day 
of the new solar year ; but it is proved, that the birth 
of tlie Angel Alessiah, whose symbol was the Sun, was 
expected and asserted to liave actually taken place at 
this time, that is, on the eighth day of the second 
month of the year which was computed to begin on the 
17th of November. 

' Kindly communicated by Mr. Proctor. See AVilliams's Map of CMnest 
Asterisms^ 
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Buddhistic records imply that Buddha was born at 
the time of the sun s annual birthday, of its entry into 
the sign of the winter solstice, Avdien its apparent evolu- 
tion round tlie earth re-commences. The Cosinical was 
regarded as the symbol of the Ethical, the sun as the 
symbol of divine light, of whicli Gautama the enlightened 
was believed to be a chosen instruiuent. The solar 
Messianic symbol is thus proved to be more ancient 
than the time of Buddha’s birth. The sun "was the 
symbol of Gautama-Buddha and of Jesus Christ, who 
is described as ‘ the sun of righteousness’ and as Hhe 
day-spring from on high.’ This common symbolism 
may help to explain several parallels in Buddhistic and 
in Christian records. Here we liave only to point out, 
that as on the transmitted day of Buddhas birth, so on 
Christmas-day the constellation of the sphere rising on 
the Eastern horizon is that of the Virgin, represented 
as holding the new-born Sun-God in her arms, and fol- 
lo'vved by the Serpent, wlio aims at lier heel and almost 
touches it with its open mouth. Tlie symbolism of the 
sphere on Christmas-day points to Isis witli lier infant 
Horns ; to the virgin Maya with lier infant Buddha ; and 
to the Virgin Mary with her infant Jesus, described in 
the Apocalypse of John as persecuted by the old ser- 
pent, the Devil. 

Are these and other similar coincidences a mere 
chance, or have the respective traditions originated in a 
common source, and is that source a Divine Reve- 
lation ? 


The Angel icho is to become Buddha, 

We have showm that among a certain circle of In- 
dians, prophecies were accredited which announced the 
incarnation of an Angel, called the Anointed or Messiah, 
who sliould bring to earth the Wisdom or Bodhi from 
abo\ e and establish the kingdom of heavenly truth and 
justice. He would be of royal descent, and genealogies 
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would connect him with his ancestors. ‘ The Blessed 
One,’ the ‘ God among Gods,’ and the ‘ Saviour of the 
World,’ was, according to Buddhistic records, incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the royal virgin Maya, and he was 
born on Christmas-day, the birthday of the sun, for 
which reason the sun became the symbol of Gautama- 
Buddha. 

Tlie angel, whose time of in (aim at ion is astrono- 
mically fixed, knows by the jiosition of the stars, that 
his time is come to descend to earth, as (U'gan of 
Divine enlightenment, of the Wisdom from above, of 
the Tradition from beyond the Prashna Paramita. The 
Bodhisatva, or next candidate for the Buddha dignity, 
the Tathagatha, lie that should come, has fulfilled his 
years in the heavenly dwelling-place as Deva or Spirit, 
the Kung-teng, the Anointed or Messiah, is about to be 
born in the flesh. Sadness prevails among his fellow- 
spirits, because of his approaching departure. One of 
his companions is consoled by the consideration, that 
they can attain the privilege of descending to the earth, 
in order to see the place where Buddha is to be born. 
Another expresses his wish that his years in the place 
he inhabits were passed, so tluit he might be born with 
him on earth. Again another spirit says : ‘ Let not 
your heart be afraid, he will come aaain.’ Finally, one 
of Buddha' s associates addresses the departing one in 
these words : ‘Maha Parusha,’ great soul, or great Lord, 

‘ do not forget us/ In his parting address the heavenly 
Buddha says, that birth and death are the cause of all 
parting, that his fellow-s])irits need not be sad about 
him. For in course of time he had become possessed 
of a certain condition or Karma, in ('onsec|uen('e of his 
having ‘ always prepared his heart for the possession of 
the highest wisdom, by constant vows and prayers,’ and 
that tliis Karma guards him from a long sojourn in the 
world. 

Gn the real meaning of " Karma,’ difierent opinions 
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among the interpreters of Jhiddliisni prevail. It has 
been defined as • a eoiine(.‘ting link, a Ijridge between 
one life and another,' and yet mjt as the soul, which 
Buddliisni is held not to acknowledge. Karina is ex- 
plained to be the doctrine, that as soon as a sentient 
being dies, whether angel, man, or animal, a new being 
is produced in a more or less painful and material state 
of existence, according to the Karma, desert or merit, 
of the being who had died. Karma is a moral cause, 
and never dies. From one point of view Karma ‘has 
much analogy with soul ; and from another it is a name 
given to the moral power working in the universe.^ 
We submit that this moral power must be identified 
with ‘ the spiritual power ' or Maya, which is also called 
‘ Holy Spirit.’ It is this power in lieaven and earth 
which is said to have guarded Biiddlia from a long 
sojourn in the world, and whicli enabled him to fix his 
heart on what is not material, and finally to enter 
Kirvana. Whether Karma be regarded as conscience, 
or as instinct, in either ease it iniglit he connected, more 
or less directly, witli the ‘ Holy Sjiirit ’ or ‘ Word,’ through 
which, according to Iranian tradition, the liighest God 
communicates his mysteries to reasoiialfie beings in 
heaven and earth. 


‘ This, his body,’ Avhich Buddha has ‘ not yet been 
able to cast off,’ though in heaven, would be born in 
the world, but soon he would receive perfect liberation 
from all matter in the Isirvana. ‘I now am about to 
assume a body (Shan-yeou), not for the pleasure of 
gaining wealth or enjoying the pleasures of sense, but 
I am about to descend and be born among men (to take 
this one birth ) simply to give peace and rest to all 
flesh, and to remove all sorrow and grief from the 
world.’ The body which Buddha possessed in heaven 
before his incarnation he was then about ‘ to quit for 


‘ Khj-s Davids, Buddhim, 101-103, 1.00. 
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ever/ But later recorded tradition implies, that after 
the incariuitiou Buddha would assume another body, 
tlie ‘ spotless and pure/ Dharmakaya, which, in ‘ the 
final resting-place of the spirit,’ in the Nirvana he 
would possess under different circumstances, and ‘ long 
after ’ the human body has passed away. In one of 
the ancient Gathas or hymns, ^ the deliverance ’ (in 
Nirvana) is connected with tlie obtaining of ^ a body 
free from contamination/ that is, free from all material 
influences, a spiritual body/ 


Nirvana is the Sun. 

Buddha is described as leaving the fourth heaven, 
Tusita, but from thivS locality, as from all material 
heavens or Eupa, the highest of which is called 
Akanishta, is distinguished the Nirvana. We submit 
that the mysterious Nirvana or ‘ annihilation,’ refers to 
the place where ‘ all matter ’ is supposed to be anni- 
hilated, that is, to the Sun. 

According to Buddhist conception, within the circle 
of the souls migrations from one material body to 
another, one and the same laAV rules, that is, the dee<ls 
of the past life of the soul in a material prison act 
upon another existence of the soul in the veil of 
matter. From this never-varying law of rewards and 
punishments, no escape for reasonable beings is possible ; 
except by continually fixing the mind and the heart on 
tlie final destruction of all material influences. These 
prevent the liberation of tlie soul from su(‘cessive births 
and deaths, and hinder the entrance of the soul into 
Nirvana. The soul is the breutli or spirit from tlie 
spiritual world, which is separated from the material 
world by a great gulf. The light from the spiritual 
world, from its centre, shines in a dark place, as the 

^ Bom. 26, aa, 34 , 1.30, and Beal's Buddkid PiiffrimSy 400 A,i>, 

and 518 A.i>. 
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glory or Sliecliina, syml)olise(l l3y tlie sun, shone in the 
darkness of the Holiest of the Holy. 

The Buddhists seem originally to have conceived tlie 
locahty of Xirvaiia in a manner similar to the Christian’s 
conception of God’s abode, as a place where, as in the 
sun, there is ‘ neither variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing.’ The Nirvana seems to have been regarded as a 
locahty which, like the sun, does not appear to revolve 
around other bodies. The Buddliists may be assumed 
to have regarded Nirvana as the non-material centre 
of the universe, and source of light. Since the orbit of 
bodies in space forms the basis of tlie doctrine of trans- 
migrations of souls, the sun, as the supposed immaterial 
centre of these bodies which appear to rotate round this 
luminary, could be regarded as the appropriate symbol 
of the Nirvana, ‘ the last resting-])lace of tlie spirit,’ 
which has tlien been freed from the ever-returning cycles 
of birth and death, and returns to its liome. 

Thus the idea would suggest itself to regard the sun 
as the purely spiritual and immaterial dwelling-])lace of 
the self-dependent, world-creating spirit, Isvara-Deva, to 
whom Buddha prayed with uplifted eyes. Ilis system of 
morality, which he could not connect with tlie gods of the 
Brahmans, must have acknowledged a non-terrestrial, 
spiritual source of moral Providence, unknown to Brah- 
manism, at least as piibhcally proclaimed. Gautama 
is recorded to have regarded the origin of the soul, 
which Brahmanism vaguely connected with Brahma, as 
beyond human comprehension. But he cannot have 
separated the soul from the highest spirit, to whom he 
prayed. The spiritual body of the Arhats, of the rigliteous, 
or saints, is to be like the shining body of Brahma ; they 
shall shine like the sun when they have entered 
Nirvana. 

In the most ancient Buddhistic writings two essen- 
tially different explanations of the Nirvana are given. 
On the one side it is described as the end of all existence, 
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even as the extinguishing of a fiaine, as a cessation of 
thought. But in other passages it is described as the 
place of peace, of an existence Avithout birtlis and 
deatlis, as ' a place of repose,’ to be enjoyed by the con* 
querors in the material world — that is, as Ave may 
assume, by the souls Avho have conquered over matter, 
and Avho are to enjoy a non-material, a sjhritual 
body. The Xirvana can only be rear*lmd by iiiAvard 
growtlu by ‘ tlie path of Avisdoin ’ ; to Avhicli Avay of 
evAudasting life is opposed tlie Avay Avhicli leads to ‘ tlie 
])OAver and dominion ’ A\diich tlie evil spirit, the god of 
the material Avorld, exercises, and Avhicli is to be 
destroyed. From tliis it may be concluded, that 
Xirvana Avas connected with the kingdom of the good 
and bright spirit, A\dth tlie abode of the self-dejAendent 
god, IsA^ara-Deva. 

Nirvana is the highest aim, the highest reAvard of 
tlie Avandering soul, the place from AAdience it came and 
Avhither it returns, tlie place of the lieaA^enly harvest, 
according to a simile of Gautama, to AAdiich A\"e shall 
])rescntly refer. In some of the most ancient Buddhist 
records, in the Jatakas or stories, in the Gathas or 
songs AAdiich Sakya is said to have redted, and AAdiich 
shoAv some relations to the Gathas of Zoroaster in the 
ZendaA^esta, the Nirvana is described, though not exclu- 
siA^el}" of other AueAA^s, as the final resting-place of 
spiritual beings. Buddha is recorded to liaAm said that 
lie saAA'^ indiAuduals in NirA^ana, and many holy men are 
mentioned by name ‘ avIio entered into the brightness of 
the sun, and attained the straight path.’ Their desire 
is fulfilled, and they ‘abide for ever in the true eternal 
hiAv ' ; they (Bvell in ‘ the only truly great one of the 
three AAmrlds.’ The ‘ condition of Nirvana,’ to be desired 
above all things, is contrasted to ‘all eartlily things/ 
Avhich are ‘ perishalde.’ The narrow path leads to ‘the 
shore of Nirvana,’ to ‘the ever constant condition/ to 
^ tlie nectar of true religion,’ to immortality. Nirv^ana 
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is identified with ^ the opening of the pure ways of 
heaven/ of the ‘ gates of eternal life/ and is actually 
called the sun, and ^ the centre of the supei'uatural 
light.’ ^ Thus the immortality of the soul in Xirvana is 
clearly acknowledged. Xirvana is the place of the in- 
gathering, tlie heavenly garner for the ripened fruit 
sown in the material world : it is the sun as the region 
of eternal life. 

The explanation of Xirvana as the sun is confirmed 
by tlie presumable identity of the sun-god Abidlia with 
the highest spirit, Isvara-Deva, who thrones in Xirvana, 
and also by the direct connection of Buddha with Xirvlina 
as well as with the sun. The sun is the symbol of Buddha, 
who is represented as a ram or lamb — that is, as the 
stellar symbol of the spring-equinox in his time, as the 
Sun in Aries. This interpretation is all the more ad- 
missible, as we have proved that, according to Buddhistic 
records, Gautama-Buddha’s birth was expected, and had 
taken place, on the sun’s annual birthday. Again, the 
connection of the locality of Xirvana with the sun is 
confirmed by what seems to have been tlie aboriginal 
meaning of the ‘ four paths ’ which lead to Xirvana, and 
which we may now connect with the ^ four kings ’ and 
the four cardinal points of tlie Zodiac, with ‘ tlie four 
quarters of the world,’ towards each of which the new- 
born Gautama-Buddha is said to have advanced seven 
steps. Buddhists describe Abidha as the god of light 
(of the sun), as surrounded by four mysterious beings, 
which form a striking analogy to the four cherubim 
and four beasts of the Hebrew^ and Christian Scriptures. 

The enemy of the sun-god Abidha is the ‘ king of 
death and the dwelling-place of Abidha, the king* of 
life, is Xirvana, from which it follows that the sun 
wms by Buddhists identified wth Xirvana. In this 
locality there is neither darkness nor death : ‘ To be 

* Romantic History^ 0, 121, 1.30, 251. 253, 190, 200, 208, 212, 215, 217; 
comp. 175, 219, 225. j » > > > 
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and not to be, Iioav ran this l)e united in One, how can 
this be Xirvuna? Tliese two conditions have notliin<jf in 
common ; can darkness and light be united ? ’ As in 
the sun, vso in Nirvana there is no darkness, no deatli. 
As tlie sun was regarded to be the source of tlie vital 
and enlightening spiritual power and of the liigliest 
wisdom, as throne of the god of light, so it is tlie long- 
ing of all sons of the Wisdom from above, of tlie Bodhi 
or spiritual power, of the Maya or Brahm, whose (diiiif 
organ Gautama was, to reach " the way and the place ’ 
into which ‘ all Buddlias ’ liave entered^ 

At the same time the word ‘ Nirvana ’ is used to 
describe a spiritual condition, a ‘ condition of moral 
rest,’ of which Gautama had received a foretaste whilst 
on earth, since lie possessed the Praslina Paramita, the 
Wisdom or Bodhi, the Tradition ‘ from beyond.’ For 
this reason he was ‘ in possession of complete spiritual 
life,’ being ‘ perfected,’ and having, in a spiritual sense, 
‘ reached Nirvana.’ His flesh was, therefore, not at 
enmity with the spirit within the same ; and because 
the ojiposiiig jirinciple in himself had been overcome 
by the required free determination of his Avilh therefore 
his liberation from the lari^le of birth and death took 
place, and ‘ through eternity ’ he was to recenve no 
more ‘migratory existence,' but the enduring existen<*e, 
eternal life in Nirvana. It follows from these and 
similar passages that even the personal existence in 
the flesh did not prevent Gautama entering, during his 
sojourn on earth, int<^> that spiritual condition which in 
tlie highest and abiding sinise was conn(‘(‘ted with 
Nirvana as tlu? ‘(H‘ntr(‘ of supernatural light’ and the 
‘ briglitness of the ^un.' If therefore in i‘^olated pas- 
sages Gautama is recorded to have said that after the 

^ Comp. O >»!/)' of OriroiaUfifa, 1^74. p. 155; I^om. Mut, 251. 

Abidba to bf* only anotb*^r name for Amitbaba, the ^ad of boundlee^ 

H-rht. said by Xortli^^rn Bmldhists to inhabit the Paradi'^e of the West, and 
for Adi-Buddha of the (Eitel. Budclhwiij eecond edition, US f., 

110 f. 
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birth of Bocllii in him ho at C)noe obtained deliverance, 
and that hereafter there would be ‘ no more individual 
existence/ no more ‘ bliava/ this expression, the exact 
meaning of which is doubtful, can only be referred to 
]iis body in the flesli, as the last of material bodies. 
From tlie ‘ bhava ' must be distinguished the spotless 
and pure ‘ dharmakaya,’ tlie spiritual body, in ‘ the final 
resting-place of the spirit," in Xirvana. This celestial 
body the Buddhist expects to possess under different 
circumstances, long after ‘ the human body ' has passed 
away, after the end of the soufs transmigrations, which 
only in the exceptional cases of incarnate angels like 
Buddlia were regarded as having come to an end with 
the life on earth. The body in the flesli was regarded 
by Gautama, according to the texts, as one of five 
finite existences, the five Skhandha, of which he is 
recorded to have said : ‘ It is impossible to say that 
either of these is I,’' that is attd or atma, the self,” 
wliich being in its germ of heavenly origin, cannot be 
identified with any one of tlie souls material embodi- 
ments. The soul of man is intended finally to be 
in a body like that of Gautama, which is described 
as resembling the bright body ’’ of Brahma, “ a body 
free from contamination,” and which alone can “ cross 
over to the shore ” of Xirvana, which body alone can 
reach the “heavenly land of the Arhats,” and the 
“ lake of Ambrosia wdiich washes awmy all sin/’ ’ ^ 

To be like Gautama is to reach the ideal which has 
been set to humanity, and to be like God. Salvation does 
not depend on any outward act ; but on a change or re- 
newal of the mind, on a reform of the inner nature, on 
frith in the innate guiding powder of God, of Avliich the 
celestial Buddha incarnated in Gautama was held to be 
the highest organ. Tlie saving fifitli, therefore, was 
brought by and centred in the incarnate Angel-Messiah, 
the Saviour of the world. Thus also the Hindus held, 
» Momnnfk History, 2S4, 138, 77. Rhys Daylda, /.c., 148. 
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certainly those of later times, that their ancient belief 
in tlie doctrine of ‘ salvation by faith ’ or ‘bhakti’ centred 
in tlie God-man, Krishna, one of tlie incarnutions of 
the Deity. Salvation is by faitli, and faith comes by tlie 
Maya, the Spirit or Word of God, of which Jiuddlia, the 
Angel-Messiah, was regarded as the divinely (*hosen and 
in(*arnate messenger, the vicar of God, and God liimself 
on earth. ^ 

Conceived by the Holy Gho-d, born of the Viryin Moya. 

Tlie incarnation of the Angel destined to become 
Buddha took place in a spiritual manner. The ele- 
phant is the syinl^ol, as of the sun, so of power 
and wisdom ; and Buddha, symbolised by the sun, 
was considered the organ of divine ‘ jx.nver and 
wisdom,’ as he is called in the ‘Tikas.’ For these 
reasons Buddha is described by Buddhistic legends as 
having descended from heaven in the form of an 
elephant to the jilace where the virgin Maya was. But 
according to Chinese-Buddhistic writings, it was the 
‘ Holy (Tliost,’ or ‘ Shing-Shiiu’ whi(*li des< ‘ended on the 
virgin Maya. The effect produced Iw tliis miracle is 
thus summed up in the most ancient Chinese life of 
Ihiddlui which we at present ])ossess ; translated be- 
tween A.i). 25 and 190: ‘If the child born from this 
con(‘eption be induced to lead a secular hfe, he shall 
be(‘ome a universal monarch ; but if he leave his home 
and become a religious [xtsou, then he shall become 
Buddha, and shall sav’e the world. 

<lautama had himself {*lH)sen Maya for his mother 
among the daughters of imm, when in thc» fourth 
heaven he* had seen, guided by astronomical signs, 

^ Moiiier Williams, Hindnmn^ 115, 130, 2\Cf -2iyo. The Maya, or Holy 
Ohost of the Jtuddliists may be sabdy as with the Brahm, so with 

the oriirinal eternal element or IVikriti, from whieb the world pro<^ded 
aoeoniirur to tlie system of Sankhya, well known tu rrautama. 

( 'orainunicated by IVof, comp. iVal, Tripiftikn^ UXl. 

I> 
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by a Messianic star, that the time for liis incarnation 
had come. Having seen the Messianic constellation, the 
Angel-Messiah at once chose his parents in the flesh. 
His choice fell on the King of Kapilavastn and his 
virgin-bride Maya or Mayadevi. She was so called 
after Maya, the spiritual, creative and enhghtening 
poAver of Indian tradition, after tlie Bodhi or Wisdom 
from above, the power, word, or spirit, tlie Bralim of 
the highest God. Tliis power of tlie Highest, ‘the 
Holy Ghost,’ was to surround her, and tlius ‘the holy 
mother’ was to give birtli to ‘ the holy son,’ 

The virgin Queen of Kapilavastn, in the tenth 
month after her heavenly conception, was on a journey 
to her father, called Supra-Buddha-Grihapati, Living in 
the city of Devadaho, and slie had reached tlie Lumbini 
Garden, but according to other accounts she was only 
halfway in a forest, where she had alighted in an inn, 
when Buddha was born. The birth took place under 
‘two golden trees’— under the Bodhi-tree, Palasa, the 
acacia, originally the fig-tree, symbol of knowledge, 
and under the Asoka-tree, the tree of life. Among the 
thirty-two signs which were to be fulfilled by the 
mother of the expected Messiah, tlie fifth sign was 
recorded to be, that slie would be on a journey at the 
time of her childbirth d Besting under the Palasa-tree, 
Maya was thus addressed by ‘the heavenly women’ 
who surrounded her :• ‘ The Queen now brings forth the 
child, able to divide the wheel of life and death in 

The thirty-two signs refer to thirty-two deities, headed hy Indra, who 
is the thirty-third, that is eight \ asas, eleven Rudras, twelve Adityas, 
two Aswins. There were also eighty signs of secondary importance. The 
number thirtyrtwo represents the half of the number sixty-four, which, 
together with the holy number eight, constituted the holy numbers of 
Chinese tradition before the time of Confucius and Buddha. These num- 
bers added together represented the ancient astronomical cycle of seventy- 
two, based on the observation, which was not quite correct tiU much later, 
mat in seventy-two solar years the preceSv«?ion amounts to one day. (Comp. 
E. V. Bunsen, Die Plejaden und der Thierhreh.) 

1 miracle to interrupt the continuous cycle of births 

and deaths, to enter Nirvana, the sun, which seems to pass by the twelve 
zodiacal Xidana^ 
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heaven and earth no teacher can e*qual him; able to 
deliver both Devas and men from every kind of sorrow: 
let not the Queen be distressed, we are here to support 
her.’ Thereupon Bodhisatwa, perceiving his mother 
Maya standing on the ground, with a branch of the 
tree in her hand, ‘with conscious mind, arose from his 
seat and was born.’ The attending spirits exclaimed : 
‘All joy be to you, Queen i\Iaya, rejoice and be glad, 
for this child you have borne is holy.’ lie foj'tliwith 
‘walked seven steps towards each quarter of the 
horizon, and, looking first to the East, he pronounced 
tlie words of the GAthil; ‘In all the world I am the 
very chief, from tins day fortli my births are finished.’ 

The ‘ Saviour of tlie world,’ or ‘ the Blessed One of 
tlie world,’ the Bhagavat, tlic ‘ only begotten ’ Bodhi- 
satwa, is born in the presence of tlie highest God, of 
Indra, the King of kings, and of Brahma. This event 
is attested by miracles. 'V\T[iilst ‘ the sun and moon are 
darkened and deprived of their light,’ there is ‘a divine 
light diffused round his person,’ so that the Queen’s son 
was ‘ heralded into the world by a supernatural light.’ 
Then ‘the llishis and Devas avIio dwelt on earth 
exclaimed with great joy : Tliis day Buddlia is l)orn 
for the good of men, to dispel the darkness of their 
ignorance. Then the four heavenly kings took up the 
strain and said : Now because Bodliisatwa is born, to 
give joy and bring ])ea<‘e to the world, therefore is 
tliere this brightness. Then the gods of the thirty- 
three heavens took up tin* biirtlu ii of tlu* strain, and 
the Vania D(‘vas and the TiAita Devas, and so forth, 
through all the lieaveiis of tlie Kama. Bujia, and Arupa 
worlds, even u|) to the Akanishta lu’avi*n>, all the* 
Deva> joined in this song and ^aid : To-<lay Bodhisatwa 
is born on (*arlh. to give joy and i^eaee to men and 
Devas, to slied liuht in the dark jdaces, and to give 
sight to the blind.’ ^ 

* ] lli^< 77 /j 43-5<3. 
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A holy One, a Pdslii, called Asita or Kala, the ' Black 
One,’ dwelling at peace above the thirty-three heavens,’ 
seeing celestial signs, and hearing the celestial song, 
descended to the grove, ' where he usually dwelt on 
earth.’ But, according to other accounts, he was a 
Tapaso or ascetic, from the Himalaya, called Kala- 
devalo, which name corresponds with that of Asita. 
He gets to Kapilavastu, where Maya tries to make the 
child bow its head in reverence towards the feet of Asita. 
But the child, ‘ by his spiritual power, turned liimself 
round in his mother’s arms, and presented his feet 
towards the Eishi, who begged to worship his feet.’ 
Then Asita, unbearing his right shoulder and bending 
his right knee to the ground, took the child in his 
arms, and, returning to his seat, rested on his knees. 
He declared, that ‘ with the deepest reverence of body 
and mind,’ he took refuge in and submitted to the 
child. ‘ Doubtless this child by his Divine wisdom, is 
completely acquainted with all events, past and future, 
and will therefore be able to preach the law,’ after 
having become ‘completely inspired,’ tluit is, after 
thirty-five years. Asita, being of an advanced age, 
deplores that he is too old to hear himself the Messianic 
proclamation of the pure law. He returns, rejoicing, to 
his mountain-home, for his eyes have seen the ])romised 
and expected ‘ Saviour.’ ^ 

Maya’s death took place on the seventh day after 
the child’s birth, when she was ‘ translated at once ’ to 
heaven, whence she occasionally descends to comfort 
men. The holy son is placed under the care of a 
chosen stepmother, Maha-Praj?ipati, the virgin’s son 
having neither brothers nor sisters. ‘ The royal prince’s 

' Momantic History^ 54-62. The paintings in the Cave of Ajunta i«pre- 
sent Asita with the child in his atm 9 . It is curious, that whilst this Simeon 
ol the Buddhists is called the Black, a Simon-Niger is mentioned in the 
Act« among the prophets of the Antiochian Church, which we shall connect 
with Essenes, these with Buddhist*. 
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foster-mother sedulously attended him without inter- 
mission, as the sun attends on the moon during the first 
portion of each month, till the moon arrives at its 
fulness. So the child gradually waxed and increased 
in strength ; as the shoot of the Nyagrodha-tree gradually 
increases in size, well planted in the earth, till itself 
becomes a great tree, thus did the child day by day 
increase, and lacked notlaing.’ This tradition seems to 
be very old, as Buddha is compared to the growing 
inoon,^ not to the sun groAving in strength, the birthday 
of which is described, perhaps by relatively later 
tradition, as the birthday of Buddha. When the sun 
had become Buddha’s symbol, and Avhen the tradition 
about his life on earth referred to him as ‘ the glory of 
the newly risen sun,’ the mother’s symbol must have 
been changed from the moon to the siin.^ 


Presentation in the Temple and Temptation in the 
Wilderness. 

Up to his eighth year the prince lives in the royal 
palace, without receiving any tuition, but from the 
eighth to the twelfth year masters are given him. Wlien 
tAvelve years old, the child is presented in the temple, 
on which occasion forthwith all statues rise and throw 
themselves at his feet, even the statues of Indra and 
Brahma.^ ‘ He explains and asks learned questions ; 
he excels all those who enter into competition with 
him.’ Yet he Avaits till he has reached his thirtieth 
year before teaching in public surrounded by disciples. 

^ According to one of the sacred histories, or Itihasas, in the Mahabharata, 
a certain Buddha is called Son of the Moon, and his^ son was rarurava8,'who 
introduced the three firas of sacrifice, according^ to the Rig-\eda, (Buncker, 
ii. 35). The holy seventh days of the Buddhists, the Uposatha, refer to 
the moon, and are the four days in the lunar month when the moon is full, 
or new, or halfwav between the two, (Rhys Davids, l,c. 140.) 

^ Comp, the connection of the moon with the child’s mother in the Apoca- 
lypse of John, 

® This latter feature is not recorded in the Lalita- Vittara^ 
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‘ Seeing all flesh weighed down by sorrow, oppressed 
by the weight of false teaching and heretical beliefs, 
he thought, how difficult to release them by declaring 
this inscrutable law of mine ! tlunking thus, he desired 
to remain as a solitary hermit (aranya).’ According to 
another account, he left the palace when twenty-eight 
years old, spent seven years iu the wilderness, and not 
till his thirty-fifth year, having then learnt perfect wis- 
dom, as Asita predicted, did he become a pubhc teacher. 

‘ The child of heavenly birth is thoroughly acquainted 
with the human heart,’ he has ‘ arrived at perfect 
righteousness,’ and can now fulfil his ‘ destiny,’ which 
is ‘ to establish the kingdom of the highest truth upon 
earth,’ that is, ‘ the kingdom of righteousness.’ Buddha 
has come ‘ to dehver man from doubt and fear,’ and he 
is recorded to have said : ‘ My heart enlightened, I 
desire to enhghten others.’ ^ 

It was at Rajagraha, near Patna, and at Savastu 
tliat Gautama began publicly to teach. During the 
rainy season he withdrew with his disciples to the 
Gardens of Ivalanda and of Jeta, and he seems generally 
to have avoided the cities. The number of his disciples 
had soon risen to sixty, and he sent tliem in different 
directions to preach. Before Gautama can fulfil his 
desire ‘ to open the gates of everlasting fife,’ to prepare 
men for immortality, he must destroy death by con- 
quering over the God of death. Gautama is now able 
to withstand, in the wilderness among beasts of prey, 
tlie attack and ‘temptation’ of Mara, ‘the god of death.’ 
He is also called ‘king of the world of sin,’ the ruler 
m ‘hell’ Gautama's antagonist or Satan, Mara, ‘trans- 
formed’ himself (appeared iu the air), and promised 
Buddha the rule of the world (in seven days), but ‘ the 
Holy One ’ said to the devil ; ‘ Thou, altliough supreme 
in the world of de.dre, liast no authority or power in 
the spiritual world ; tliou art acquainted only with the 

‘ Itoinuntir Ilhfory, 03, Ct, 07, 71, 72, 242, 142,1.54, 212, 215. 
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wretched beings in hell : but I belong not to either of 
tile three material worlds. It is I who hereafter will 
destroy thine abode, oh Mara, and wrest from you your 
power and your dominion. . . . ISTot long hence I shall 
attain the highest wisdom, I shall soon become Buddha, 

. . , my helpers are the Devas of the pure abodes, 
my sword is Wisdom ... I scorn the lie.' Having 
‘defeated and overpowered all the evil influences and 
devices of Mara and his companions,’ eight guardian- 
angels ' encouraged and comforted ’ the Blessed One 
in various ways. Hereupon supernatural effects were 
mtnessed in heaven and earth. ‘ There was no ill 
feeling or hatred in the hearts of men, but whatever 
want there wms, wli ether of food or drink or raiment, 
was at once supphed ; the blind received their sight, 
the deaf heard, and the dumb spake ; those who were 
bound in hell were released, and every kind of being — - 
beasts, demons, and ail created things — found peace 
and rest.’ ^ 

This wicked MAra who opposes Gautama is by 
Buddhist legends distinguished from the good serpent 
Xaga, proVjjably the fire-spirit, symbolised by the 
serpent-formed lightning, a spirit who does Buddha no 
harm, and who is present at liis baptism. But we may 
safely assume that the Initiated did connect Mara, the 
devil, with the symbol of an evil serpent, with an evil 
Kaga. For mention is made of a Naga or serpent with 
seven heads ; and a ‘ poisonous serpent ’ or* dragon, 
whom nothing but ‘ the fire-spirit ’ could subdue, 
tlireateus ‘ with liis flames ’ Gautama's life. The latter 
is reported to have said : ‘ If the place w'ere full of 
fiery serpents, they could not hurt one hair of my 
body, how much less this one evil creature.’ Again, 
Gautama is represented, like Siva, sitting on a serpent, 
as if its conr|ueror. Among his followers Mara desig- 
nates some as ‘ my army of warriors,’ and literally as 
‘ HomnnfirJlUtory^ 09 - 227 . 
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‘ the Nagas (serpents), each riding on a pitch-black 
cloud and launciiing forth the fiery lightnings.’ Like 
as tlie sun gains the victory over the dark cloud 
with its serpent-formed lightning, so Gautama-Buddha, 
wliose symbol is tlie sun, gains the victory over his 
antagonist Mara, who is followed by fiery serpents, and 
who is liimself described as a poisonous serpent. It is 
implied that Gautama is the organ of the fire-spirit, 
who can conquer this serpent. Buddha is sometimes 
represented as a ram or lamb, and since the constellation 
of the Serpent is placed on the sphere opposite to 
Aries, the spring-equinoctial sign, at the rising of which 
Buddha was born, we may assert, that MMa, the devil, 
is identified, at least connected with the evil Naga, the 
poisonous serpent.* It may now be regarded as highly 
probable, that the Buddliists, like the Egyptians and 
the tradition in the Apocrypha of the Septuagint, dis- 
tinguished a good serpent from an evil one. The good 
serpent was on tlie Aile connected with the solar disc ; 
but the fire, which had been the earher symbol of this 
serpent, was referred to lightning. 


The Messiah. 

The appearance of Gautama is described as ‘ full of 
grace,’ his body as surrounded with a ‘ glory ’ similar 
to the sun ; and in the representations of tliis glory fiery 
tongues are discernible, wliilst two men are placed near 
him, one to Ids right hand, the other to his left. Before 
Ananda s conversion, the disciples of Gautama are de- 
scribed as sitting on his right hand and on his left. 
Buddha is represented as a ram or lamb, which symbol 
as we have seen, refers to the sun in the sign of Aries. 
Buddha is never represented as a bull, like Iklithras and 


• Romantic History, 210, 220. The Hebrew word Xachash, ‘ serpent/ is 
connected wnh .Naga. All heroes of light were opposed by heroes of dark- 
nes.-., synib<ili.-ed by i^erpent.'- (.<ee following Chapter). 
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the more ancient solar heroes of the time when 
Taurus was the spring-equinoctial sign. He is also 
called ' the lion from the tribe of Sakya/ and ' un- 
equalled among those born of Avomen.’ The ' heaven- 
descended mortal/ full of grace, brings ' truth ’ to the 
earth, ' the incomparable truth/ that is, ' the way of 
life’ and of 'immortality.’ At no time Buddha received 
this knowledge ' from a human source/ that is, from 
flesh and blood. His source was ' the power of his 
Divine wisdom/ the spiritual power or Maya, Avhich he 
already possessed before his incarnation. It Avas by 
this diAune poAver, which is also called 'the Holy Ghost/ 
that he became ' the Saviour,’ the ' Kung-teng,’ the 
Anointed or Messiah, to Avhom prophecies had pointed. 
Buddha Avas regarded as the supernatural light of the 
Avorld ; and this Avorld to which he came Avas his own, 
his possession, for he is styled: 'the Lord of the world.’ ^ 
As Gautama was born under the two trees Avhich 
symbolise knowledge and hfe, so, according to Bud- 
dhistic legends, the evil and the good in man are 
symbolised by trees. The object of man’s life ought to 
be to destroy ' the tree of evil ’ in himself, so that his 
' tree of good ’ may grow up and bear fruit. This can 
only be accomplished by prayer and humility, Avhich 
raise man to the height of ** the unknown’ — of the ' san- 
sarum dalain,’ to the knowledge of the ' sansara.’ Man 
must take an active part in the redemption of his soul, 
yet ' the redemption comes not from ourselves, but from 
causes Avhich are independent oi us.’^ Altliough the 
actions in previous existeiiees of the soul Av^ere held to 
accelerate or retard this redemption, the latter must 
have been believed to be also dependent on the influences 
of higher but cognate spirits, and, above all, on the 
highest, the self-dependent Spirit. This is proved by 
the transmitted story of Gautama’s water-baptism. 

' Romantic History, 160, 16, 34, 40, 53, 107, 24S, 241, 243, 249, 296. 

^ Bastifin. Reisen in China, * Anhang;' Romantic /TiVory, 107. 
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Immediately after his birth, spirits descend and bring 
water to wash the Itoly cliild, a transmitted occurrence, 
which seems by Buddhists to have been regarded 
as a supernatural act of ptirification. But the real 
symbol of the sanctity which Gautama was to attain, 
the outward sign of the inward grace, was his water- 
baptism. We sliall see that the latter preceded, and was 
probably regarded as a symbol of, his ^fire-baptism.’ 
The water-baptism of Gautama has not been sufficiently 
established hitherto. The Buddliists in Thibet have a 
water-baptism, Tuisol, preceded hy confession of sins ; 
but this rite might not have been sanctioned by Buddlia. 
In a Cliinese Life of Buddlia we read that, ‘ liviiig at 
Vaisali, Buddha delivered the l)aptism which rescues 
from life and death, and confers salvation.' This state- 
ment may have been connected with the account of 
Gautama’s crossing the river Xairafiyana. Before step- 
ping into the Avater, lie exjiressed Ins resolution to folloAV 
in the footsteps of all the Buddhas, to reach ‘the other 
shore,’ to ‘procure salvation for all men and (‘onduct 
them to the other shoi'e,' ^ that is, to the loiadity 
of Xirvana, to ‘ the lieavonly country,’ where all the 
Buddhas are, to tlie sun. A striking parallel must liere 
be pointed out. Israel’s crossing of the Bed Sea Avas 
by Paul regarded as tlie baptism of Israers fathers ; and, 
in harmony Avdth Paulinic allegories, Israel’s crossing of 
Jordan to reach the promised land lias by Banyan been 
described as a type of entering tlie lieaAmnly land, Jeru- 
salem Avliich is above, A\dth its tAveh^e gates, ^ and the 
tree of life, AAdiere the light shines as the sun. Even in 
the terrestrial type of the lieaA^enly Jerusalem, that is, in 
Zion, which the Babylonian Isaiah had called Beulah, 
Bunyan describes the sun as shining day and night. 

‘ Christian ’ attempts, Avith much hesitation, to proceed to 

* Beal, Histy 194-193; Sclilagiatweit, Buddhism in Thibet) 

Asiatic Journ.y xx. 172. 

* Twelve solar mansions, or signs of tlie Zodiac ; comp. Ernst von 
Bunsen, Das Symbol des K reuzes hei alien \ativnen. 
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the other shore, but he is unable to cross the river 
unaided. As in Isaiah the Lord is recorded to have 
said, ‘ When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with tliee,' and as Christ, the Angel of God, was witli 
the Israelites when they crossed the Eed Sea, so Jesus 
Christ, the Wisdom of God, assists ‘ Christian ’ in cross- 
ing the river d 

Gautama is described as crossing a certain stream in 
order to reach the land beyond, Nirvana with the Budlii- 
tree, the tree of knowledge or tree of life. Having 
entered the river and bathed, whilst spirits ^ showered 
down upon him every kind of flower and perfume, he 
attempted to proceed to the other sliore of the river," 
but from want of strength after his six years" penance, 
Gie was unable to reach the opposite bank." Then the 
spirit of a ^ certain great tree," of the Budhi-tree or tree 
of knowledge, which is also the tree of life, and which 
was in the land beyond, or heavenly land, in Nirvana, 
the sun, this Divine spirit, with outstretched arms, 
assisted Gautama, and enabled him ‘ to reach the shore 
in safety." Hereupon Gautama, as all B.Edhas before 
him had done after crossing the holy stream, advanced 
to the Budhi-tree, and thus reached ^ supreme wisdom ’ ; 
he became ‘ a perfect Buddha," and entered life im- 
mortal.^ 

^ Banyans Tilgritns Pi'ogress'^ comp. 1 Car. x. 1-4; Is. xliu. 2; 
Ixii 4. 

^ The basis of this symbolism about crossing a stream which leads to the 
tree of life and immortality, seems to have l>een the Egyptian tradition, of 
Eastern origin, about Osiris, who is represented with the tree of life before 
him, and whose body had been cut up into fourteen parts. The Lord ot the 
tombs was symbolized by the setting sun, but previously by the inysterhms 
Pleiades, passing through the stream of the hover world. Thus he passed by 
the fourteen invisible lunar a^terisms in order to rise again in the East, at 
the end of the supposed stream of death, or the Lethe-river of later tradi- 
tions, the waters of vs'hich are drunk by the souls of the departed before 
entering Elysium. Mr. 11. Ilaliburton, of Nova 8cotia. is prepared to prove 
that Paradise was supposed to be in the ‘ land of the Pleiades,’ in which 
was supposed to grow ‘ the tree of life.’ Since the solar symbolism took the 
place of that of the Pleiades, our interpretation of Nirvana with its tree of 
life, as the sun, is thus confirmed. The most ancient (Egyptian) lepresenta- 
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The Spirit of the tree of knowledge, or Wisdom, 
who, with Indra, the highest God, is present at the 
water-baptism of Gautama, is the tliird person of the 
Buddhistic triasd Tiuat spirit is identified by Buddhists 
with tlie fire-spirit, the good Naga or serpent of Bud- 
dhistic tradition, as likewise with the Wisdom or Word 
of God, * the Saviour,' of wliom tlie Book of Wisdom (by 
Philo ?) states that it was symbolised by the brazen or 
rather fiery serpent which Moses set up in the wilderness 
as a sign of salvation, and with which, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Jesus Christ, ^ the Wisdom of God,’ is identified.^ 
As at the recorded Avater-baptism of Gautama-Buddha, 
so at the recorded Avater-baptism of Jesus Christ, that is, 
of the personified Wisdom of God, of the spiritual Eock 
Avhich folloAved the Israelites AAdien they passed through 
the sea and AA-ere ‘ baptised unto Moses,’ the highest 
God (Indra, JehoA^ah) and the Spirit of God w^ere 
present,^ that is, not only the highest God, but also Uhe 
Holy Ghost,’ through AAdiom the incarnation of Gautama- 
Buddha and of Jesus Christ is recorded to haA^e been 
brought about, by the descent of that I)i\dne power 
upon the tAA^o Aurgins, Maya and Mary. 


tion of the tree of life (about b.c. 1400), is a palm, in Greek pboinix (Job 
xxix. 18; Ps. xcii. 13), and Herodotus called the E<ryptian pi*euech, which 
means aeon, the phoenix, which he described as like an eagle. It is, we 
suggest, the eagle on the hack of the apis, that is, of Taurus with the 
Pleiades, from whence, that is from the Matarii, the Matarisvan or 
messenger of Agni brought down the fire, according to Mr. Haliburton’s dis- 
covery. (Ernst von Bunsen, Plejaderi und dev Thierkreis^ 43 -4r, 95- 
300.) 

^ In the Buddhistic Trinity-symbol the tree represents the third link, 
the Holy Spirit or AATsdom of God, the Sophia Aehamoth of the Gnostics. 
Pointed out by Mr. A. Lillie. 

^ Wisd. ix. 17 ; vii. 27 ; xvi. 6, 7, 12 ; xviii. 15 : comp. Ecclus. xxiv. ; 
Prov. viii. 22, 31, and Esmiic Doctrines in the Septuagint, chapter iv. 

^ The symbol of the Spirit of God was the dove, in Greek, peleia 
(Pleiades?), and the Samaritans had a brazen fiery dove, instead of the 
brazen fiery serpent. Both referred to fire, the symbol of the Holy Ghost, 
and the latter is referred to Christ. Birds are connected with the Egyptian 
representations of the tree of life, and thus with fire, a very ancient symbo- 
lism. (Kuhn, Die Herabknnft des Feuers.) 
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Gautama, ‘ the completely enlightened One/* the 
Omniscient/ is rccoi'ded to have said that lie possessed 
‘ perfect inspiration/ that he had reached that point of 
development which enabled him tQ ‘ see clearly immor- 
tality, the way which leads to immortality,’ that is, ‘ the 
opened gates of Nom.’ ^ These we may identify with 
‘ the straight path ’ which leads to Xirvana, to tlie tree 
of life, and thus to immortality. By entering these 
gates man enters into tlie world of miracles, and is 
transformed into a higlier being. 

On one occasion, towards the end of his life on 
earth, Gautama is reported to have been transfigured 
or ‘ baptized Avith fire.’ When on a mountain in Ceylon, 
suddenly a flame of light descended upon him and 
encircled the crown of his liead with a circle of light. 
The mount is called Pandava, or yellow-white colour. 
It is said that ‘ the glory of his person shone forth Avitli 
double power,’ that his body was ^ glorious as a bright 
golden image/ that he ‘ shone as the brightness of the 
sun and moon/ that bystanders, expressed their opinion, 
that he could not l)e an ‘ every-day person,' nor ‘ a 
mortal man/ and that Ids l)o(ly was divided int<.) tliree 
parts, from each of whieli a ]*ay of light issued forth,- 


Gaiitama-Buddlia taught that all men are brothers, 
that charity ought to be extended to all, even to 
enemies, tliat men ought to love truth and liate tlie lie, 
that good works must not be done o])enly, but rather 
in secret, that the dangers ot riche'^ are to la? avoided, 
tliat man's highest aim ought to be ])urity in thought, 
word and deed, since the higher beings are pure, 
whose nature is akin to that ot man.'^ All sacrifices 


^ Bastian, Uch' U vi China, CVnlian^.' 

* Eit^l, i Beal, JRoniantu' i)f IBuddha, BTj 

David.5, Buddhism, ; Kdppeu, Das Libcn Buddhas. 

^ 111 the Dhaniniapada, Scriptural texC*? or parables of Buddha, as brought 
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are to be abolished, as there can be no merit in them. 
If it were right to sacrihce a slieep, it would l)e right 
also to sacrifice a child, a relative or dear friend, ‘ and 
so do better.’ Sakya-Muni healed the sick, performed 
miracles, and taught his doctrines to the poor. He 
selected his first disciples among laymen, and even two 
women, the mother and the wife of his first convert, 
the sick Yasa, became his followers. He sulijected 
liiinself to the religious obligations imposed by the 
recognised authorities, avoided strife, and illustrated 
liis doctrines 1iy his life. He preached only in his own 
Miigadhi, or Pali language, but it is recorded that even 
strangers understood him, everyone of his hearers 
thinking himself addressed in his own language. Those 
who belonged to the lowest class or caste, the Sudra or 
slaves, were especially the objects of his care, since the 
Law-book of Mann had expressly excluded them from 
the knowledge and the rewards of the life to <’ome. 
We may assume from what we know, that to the poor 
and uneducated lie only .spoke in proverbs, whilst he 
gave to know to the disciples the mysterie.s of the 
Wisdom from above. The ‘ holy Prince ’ and ‘ tlie 
Prince of Mortals ’ is recorded to have .said : ‘ You may 
remove from their base the snowy mountains, you may 
exhaust the waters of the ocean, the firmament may 
fall to earth, but my words ill the end will be accom- 
plished.’ ^ 

To a Brahman, who um.s presiding over a ‘ plough- 
fea.st,’ and who compared hi.s labour witli the men- 
dicancy of Buddha, the latter replied by a parable, of 
which various versions have been transmitted to us. 

‘ Brahman, 1 plough and sow, and of my jiloughing 
and sowing I reap imperishable fruit. . . . My field 
is tiie Dhanua (truth) ; the weeds which I pluck u}) 

t<) Birmah hy Budda^^hoi^a, occurs the following: ‘Buddhas third com- 
mandment, Commit no adnlterr. this law is broken hy even lookin^r at the 
wife of another with a lustful mind/ (Rogers, Buddayhosa lu3.) 

' Romanfd' History. lo8, o:?, 13'^. 
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(are) the cleaving to existence ; the ploug]i wliich I use 
(is) wisdom ; the seed which I sow, tlie seeking of 
purity ; the work which I perform, attention to pre- 
cepts ; the harvest which I reap is Nirvana/ ‘ Having 
explained these matters at greater length, he exhorted 
the Brahman to sow in the same field, unfolding before 
him the advantage of obtaining an entrance to the 
paths which lead to the destruction of sorrow.’ ^ Tliis 
took place in a village near Eajagrihu, when the 
Brahman, named Bharadwaja, was converted by Cfau- 
tama. Another parable teaches that tares grow up 
Avith the wheat. 

‘ Hharma ’ means truth or religion ; Wisdom is iden- 
tical Avith the Zoroastriau Divine AVord, or ‘ honoA^er,’ 
through which God reveals his mysteries to man ; the 
* cleaAung to existence,’ or ^ upadana,’ Avhich is one of 
the key-notes of Buddhism, ever means tlie character 
of the man about to die, the final sliape of a man s 
personal longings or dislikes. If this character be 
centred on Nirvana, tlien to NirA^Piua, to tlie place 
Avhere God and all tlie Buddlias live, to the sun, man 
Avlll go; he Avill have a sjhritual body like to the shining 
body of Brahma, he Avill ‘-hine as the Arhats, as the 
righteous shine (like the sun) in the heaA'ciily country, 
in Nirvftna, the sun. But if there is the least remnant 
of a desire after further material existence, he Avill 
then be born again to die again in some material con- 
dition or other, whether as the loAvest reptile or as the 
highest of reasonable lioings in the universe who havS 
not yet entered Nirvana, the sun, Avliere matter is anni- 
liiUited, and Avhere the harvest (d’ the seed of Divine 
Wisdom, of tlie AVord, takes ])lace, 

Gantaiiui's cousin and favourite disciple, Anauda, 
once stood at a fountain, Avith one of the despised 
Cliandala Avomen, called Prakriti, and said to her : 

^ Spence Hardy, Chri'^ticwifij and Buddhism compared^ 06 ; comp. RLys 
Davids, L c. 104, Ido, and 72. 
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‘ Give me to drink.' She pointed out her low caste, 
which forbad her to accost him ; but Gautama's disciple 
said : ‘ My sister, I do not ask after your family, I ask 
you for water,' whereupon she became a disciple, and 
was saved for the spiritual life. A similar spirit breathes 
throiigli the legend, according to wliich the gift of a 
poor man filled Buddha's eleemosynary pot with flowers, 
whilst rich men were not able to M it witli 10,000 
measures. There is a treasure laid up by man, said 
Gautama, which is ‘ hid secure and passes not away,’ 
which ‘ no thief can steal,' and which man ‘ takes with 
him.’ The lamp of a poor woman was the only one 
which burnt during the whole niglit at a festivity in 
honour of Buddha.^ 

Gautama-Buddha is said to have announced to his 
disciples that the time of his departure had come : 
‘Arise, let us go hence, my time is come.’ Turned 
towards the East, and with folded liands, he prayed to 
the highest Spirit who inhabits tlie region of purest 
light, to Maha-Braliina, to the ‘ king in heaven, to 
Devaraja, who from his throne hacked down on Gautama, 
and appeared to him in a self-chosen personality. This 
liighest God to whom Buddha prayed, is Isvara-Deva, 
(or Abidha), ‘ the architect of the world ' ; and the place 
of his throne is ‘the centre of su])ernatural liglit,’ 
where there is no darkness, sin, birth or death, the 
Kirvmia, the sun. 

The doctrines of Gautama-Buddha centred in the 
belief of a j)ersonal God, and in man’s continued per- 
sonal existence after death. Buddhism resolves itself 
into a religion of humanity. The goal is the same as 
that of the Hebrew Psalmist : ‘ Unto Thee shall all flesh 
come. It is recorded, how Gautama announced to ])is 
disciples, that another Buddha, and therefore anotlier 
Angel in human form, anotlier organ or advocate of the 
Wisdom from above, would descend from heaven to 

' Kcippen, Das Lehm Buddhas, i. 
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earth, and that he would be called Maitreya, or ‘ Son of 
love/ It is thus iniphed, that also the future Tatha- 
gata or ‘ He that should come/ that the Messiah, whom 
the Buddhists stiU expect, will descend as ‘ Holy Ghost,’ 
like Gautama-Buddlia. So do the Hindus expect Kalki, 
the originator of a new age. The other advocate or 
Paraclete promised by Gautama, will likewise be a 
chosen instrument of the Spirit from al)ove, a Spirit 
of truth, a heavenly messenger full of grace, who 
reveals the triitli. 

It was at Allahabad, three montlis after having 
announced his departure, tliat Gautama died, and 
Buddha retuimed to heaven, entered Nirvana, the sun. 
The miracles which attended his death luive been trans- 
mitted in various forms by probably later legends. The 
coverings of the body unrolled themselves, the lid of 
his coffin was opened by supernatural power, and 
Gautama-Buddha s feet appeared to his disciples in the 
form which they knew so well. This was an answer to 
Kasyapa s prayer. The latter asked Ananda why the 
departed master's feet were soiled with wet ; he was 
told that a weeping woman had embrac'cd Gautama’s 
feet shortly before his death, and that her tears had 
fallen on his feet and left the marks on them.^ 

Gautama-Buddha constantly taught the great truth 
conveyed in the phrase ‘‘vicarious sufiering,’ or suffering 
borne for the good of another. The commonest story 
about him is, that in a former birth he gave his body 
and blood to a hawk to save tlie life of a dove (did he 
know it as the syinbol of the S])irit of God ?). All the 
Jatakas are full of this idea. Jhit Bmhlhism knows 
absolutely nothing of the idea of an offended God, who 
requires reconciliation by vicarious suffering. 

^ From the Vxnaya-l^tahi ns knomi in China (Beal). 


E 
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Retrosped. 


With the remarkable exception of the death of 
Jesus on the cross/ and of the doctrine of atonement 
by vicarious sufleringj which is absolutely excluded by 
Buddhism, the most ancient of the Buddhistic records 
known to us contain statements about the life and the 
doctrines of Gautama-Buddha whi<'h correspond in a 
remarkable manner, and impossibly by mere chance, 
with the traditions recorded in the Gospels about the 
life and doctrines of Jesus Christ. It is still more 
strange that these Buddhistic legends about Gautama 
as the AngebMessiah refer to a doctrine which we find 
only in the Epistles of Paul and in the fourth Gospel. 

This can be explained by the assumption of a common 
source of revelation ; but then the serious question must 
be considered, why the doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, 
supposing it to have been revealed, and wliich Ave find 
in the East and in the West, is nut contained in any of 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament Avliu^li can imssibiy 
have been Avritten before the Babylonian C^iptivity, nor 
in the first three Gospels. Can the systematn^ keeping 
back of essential truth be attributed to God or to 
man? Had Ave only to consider the statements of 
Paul, Ave should be led to belieu e in the gradual rcA'ehv 
tion or pubfication of the mystery kept in secret. For 
he declares that he preached ^ the hidden Avisdom,' after 
that he had ‘ renounced the hidden things of dishonesty,^ 
01 , rather, ‘ the shameful hiding,’ A\Tiich Moses had first 
introduced, and which had led to a ^ deceitful handhng,’ 
or, rather, to a falsifying, of God’s Word. According to 
the theory Ave are considering, it would have been Paul 
who, not doing like Moses, had first ‘ commended him- 
self to every man’s conscience in the sight of God ’ by 
^ manifestation,’ or, rather, ^ revelation of the truth.’ 


' Among the prophecies respecting Buddha' 
that ' hts death shall be a quiet and painless one.’ 


s coming is the assertion 
{Rom. Hist, ol.) 
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In this case it might not have been before the second 
century that, by the pubhcatioii of the Gospel after 
John, the preaching of Jesus Christ was revealed in its 
absolute fulness and purity. The first Evangelists, ac- 
cording to this theory, had to consider the opposition 
of the Jewish authorities, who had forbidden the public 
preaching of this secret doctrine, whilst Jesus is implied 
to have forbidden the Apostles forthwith to preach 
from the roofs the mysteries which — so we are told — 
he had made known to them alone, Avliilst speaking only 
in paraliles to the people. According to this explana- 
tion of the problem presented to us, Jesus must have 
been an Essene. 

The theory of an essentially similar revelation in 
East and West would harmonise with tlie conceptions 
of Paul. He writes that God had never left himself 
without witness, that man’s conscience is the vfitness of 
God, and that a ‘ mystery ’ was hid in God from the 
beginning of the world, which ‘ eternal purpose ’ was in 
his time made known as it had in former times not 
been made known. ^ According to tliis universalist 
conception, held by Origen and Aiignstine, Christian 
revelation is directly connected with Divine revelatitais 
at all times and in all places, witli a continuity of Divine 
infill ences. 

The doctrine of an Angel-Messiah might, therefore, 
have been first revealed in tlie East, and there apphed 
to Gautama-Buddha. On this liypothesis, tlic latter 
would have been the forerunner of Jesus Clirist, and 
for tliis reason Buddliistic tradition would liave been 
applied to Jesus Christ, and introduced into the Aew Tes- 
tament Scriptures, which Eusebius considered ' liighly 
probable.’ Tlie object would liave been to make clear 
to the Initiated of tradition the conne(dion between 
Divine revelations in East and West. On this theory it 
would be an open question: whether Jesus has saiu*- 
^ Uom. ii. U, 15: Eph. iii. 9-11. 

19638 
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tioned the application to himself of the doctrine about 
the Angel-Messiah ; or whether it was not till after his 
death that this application and, therefore, enlargement 
of doctrine, took place. 

Did such connections between East and West exist 
before and during the Apostolic age, that we may 
assume as possible in the West a knowledge of Oriental 
tradition ? 



CHAPTEE in 


PYTHAGORAS AXD THE EAST. 

Introduction — Theory on the Origin of the Gods — Transmigration of souls — 
Kastem knowledge of Pythagoras — The Goddess Hestia — Pythagoras and 
the Dorians. 

Introduction. 

Is the East the direct or the indirect source of the 
doctrines of Pythagoras ? The accounts of Pliny, 
Apuleius and others about the travels of Pythagoras 
to the East, as well as to Egypt and Mesopotamia, may 
be dismissed as insufficient evidence. And yet, since 
already a century before his time Psammetick (b.c. 666 
-612) had opened to the world the ports of Egypt, 
these countries can have been visited by Pythagoras 
of Samos, the contemporary of Tarquiniiis Superbus 
(b.c. 540-510). and possibly descended from Pythagoras, 
king of Kidrusi in Cyprus, who paid tribute to Assur- 
banipal in B.c. 684. But the earliest authority for his 
journey to Egypt does not reach further back than 150 
years after his death. Even mthout having been in the 
East, the founder of the mystic, ascetic, and apparently 
aristocratic confederation at Crotona, established on the 
basis of secrecy, may have been initiated by Greek 
hierophants into the mysteries of a hidden wisdom 
which was not unconnected with the East. The 
Eastern origin of European languages is proved ; and it 
is generally admitted, that the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Greece imported from the East, together with their 
language, ' the general foundations of their religion and 
customs,' also that they continued to live under in- 
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fluences which reached them from the East, partly by 
way of Thrace and the Bosphorus, partly by the ^gean 
Sea and its islands. In the face of these general ad- 
missions, it is held on the one side, that Greek philo- 
sophy was essentially the product of the Greek brain, 
on the other, that tlie entire circle of Greek conceptions 
was imj)orted ready made from without.^ We submit 
that some new light can be thrown on this question by 
comparative mythology. 


The Origin of the Gods, 

We must here assume, what we tried to prove else- 
where, that the Cosmical was the symbol of the Ethical 
in earliest historical times, and that the numbers, by 
which, according to Jambliclius (before a.d. 333), the 
Egyptians designated their divisions in the heavens, 
that is, the numbers 2, 4, 12, 36, and 72, can be all 
referred to astronomical ('>ljservations, some of which 
preceded the invention of the Zodiar.^’ According 
to the couti’ary argument, as elaborately worked out 
by von Thimus, the starting-point of symbolism with 
all nations is ‘ the revealed doctrine of aboriginal times, 
as transmitted by the second ancestor of mankind 
(Xoah), to all his nearest descendants in aboriginal, 
full and untarnished purity.’ ^ 

Since the Pythagoreans maintained tli at ^ the number 
rules the Cosmos, we may at the outset suppose, that 
the first Greek philosopher who used the word ^cosmos’ 
in our sense, designating thereby the order in the 

Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griecken ; Roth, Ge^chichte der Ahendldnd’^ 
ischen PhUosophie/i, 74 , 241 . 

^ Die Plejaden und der Thierkreis, 

^ Von Thimus, Hannonikal e Sijmholikdes AUerthums,n.^7. The theory 
about the harmony of the spheres was symbolised by the Mishkol or balance 
of the Kabbala. with which was connected ' the little tongue of the balance ’ 
in the niy>tic book Jezirah. These two expressions can be shown to relate, 
like the E^^wptian oalance ot goc»d and e^il, to the ea^^iinoctial and the sol- 
stitial balance. ^ The earliest symbol of the harmony of the spheres was 
Apollo 3 I\Te of seven strinj^s, which certainly had nothing to do with the 
Zodiac. 
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universe, connected the numbers with that order, that 
he regarded them as figurative expressions of those 
forces in nature which under the harmonising influence 
of a Supreme Will, brought about the regular move- 
ments of bodies in space, and thus the order in the 
universe. From this point of view the Cosmos might 
be called a revelation in numbers. 

It would seem that the Pythagor^ean symbolism of 
numbers referred originally, and perhaps long before 
Thales and Pythagoras, neither to arithmetic nor to 
geometry as such, but to a mechanical system of nature, 
to the relative relations of cosmical bodies, to the order 
of their revohitions, and to the presumable Divine cause 
of such order. This is not the place to inquire, whether 
and to what extent the atomistic science of nature, as 
taught by the two Grecian philosophers, Leucippus and 
Democritus (about B.c. 461-3G1), was also acknow- 
ledged, or whether it was opposed by Pytliagoras. Nor 
do we now ask whether he, hke the lonians Anaxi- 
menes (about 544), and Heraklitos (about 513), taught 
a periodic origin and passing away of the earth and 
other bodies in space. But the views of Pythagoras 
about the origin of the Gods eaimot be doubted, since 
the theogony, according to the views of his tutor 
Pherecydes, has been transmitted to us. Next to the 
theogony of Hesiodus, it is the most ancient we possess, 
and its substratum can be shown to have been Eastern 
astronomy. Although it may have possibly been Greece 
where the first attempt was made to explain the Cosmos 
by a theory on its origin, it was Eastern science which 
gave the materials for siudi s])eculati(^ns. 

According to Pherecydes (about b.c. 544b or rather 
according to tlie ^ Phoenician ’ tradition to which he 
referred, the fundamental cause of all phenomena in 
nature is Zeus or Chronos, wliom he also calls, but dis- 
tinguishes in a certain sense from Chthon, that is, the 
material substances of the earth, including the sea. 
He designates Chronos a.s a deity, dwelling in that part 
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of heaven which is nearest to the earth. We know 
that Chronos is the Seb of tlie Egyptians, and with 
Ehea-Netpe he gave birth to the five planets, in honour 
of which, five additional days were added to the calendar 
of 360 days, after that Thot, the God of history and 
astronomy, who is represented as riding on the moon, 
and whose mystical number was 72, had played at 
dice with the moon, and gained for each planet the 
72nd part of 360 days. This Egyptian legend seems 
to have been framed after the Phoemcian legend or 
myth of the seven children of Chronos and Ehea, of 
whicli tile youngest had lieen translated to the Gods, 
Movers has explained these seven children of Zeus- 
Chronos by the Pleiades, one of which seven stars had 
disappeared in course of time. Since Pherecydes admits 
to have drawn from a Phoenician source, he must have 
known this Phoenician legend, and he may be assumed 
to have connected with the seven sons of Zeus~Chronos 
the seven Pata3ci of the Phoenicians, and the Caliiri 
of Egyptians and Greeks, whom some identified with 
the sons of Eliea. 

Zeiis-Chronos thus seems to have been ])y Phere- 
cydes connected with the Pleiades in Taurus, as the 
divinity dwelling in these seven stars, like the Silmt of 
the ancient Babylonians, the Sebaot or Zabaot of the 
Hebrews, and other deities. Tliis hypotiiesis is con- 
firmed by other details about the theogony of the tutor 
of Pythagoras. The first creation of Zeus-Chronos was 
fire. According to tlie Indian myth on the descent of 
fire, tlie same was brought to earth from heaven by a 
messenger of Indra, by Agni, called the Matarisvan. 
This name, Mr. Hahburton, of Nova Scotia, has con- 
nected with the Matarii, as the Pleiades are still called 
by islanders in the Pacific. We have pointed out in 
anotlier place, ^ that the fire-sticks or Arani of the 
Indians, wliicdi were a sacred symbol to the ancient 
Babylonians, point to the origin of the Cross as con- 

^ Dm Symbol des Kreuzeshei alien Nafioneji; DiePl^aden unclder Tkierkreis, 
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nected witli the symbolism of fire. It can be shown 
that Bel’s flaming sword which turned every way, and 
the flaming sword of the Cherub, that is, Kirub or bull, 
according to the language of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
originally referred to the Pleiades in Taurus, fi*om whence 
fire was supposed to have first descended upon the earth. 

The connection of the Cross with fire receives a 
remarkable confirmation l)y the Chinese symbol of the 
headless cross or Tau. It l:>ecomes increasingly ])ro- 
bable that the Chinese inter[)retation of tlie cross- 
symbol is more ancient than tlie jirovable introduction 
of the same into other countries. For " it is now 
asserted by one of our best Sinologists (Dr. Edkins), 
that the plionetic roots of the Chinese language are tlie 
same as those of Europe ; in other words, that the 
Chinese phonetic roots are those from whicli the lan- 
guages of Europe, and therefore of India, were originally 
developed.’^ 

Among the earhest and simplest ideographic symbols 
in the Chinese language is one which resembles precisely 
our capital letter T, without the final strokes, signifying 
that which is ‘above,’ and the ca)nverse of tliis, the T 
resting on its base (j.), signifies that which is 'below.’ 
In both cases a jioiiit or a comma, as if a tongue of fire, 
is added, as similarly in Europe a dot or tongue of fire 
is placed occasionally over an angel or divine messenger, 
to signify his more than human character. This dot, 
as signifying fire, is clearly pointed out in the symbol 
for fire itself in the Chinese language, and it is tliis : a 
piece of wood boring into another pie<*e, and on the 
ojiposite side a spark issuing, indicating the generation 
of fire by friction, thus 'K- Xow, the dot as signifying 
fire was placed, as Agni was placed l)y the Indians, in a 
pla<‘e of pre-eminence over the vi-^ible world. Hence, 
connecting tliis idea with that of the former, with the 

^ Professor Beal in the ‘ President's Addre.-'S/ Journal of the PlyvanUh 
Im* diUionj vol. vi., part i . pp. 21, 22. from whence the following extract is 
derived. 
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symbol for height or heaven, we have the complete idea 
represented symbolically of the supreme power pictured 
as fire or a spark presiding over the lower world, and 
so placed above it. This symbolism is visible every- 
where. In Egypt we find the welhknoAvn ^ key of the 
Nile ’ in the hand of Isis, denoting simply the supreme 
po\Yer exercised by that divinity. The same symbol in 
China denotes the supreme Lord or Euler of the Uni- 
verse, and is, in fact, a part of the expression used to 
signify ‘ God.’ We have here, then, one of the earliest 
inventions of man by which is denoted something 
‘ above,’ that which is visible to the eye, or ‘ heaven.’ 

Hence the symbol T means to come down from 
above, where the dot or fiery tongue denotes a spark 
or flame descending from the upper world, which is 
signified by T. Hence again, j, means the lower world, 
and the spnbol ± means to go up from beloAv, or to 
ascend. The Chinese imagine that there are three 
worlds or spheres, corresponding to tlie Sanskrit vhu, 
vhuvar, and svar, and the Chinese syiubolise these three 
heavens by three lines, Wlieii they wish to symbolise 
the idea of Lord or Euler of the tliree spheres, they 
cross the three horizontal lines by a perpendicular fine, 
5.^ The Chinese add to this symbol the dot for a 
‘ flame ’ or ^ fire ’ above it, thus I 

Wlien solar-symbohsni took the place of fire-sym- 
bohsm, the sun s disc took the place of the fiery tongue, 
and thus originated the so-called handle-cross of the 
Egyptians, the symbol of hfe. As symbol of life it is 
represented without the circle under the nostrils of a 
Pharaoh, whilst a line connects the Tau-cross with the 
sun or solar disc. Thus was expressed in an Egyptian 
figure or symbol, similar to one of the Chinese, how the 
God wliose spnbol was held to be the sun, breathed 
into the nostrils of man ' the breath of life.’ 

^ The Papal crozier has exactly the same form. 

Professor Beal in a letter to the author. 
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Not only the Tau-cross of the Egyptians, but also 
the symbolism represented by the candlestick of Moses, 
astronomically explained by Philo and Josephus, may 
be connected with the Chinese symbol for the ruler of 
the three worlds or of the universe. But Moses did not 
only represent a flame over the central candlestick, fol- 
lowing the analogy of the fiery tongue over the vertical 
line of the divine Chinese symbol, lie also represented a 
flame at tlie six ends of the three horizontal lines of this 
Easteiai symbol. As the sun’s disc over the Egyptian 
Tau-cross had taken the place of the fiery tongue above 
the similar Chinese Tan, so, according to the explana- 
tion of Philo, the central lamp of the candlestick referred 
to the sun, although the Initiated in the deeper know- 
ledge or gnosis knew that the central lamp symbolised 
the Word of God, which, in the Book of Wisdom, 
possibly composed by Philo, is said to have been 
symbolised by the fiery serpent in the desert.^ 

The reversed Tau-cross, symbol of the lower world, 
with the Chinese perhaps the most ancient of the two, 
may be regarded as having referred in the first place to 
the horizontal balance of aboriginal times, which con- 
nected the two determining single stars on the horizon, 
like Aldebaran and Antares, by Indians called ‘ rohin ’ or 
red, no doubt because the rising and the setting sun 
made them appear red.^ According to this hypothesis, 
the vertical line of this symbol would date from a later 
time, and would point to the vertical balance, formed 
by the culminations of these determining stars. These 
three points in the sphere formed the very ancient holy 
triangle, which in the Holiest of tlie Holy in tlie Jewish 
Temple was represented by the Shecliiua in the midst and 
above the two Cherubim, and which later was connected 
with the Divine Trinity in Unity. ^ 

^ Xachash meai'i? in Hebrew ^ brass * and ^ serpent 

* Accordiii;jr to Mr. Ijockver's explanation. 

^ Dip vyid dcr 
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If the astronomical origin of this Oriental symbolism 
is proved, as also its introduction in the West in pre- 
Mosaic times, it may be unhesitatingly asserted that the 
connection of Zeus-Chronos by Pherecydes with that 
part of the earth which was nearest to ^ heaven,’ points 
to the above astronomical symbohsm. We may at the 
outset assume, that what the tutor of Pythagoras 
conceived as ‘ heaven ’ was the exclusively spiiitual 
or non-material world, which notion we fiiid in the 
Zendavesta and in Ionic tradition, but which was dis- 
tinguished, uncompromisingly by non-East-L’anian and 
non-ionic traditions, from the material Avorld. This 
system of two worlds may be assumed to liave origi- 
nated in the important discovery of the horizontal, later 
equinoctial Balance, formed by the tAvo determining 
stars on the horizon, reddened by the sun, and Avhich 
seemed to divide the Cosmos into tAvo parts. The light 
hemisphere seems to liaAm been originally regarded as 
the spiritual Avorld ; but sj)ecial constellations, later the 
sun, Avmre regarded as the dAvelling-place of the God 
AAdio causes the order in tlie uni\mrse, and as centre of 
the spiritual world. 

This symbolism enables us to suggest that Phere- 
cydes may have regarded as dAAmllin<x-place of Zeus- 
Chronos the Eastern determining star of aboriginal 
times, Aldebaran in Taurus, or the Pleiades in the same 
constellation. Since the seAmn sons of Zeus-Chronos and 
of Ehea, according to Phoenician legend were, as Ave 
shoAA^ed, connected AAuth the Pleiades, this constellation, 
inhabited according to Old-Babylonian and to Hebrew 
tradition, by the God Sibut-Sebaot, appears indeed to 
aAe designated the part of the earth which Avas con- 
ceived to be nearest to heaven and the dwelliiuT-place 
o ^eus. For the Pleiades stood once nearest to 
1 1C mo.st aiK ient equinoctial points obserAmd, and the 
paits of the sphere determined by tlie latter mark those 
points on the liorizon where the patli of the sun appears 
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to touch the path of the fixed stars, and at the same 
time the equator, and thus the earth. This explanation 
is finally confirmed by the fact to which Pherecydes 
refers, that Zeus-Chronos was the creator of fire and 
then of the earth, as if the creator of heaven and earth, 
whilst the Pleiades, as already said, were regarded as 
the locaUty where fire originates. 

In order to frame the world, Zeus transforms him- 
self into Eros, tlie god of love, not mentioned in the 
Homeric Poems, but whom tlie Orpines before Phere- 
cydes explain to have been the son of Chronos, and tlie 
first who issued forth from the mundane egg. Eros 
was thus connected with Castor, the first-born of the 
Dioscuri, who were called sons of Zeus and Leda. Since 
the Dioscuri can be conne(‘ted with the Aswin, or two 
Bulls of Indian tradition, with the rising and setting 
Taurus, to which also Osiris and the Cherubim and 
Seraphim were referred, the argument gains in force, 
that Zeus, who was called the highest, hke Osiris-Wasar, 
according to tlie most ancient Greek theogony known to 
us, was supposed to be the God inhabiting tlie Pleiades 
in Taurus. 

Eros becaime the vi(*ar of Zeus and tlie framer ol 
the world, and so Serosh took the place of Ormuzd as 
first of the seven Amsliaspands, which referred to the 
Pleiades. Like Eros, Serosh was considered as the 
framer of the world. Again, as Serosh-Sraosha was 
connected with the celestial watchers, and thus with 
the Pleiades, being tlierefore opposed by the ideal hero 
in the opposite constellations of S(*or])io or the Ser- 
pent, the adversary of Eros is tlu‘ ser[)ent-deily 
neus. Eros inu^t therefore be regarded as om' ot the 
ideal heroes of light, who were connected with the 
constellation of the spring-equinox, originally with 
Taurus and the Pleiailes, and opjiosed by serpent- 
deities. Eros was contrasted to Ophioneus as Ormuzd 
was to Ahrimam Indra to Ahi. Osiris to Tvphon, 
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Dionysos to the serpent-footed Titans, Apollos to 
Python, Buddha to Mara (Xiiga), Christ to Antichrist, 
the satan, devil, or old serpent. 

The localisation of these Eastern and Western sym- 
bols enables us to assert that tlie theogony of Phe- 
recydes, and therefore also of Pythagoras, was inse- 
parably connected with astronomical observations of 
the East. It is certainly not only the myth of 
Demeter and of Dionysos, the Indian Bacchus, wliich 
can be proved to have been introduced into Greece 
from A\dthout. 

The Orphic cosmogony, which is mere ancient than 
Pythagoras and his tutor, confirms our explanation of 
the Greek theogony as based on astronomical obser- 
vations of the East, and on the symbolism connected 
with it. Chronos, the fundamental principle, creates 
the opposing principles of light and darkness, tlie 
aether and the chaos, from which Chronos forms a 
silver egg, from which again issues fortii tlie enlighten- 
ing Phanes, who is also called Eros und Metis, that is, 
Wisdom, the Greek Sopliia and the Iiulian Bodhi. The 
Sophia was later designated as daughter of Okeanos 
and Thetis. The latter already Hesiod us mentions as 
the first consort of Zeus, who devoured her, at the 
suggestion of Gaia and Ur an os, in order to prevent the 
birth of a Divine being. Zeus caused Athene, sjunbol 
of the morning dawn, to issue forth from his head. 
The statue and temple of Athene were turned towards 
the middle dawn of the equinoxes,^ a trait of the myth 
which confirms the astronomical character of the ear- 
hest known nature-symbols, and the connection of 
Greek philosophy with Eastern astronomy and sym- 
bolism. 

e are now in a position to assume that already 
centuries before Pythagoras, the Initiated among the 
Greeks, the epopts, were tauglit in and through the 

Emile Burnouf, ha Legende Athenienne, 
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mysteries a more speculative theology, a deeper know- 
ledge or gnosis, to which tlie so-called Gnomons re- 
ferred by dark sentences, riddles, or proverbs. From 
this it would follow that, through tlie Mysteries, secret 
doctrines of Oriental priests could be transmitted to 
Greek philosophers, which through them reached the 
public. All Greeks were admitted to the representa- 
tion of the mystic symbols, but these Avere not iii tended 
for the education of the peo})le, and not explained to 
them. Moreover, tliere Avere certain cei'emonies to 
Avhieh only the Initiated Avere admitted. 

Even Avithout haAung travelled to the East, Pytha- 
goras, the contemporary of Buddha, could have, and it 
will become more and more probable that he had, a 
knowledge of Eastern A\dsdom. 


The Transmigration of Souls. 

The connection of the Pythagorean doctrine about 
the transmigration of souls Avith the Dionysian Myth 
contirms in the mo^t al^^^Alute manner the direct con- 
nection betAveeii. Grctdi ])hilo>()phy and Eastern astro- 
nomical symbolism. Pythagoras said to Iuiax^ been 
the first AAdio taught this doctrine in Greece, the first 
traces of Avhich occur among the Brahmans an<l Bud- 
dhists. According to the Buddhistic ‘ Tradition from 
beyond,’ the Bodhi, or Wisdom from above, Avas per- 
sonified by angels and by men, and the spiritual poAver 
or Maya, the Brahm, Avas also called the Word, or the 
Holy Spirit. From time to time an Angel is designated 
in his turn to be born in the lie'll!, and to teach as the 
enliglitened man, as Buddha and as Saviour of the 
World, the Avisdom AAdiich he has brought from the 
upper and spiritual to tlie loAver and material Avorld. 
This incarnate Angel-Messiah, after having fulfilled his 
mission, returns to tlie upper spheres, his transforma- 
tions, his deaths and births, his change of body, what 
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the Greeks called ^meteiisomatosis/ have come to an end 
for him, and he enters the locality, the cliaracteristic 
feature of which is Nirvana or destruction, that is, the 
annihilation of matter. This last resting-place of the 
spirit, where tlie harvest takes place, is the abode of the 
spirits perfected before him, and also the dwelling-place of 
the self-existent deity, Isvara-Deva. Nirvana is the sun. 

The doctrine of the incarnation of the Angel-Messiah 
or Buddha, his birth in the flesh as the last of a series 
of births, was connected with the doctrine of the souls 
transmigrations, and thus with a concatenation of 
bodily existences. Each of these formed a new prison 
for the soul, which was held to be of lieaveiily, of 
immaterial, of spiritual origin. Aecording to Egyptian 
conception the soul had to migrate from the lowest 
animal to the highest, and thus had to become em- 
bodied by men as well as by higher beings of other 
stars. The graduated scale of the souks transformations 
was by the Egyptians connected with the Phoenix- 
period. T]ie Phoenix-bird or Plienno is by Herodotus 
described as most like an eagle, and every 500 years, 
as he was told, the young bird buried the old bird at 
Heliopolis. At Heliopolis was the Mnevis or black Bull 
with the white sign of an eagle (Phenno) on its back. 
This Bull with the mark of the Phoenix can be proved 
to have referred to the celestial Bull, to the constel- 
lation of Taurus, wJiich in the East rises on the horizon 
as ^ the bving Apis,’ and sets in the West as ^dead Apis’ 
or ‘Bull of t lie West.’ The places on the horizon which 
are marked by the rising and setting Taurus, like those 
marked by the new moon and the full moon, and which 
were called ‘the two eyes’ of the moon-god Thot, were 
held to be ‘ the two heavenly gates,’ between which the 
migiations of the soul were conceived to take place 
according to the Book of tlie Dead. So also Osiris, 
originally the God in the Pleiades, had to migrate 
througli the fourteen moon-stations of the lower spliere 
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before lie could rise a^aiii in tlie East with the Pleiades 
in Taurus as the God in the Pleiades, in order to 
coiinnence his rule in the fourteen niooii-stations of the 
upjier hemisphere. 

The connection of the Pytha^^ouean do(*trine about 
the transmigrations of the soul with Dionysian or 
Bacchic rites is generally acknowledged, and is as 
certain as the connection of th(‘ DionyM^^ iMyth with 
that of Osiris. The^(‘ myths nlu^t be eomiccted with 
the East and astronomically interpreted, if the lo(*ali- 
sation of these and similar nature-syml)ols has Ix^en 
established. Assuming this, it follows that the (*on- 
nection of Pythagorajan com^ejitions with provable 
astronomical observations and symbols of the East (*an 
no longer be doubted. 

Among the ideal heroes of light which, like Osiris 
and Dionysos, were connected with the s])ring-equino(*- 
tial constellation, and were opposed by ideal Iieroes of 
darkness inhabiting the constellation of the autumn- 
erpiinox, Avas also Buddha, tlie contemporary of Pytlia- 
o'oras. Because Buddha was symbolised by the sun, 
he Avas represented as Lamb, i’cfer]-ing to the spring- 
equinoctial sign of Aries in lii^ time, Avhich ro-^e on the 
horizon at his birth. Even the expectatiiai of the 
coming Buddha Avas connected Avith this Eastern astro- 
nomical SAunbolism. The expectation of his birth on 
Christmasulay, and at midnight, is connected with a 
symbolism Avhich is much more anc'ient than the time 
of Gaiitarna-Buddha. 


77/C ( riuhiiSS 

We saw that the (‘rt*ator of im\ as lat(‘r of sun, 
moon, and earth, that Zeiis-Chronos throned in the 
Pleiades ac<‘ording to the theogony of the tutor of 
Pvtliae'onis, and that a<*curding to Indian tradition the 
]\iatarisvan. the messenger of Indra. sent from the 
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Matarii or Pleiades to the earth, that Agni, Avhose 
secret name \Yas Matarisvan, was held to have brought 
the fire and the fire-sticks to the earth. With these 
Oriental conceptions of Pherecydes the statement may 
be connected, that the Pythagora3ans placed the fire- 
goddess Hestia in the centre of the universe. We may 
assume that Pythagoras knew for what reason the sun 
had taken the place of fire as symbol of the Divinity. 
Pythagoras could regard the sun as the centre, though 
not of the universe, yet of the solar system, with which 
he seems to have been acquainted. This hypothesis is 
confirmed indirectly by the place which the Pythago- 
r^eans seem to have assigned to the earth as to the 
second moon, perhaps because the moon accompanies 
the earth in its rotation round the sun, both receiving 
their light from the latter. 

Pythagoras could assign to tlie sun the central 
position in the solar system, witliout giving up the 
Oriental connection of tlie fire witli tlie Pleiades, tlie 
latter as the tlirone of the God })y wliom fire had 
been sent. From this the conception would arise of 
the Pleiades, or a star in tliis constellation, as the throne 
of Hestia and as centre of the universe. It is remark- 
able that, according to the calculations of the astro- 
nomer Maedler, the earth's sun appears to rotate round 
a star in the Pleiades. More important still is it for 
our purpose, that according to statements made by 
Cicero and Plutarch abtjut astronomical conceptions of 
some Pythagora?ans, especially of Aristarchos from 
Samos, who fioiirished from about B.c. 280 to 264, 
Copernicus, led by these ideas, as he himself seems to 
imply, separated the equinoctial points fi'om the solar 
path, and thus may be said to have re-established the 
most ancient and absolutely exact year of the East, 
which was regulated by fixed stars. ^ 

* Die P/^jadcn und der Thif-rkr^ i!^ \ cnnip, Fovrste}\ ivis^cnschaftlkdie 
Vojdemngen, 
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Pythagoras and the Dorians. 

A connection can be rendered probable between the 
ethnic dualism of Iranians and Indians on the one side 
and that of the Sumir and Akkad in Mesopotamia, 
as well as with the still much disputed dualism of 
loiiians and Dorians in Greece. Here it must sutrice to 
point out that the Iranians, as well as tlie Akkad and 
the loiiians, wrote from riuht to left, like all ‘Semitic’ 
people, and tliat the Vedic Indians, proliabl}" also tlie 
am dent Egyptians before they became ‘ semitisedf and 
certainly the Dorians, wrote from left to right. From 
this it becomes probable that the combination of 
these two modes of writing in alternate lines, the 
so-called Boustrophedon-form, points to a transition 
period.^ 

We purpose to substantiate the hypothesis that the 
lonians and Dorians, come fi’om the East at different 
times, introduced two independent philosophical sys- 
tems, a double Oriental tradition. 

According to Clement of .Vlexandria. the Italic 
school of pldlosophy founded by Pytliagora-^ laid been 
entirely different from the Ionic school ot Thales. \et 
he states that both doctrinal systems originated in 
Phoenicia. Accoiuling to our interpretation of wliat is 
called Semitic, this can be explained by the assumption 
that both traditions had once been iiitrodu(;ed into 
Phoenicia, into the land of Canaan, wliicli before the 
Japhetic immigration! was inhabited chiefly if not ex- 
clusively by Ilamites. 

Bv a geographic and an ethnic inter])r(nation of the 
genealogical names in tlie lOtli c]ia[)tei' of (h*nt‘>is, the 
Ilamites can be tra<‘ed from the lowlands of the Oxus 
and Indus to the Nile, the Jordan, and tlie Euphrates 
and Tigris. So likewise the Japhetites can be traced 
by the highland of Iran to the south of the Caspian, 

^ I)w PJejadt n und der Thurkj'cis^ .’396-400, 
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from whence tliey conquered Mesopotamia, according 
to Berosiis in B.c. 2458. Tliis year is implied in 
Genesis to have been that of the birtli of Siiem, which 
took place 98 years after the Flood, the era of which 
commenced in b.c. 2360 according to Censorinus. 
These Japhetites or Iranians were called, in their own 
or a cognate language, Casdim, or conquerors, as proved 
by the language of Cuneiform Inscriptions. In Ur- 
Casdim the ancestors of Abraham were born. Like 
all the Hamites who mhal)ited Mesopotamia and other 
countries of the West, tlie Hebrews were subjugated by 
the Japhetic conquerors, and these combinations of 
Japhetites and Hamites, ever since the year of Shem’s 
birth, is in Genesis narrated as a family history and 
referred to in the genealogies of Shem.^ 

Clement further states, that according to the opinion 
of most people Pythagoras was a barbarian, a word 
which seems to have been formed after tlie Indian 
‘ varvara,* and thus would designate a black-skinned 
man with Avoolly hair.“ If a barbarian or non- Aryan, 
Pythagoras was a Hamite, a word formed after ‘ cham ’ 
or ‘ kem,’ which in Egyptian means ‘ black.’ The Hamites 
of Genesis are cognate with the Homeric ‘Ethioj)ians 
from the East,’ and these have migratecl from India to 
the West ac(‘ording to the ethnic sdieme just referred 
to. Accordingly, the barl^arian desc*ent of Pytliagoras 
would connect him with India, and his acquaintance 
with the Indian Jkjdhi or Wisdom would become 
increasingly probable, whether he met his contem- 
porary Gaiitama-Buddha or not. The proljability has 
been pointed out, that tlie ancestors of Pythagoras, (^f 
Tyrrhenian descent, migrated from Plilius'^ in the Pelo- 
ponnese to the Ionic Samos.'^ In so fur tlie Hamitic 

^ * Oen. xi. : comp. The Clmmolofjf/ of the Bible, and T. G. Miiller, 
Die Semite)* w ifn^em Vei'hiiltnis^ zii Japhetiten und Hamit en, 

2 Contnustt'd tu the vnrvdra was the ]ailaldta, the wldte-sldnned man 
with smooth and reddish hair. ‘Varna ’ means ^ caste ’ and ' colour ’ in Sanscrit 

* Zell^T. t,e. 
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de.sceiit of Pythagoras would thus be confirmed, as the 
Ty rrhenians or Tursi were a cognate race with the 
Etruscans, the majority of which was certainly non- 
Aryan, Turian, or Harnitic.^ 

From the early combination of Ionic and Doric 
elements, which we distinguish as Japhetic-Iranic and 
Hamitic-Indian, it does not follow that tlie undeniable 
tribal distinctions in Greece were at all times of secon- 
dary importance, and tluit tliey were not influential in 
moulding the forms of Greek tlnjuglit and the Greek 
institutions. All critics agree that in tlie tendency of 
tlie life of Pythagoras the non-Homeric or Doric spirit 
is clearly distinguishable. The influence of the Ionic 
conceptions about nature, and of the Ionic language on 
Pythagoras can be sufficiently explained by the con- 
nection of both tribes. It cannot be a mere chance, 
and it may be designated as a logical consequence of 
the presumable ethnic dualism in Greece, that Homer 
represented the Ionic, Pythagoras the Doric tradition, 
and that the oracle at Dodona was the organ of the one, 
that of Delphi, witli its consecrations, of the other. 

‘ The l.)elief in oratde^ commences l:>efore Homer, is 
mighty before Solon, and es])ecially in tlie Delphic 
sanctuary of Apollos it united the one with the other, 
even \Gth barbarians. It survives Socrates and Demos- 
thenes, and dies out at the end of the Eoman republic, 
in order to gain an artificial and unreal life under 
Hadrian and the Antonines ; it is only then that the 
oracles become silent for ever. The consecrations and 
purifications form the connecting link between Delphi 
and the Orpliics. Orpheus, Miisieus, Linus, as already 
Aristotle (‘learly says, are mythi(‘al names, but names 
for a real old Thrakian doctrine aliout the Gods, the 
oracles and hymns of which Demokritos, the contem- 
porary and instrument of Pisistrat<^s, collected and falsi- 


DiP Plt'jadi^n mid der Thicrkreisj 304 , 
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fied by insertions. At that time the Orphics were a 
kind of fakirs, wandering jugglers and enchanters. But 
it belonged to the political system of the ancient ruling 
liouses to biing ba(‘k to their accustomed value every- 
tliing that was priestly and ritualistic — consecrations, 
oracles, and ceremonies. To this tendency Homer’s 
consciousness of God is directly opposed.’ ^ 

According to statements made ])y Herodotus, who 
first transmits the names of the Bias and the Odyssey, 
Homer the Ionian is said to have flourished about 
B.c. 850, therefore perhaps not more than two centuries 
before the birth of Pythagoras. A much earlier date 
of Homer, or of tlie authors of the Homeric Poems trans- 
mitted to us, is I'endered improbable above all by the 
circumstance that in these poems so little notice is 
taken of Ionic Athens. This is easily explained if we 
assume that in tlie form transmitted to us they were 
composed after tlie Doric (^onquest of tlie Peloponnese, 
which may liave taken place long liefore the traditional 
date B.c. 1104, an hypotliesis wliicli seems to be con- 
firmed by the excavations of Schliemann. In this sup- 
position the insertions in favour of the Athenians would 
be explained, which may have originated in the ad- 
dresses of the Ehapsodi held at Atliens. They were 
even attributed to Solon and to Pisistratos, and they 
have certainly not been eradicated in the first written 
records of the songs wliich the latter caused to be 
made. Tliat Lycurgus brought them from Ionia to 
Sparta is a non-pro ven assertion. 

The more the Ionian Homer can be connected with 
the Japhetic-L'anian tradition, the more certain will 
become the clescent of Pythagoras from the Dorians, 
and the connection of tlie laBer with Hamitiolndian 
ti'udition. 

Like the Iranian hero Thraetuna, like the Iranian 

^ Buu-eii, find in llisfonj, German edition, ii. 2S1, 286, 287; comp. 
Gerland, llomcrische Sa^jeii, ^ 
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Setliite Laniech, and like Ifoah tlie Hebrew, Hellen the 
son of Deucalion lias three sons : — 

Thraetona : Airya, Tuirya, Sainna; 

Lamech : Jabal, Jubal, TliubahCain ; 

Noah : Japhet, Ilain, Shem ; 

Hellen : H3olus, Dorus, Xuthus. 

In the 10th chapter of Genesis the descendants of 
Japhet, called ‘ the elder ' in tlie text, are first men- 
tioned, those of Sliein last; a <*ir(HnnstaU(‘e wlii(*h in- 
direc^tly coniirni> uiir interpretati(m of tlie Slnunites as 
a coinbinatiuu of Japlietites and llamites. In tlie order 
enumerated above, the Hiolians, that is the original 
loiiians, are shown to be identical with the Japlietites, 
as the Dorians with the Haniites. 

This is confirmed in the first place by tlie fact tliat 
the name Ionian, or Taun, cannot be separated from the 
name Javan, by which name the Hebrews have at all 
times until now designated the Greeks. Also in Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of the eighth century, the name 
Javnan or Juiian occurs as designation of the inhabitants 
of Cyprus. According to the lOth (diapter of Genesis, 
Javan i^ a son of Japhet, and therefore belongs to the 
Iranian tribe, like iMadai or the Mede<. Av^ho as Casdim, 
later ChakUeaiis, belonging to tlie family of the Akkad, 
conquered Mesopotamia. The transition of the name 
Javan to that of lonians, stands in comiection with the 
worship of lo the moon, which was gradually set aside 
by the Dorians. The original name of Ionia was Acha?a, 
or Achaia, the land of the Acliaians or Akkaians, the 
Akkaiusha of Egyptian monuments of the thirteenth 
('entiiry. This is to be explained by the (*ognate rela- 
tions between tlie Javan and tlie Akkad of Mesopotamia. 
We may therefore rounect tlie name of the Greek 
Aclueans, or Akkaians, with the name of tlie Akkadians, 
or Akkad, of Mesopotamia. Tlie name given to the 
Greeks in the Homeric Poems is tlius traced to the 
Iranian and Median Casdim, later Chaldasans, who 
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were cognate with the Akkad of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
and who subjugated in the year B.c. 2458 the Sumir, 
the descendants of the builders of Babylond 

Similar to the three tribes of Cretian Dorians, there 
were three tribes among the Spartans, it is said since 
Lycurgus, winch, however, seem to have existed earlier, 
at least after the conquest of tlie Peloponnese, since we 
meet them eveiywhere among the Dorians. Probably 
the first tribe among the Spartans consisted exclusively 
of Dorians, even though at first some Achseans may 
have been reckoned to them for the sake of peace. It 
is said that Lycurgus granted to some Aclia^ans tlie full 
rights of citizens, but that later they lost the political 
privileges. The second tribe, of the Perioeki, was formed 
probably by subjugated but free Ach^eans or lonians, 
and the Helotes consisted of serfs, which class was 
added by the Doric conquests. The Tlietes of earlier 
times, who for wages performed agricultural labours, 
were probably reckoned to the Helotes. Tlie state- 
ment transmitted to us, may tlierefore be regarded as 

^ We have tried to render probable that the Oasdim of the family of the 
Akkad were a cognate race with the Ilyksos, and also with the Keta, Ket, 
Seth (rshita-Isdtu). The same people ruled in Mesopotamia as ^fede^ from 
2458 to 2834, then over part of Egypt as the twelftli dynasty, and 51 1 years 
as Hyksos over the whole of Egypt, from 2074 to 1503 ; finally, alter a 
sojourn of twenty-nine years in Arabia, they again ruled in Mesopotamia as 
the CArabian dynasty of Keros us, or the Canaanite dvnastv of the Nabathoeans , 
from 1534 to 1289. {The Chrotiulogy of the Hible.^ Probably, already 
during the Median dynasty, the Japhetic Casdiiu or Cheta, according to the 
10th chapter of Genesis, migrated from Mesopotamia to Asia Elinor, the 
JBlack Sea, and the Lower Danube, to Thrace. Here dwelt, as aborigines, 
the Geta (Keta), who, according to statements of Herodotus, claimed to be 
descended from the Medes, thus from the Median Oasdim, or Cheta, according 
to our ethnic scheme. _ Accordingly, the first immigrants of Greece, the 
Pelasgians (the P lishti, or WTiites, as Hitzig suggests), but in combination 
with non-., Ai \ ans, or Hamites, may have come from Thrace, and they may bay© 
been a cognate tribe with the Celts, who in divers ramifications spread over 
Europe and Northern Africa as mked white and black tribes. The Celts in 
Britain were certainly a mixed race. According to this theory, the Casdim 
may ha^e received the name Ghaidscans because, as Medes, they formed a 
mi.xed race. In Sanscrit ^ kala means ‘ black,’ and Herodotus mentions Indian 
Callatians who ate their fathers (III. 38), 
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historical, that the earliest quarrels took place between 
Doric conquerors and subjugated lonians. 

The hypothesis that in the Trojan war the Dorians, 
though not unmixed, as Hellenes were opposed to tlie 
lonians, is also confirmed by a few personal names 
which can be ethnically explained. The name Dar- 
danos, of the founder of the royal lionse of Troy, from 
whom the legend regards the liomans as descended, is 
formed after the Aryan ‘ tartan ' or (‘ommander. Dar- 
danos is first named as cliief of tlie people in tlie 
north-east of the Troas, and then is connected Avitli tlie 
island Samothrake, the Samos of Homer, opposite Troy, 
and of Pelasgian (Ionic ?) origin. Tlie island was the 
principal seat of the Kabirian mysteries, Avliich were 
almost certainly connected with those of the Ionic 
Dodona. The name Dodona cannot he separated from 
the name Dodanim, of the son of Javan, according to 
Genesis, and brother of Elisha, Avhich name Josephus 
uses for the designation of the ^Eolians or lonians. 
According to the explanation of the Targumiin and the 
Talmud, the Dodanim w^ere identical with the Dar- 
danians, whereby the connection of the Trojan-^ with 
the lonians is confirmed, which latter were the allies of 
the former according to Herodotus. 

Again, the name Erechtheus or Erechthonius, is also 
the name of the first Athenian king, and points to 
Erech in Mesopotamia, which city was even more ancient 
than Babylon. The name of the Troic Assarakos 
corresponds with the Assyrian Assarak or Serak, a 
name for kings and god^. The name Bos must be 
connected with the divinity Illino^. and the latter with 
BehHea-Aos, and thus with tlie third name of the 
Assyrian Trias, whom Danuiscius calls Aos. Finally, the 
name Laomedon literally means ‘ people of the Medes,’ 
and thus seems to p(fint to the Medes of Berosus, 
whose capture of Babylon in the year of Shem’s Ifirth, 
B.r. 24o8, brought about the ethnical combination of 
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Japhetites and Hamites, of tlie probable ancestors of 
lonians and Dorians, which combination we call Semi- 
tism. 

That the Trojans were a cognate race with the 
lonians, and thus with the Japhetites of Genesis, the 
Danians, is also confirmed by the fact that the Phrygians 
whom Attic poets and Eoman historians identify with 
the Trojans, are pointed out by Herodotus as a people 
essentially different from the Indians, and next to the 
latter as the more numerous. As with the Trojans, the 
Phrygians were cognate with the Thrakians, whom the 
lonians called Thraekoi, with which the names Troas, Tros, 
and Teiicri might have been connected. The Trojans 
and Phrygians, as lonians or Javan, were Japhetites, 
and this is also confirmed by the connection of the 
Japhetic Tiras of Genesis witli Tlirace, according to 
the Targumim, Josephus, and Jerome, whilst Strabo 
actually designates tlie Thracians as Trojans and Pelas- 
gians. It lias thus become probable at least, that in 
the Trojan war Indian Dorians, as Hellenes, opposed 
Hanic lonians as Trojans. 

If tlie Ionian Homer cannot be separated from the 
Japhetites or Iranians, it follows that tlie name Homer 
must be connected with the Japhetic Javan (Ion), who 
in the 10th chapter of Genesis is designated as fourth 
son of Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet. Accordingly, 
not only the name Homer, but also that of the Homerides 
of Greece and of the family of singers in Arabia, the 
Gomerida3, would point to Gomer, the tribal father of 
the Japhetites. Apollos communicated to the tribes of 
seers the mysteries of Zeus about the past and the 
future. The families of seers were probably also the 
families of singers. The family of singers, or more 
probably the corporation or caste of Initiated in the 
mysteries of Ionic tradition and life, the guardians of 
the old and of the new treasure from the East, the 
Homeridie of Chios, will have to be connected with 
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Homeric songs, as with the lonic-Iranian tradition on 
which they are founded. Also in Bactria and India 
there were generations of singers ; and according to the 
most ancient tradition of the East-Iranians recorded in 
the Zendavesta, the God of light (*ommunicates his 
mysteries to some men through his Word, later through 
the mediation of Serosh, the Angel-Messiah. 

Homeric singers probahly existed long before the 
Trojan war, and still in the sixty-iiiiith ()lym])iad, at the 
commeiu'cmeut of tlie Persian wars. Kyuaethos is said 
to have sung Ilomeih* ])oems in Syracuse and other 
places, tlie written re(*ord of which, in the form trans- 
mitted to us, might possibly not have taken place much 
before this time. The H(^merkhe are said to have been 
proud of their descent from Homer, and they may have 
connected, though not publicly, the poet's name with 
the representative name of Gomer. Tliey could do this 
even without giving up the personality of the one poet. 
The name Homer has in Greek the meaning of one wlio 
rivets or unites what was separate, and it corresponds 
with the meaning of the name of the Ehapsodi. 

If the Ionic Homer (-an be regarded as representa- 
tive of Ionic and therefore Iranian tradition^ of which 
the Zendavesta is the most ancient record, the connec- 
tion is thereby confirmed of the Dorian Pythagoras 
with the essentially different Indian, thougli mixed 
Iranian tradition, with the Wisdom or Bodlii, which liis 
contemporary Gautama-Buddha promulgated. Indeed, 
the name Pythagoras appears to l)e a combination of 
Put, Bud, Bod or Bodhi, and of ^ guru,’ Avhich word in 
India was used for a teaclna’ of th(‘ Veda; ^o that the 
name Pythagoras may be iutei’])r(*ted • tea<*her of the 
religion of Huddha.' Thi^diuivatiou must be preferred to 
the combination of an Imlian and a Greek word, of Put 
and agoraios. one Ijeh.mging to the market — an epithet 
of several gods. The market and Wisdom have been 
strangely connected in the partly late composed Book of 
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Proverbs : ^ Wisdom crieth without, she uttereth her 
voice in the streets, she crieth in the chief place of 
concourse,’ or, rather, ^ in the market place.’ ^ 

The connection of Pythagoras Avith the East, and 
with the Indian-Iranian Wisdom or Bodhi, Avhich his 
contemporary Buddha promulgated, if proved, is of 
great importance, because Josephus compares the Essenic 
Therapeuts of Alexandria Avith the Pythagorseans, and 
because Essenic as also Pythagoraean doctrines and 
rites can be proved to point back to Parsism and 
Buddhism. 


* Prov. i. 20. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


THE ESSEXE>S AXD THE EAST. 


Alexander, Asoka, and the Parthians, as pioneers of the E^sene." — The throe 
classes of the Manri and of the Rabbis — Daniel and the Magi or Ghaldjeans 
— Probable Essenic origin of the Alassora or Gnosis in Israel, and its in- 
troduction into the Septuagint. 


The BriJye leticeen Eaf^t and West. 

In a remarkable passage Philo conneets the Essenic 
mode of life Avith that of the ascetics among the Magi 
and among the Indians. He states that in the land of 
the barbarians wise men are ^ authorities, both as to 
words and actions,’ and that there are ^ very numerous 
companies of the Magi, who investigating the works of 
nature for tlie purpose of becoming acquainted Avith the 
truth, do at their leisure be(;ome initiated themselves, 
and initiate others, in the divine virtues by very clear 
explanations. And among tlie Indians there is the 
class of the gymnosophists (or " naked Avise men ') Avho, 
in addition to natural pliilosophy, take great pains in 
the study of moral science likewise, and thus make their 
Avhole existence a sort of lesson in Aurtue.’^ These 
naked AAUse men Avere by tlie Indians called Vana- 
prasthas, or " inliabitauts of avoocK,’ and they formed 
tile third class of the Brahmans, the members of which 
luid to give themselves up to the <*ontemplatiou of the 
Deity, till purilied from all terrestrial influences they 

^ Philo, Quod omni-^ probtfs, 11; comp. Clem. Ah, Strom, i, lo ; some of 
them ^ neither inhabit cities, nor liave roofs over them, but are clothed in 
the bark of trees, feed on nuts, and drink water in their hands. Like the 
Encratites, they know not marriage nor begetting of children.’ 
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can as Sanyasi return to the aboriginal source of exist- 
ence, the condition of release from matter, to the place 
where matter is annihilated, to the Xirvana of the 
Buddhists, winch we tried to identify with tlie sun. 
This passage immediately precedes the account which 
Philo gives of the Essenes in Palestine and Syria, which 
countries, he says, ‘ are also not bari’en of exemplary 
wisdom and virtue,’ and where lives that j)ortion of the 
Jews whom he calls Essai, the Essenes of J(jsep]iiis, whom 
he mentions by the side of Sadducees and Pliarisees as 
forming tlie third party in Israel. Tims Pliilo connects 
indirectly the Essenes with East-Asiatic religions. 

This connection is confii-med l)y the austere hfe of 
the Essenes, resembling the asceticism of Brahmans, 
Jains, and Buddhists, as also that of tlie Magi. It be- 
comes probable that the Essenes introduced Oriental 
doctrines and customs into Judaism, since Pythagora?an 
asceticism and doctrines can likewise be conne(*ted with 
the East, and especially with the Indian Wisdom or 
Bodlii. Ever since Alexander's conquest of India, 
Eastern science could easily be imported into the West, 
and already three centuries earlier, Psammetick had 
opened the ports of Egypt to the world. The ' Tradition 
from beyond,’ or tlie Wisdom from above wliicli Gautama- 
Buddha promulgated, became patronised by the great 
king Asdka, after his conversion, probably from Jainism, 
in the tenth year of his reign. In the eigliteenth year, 
about B.c. 2o8, he assembled a Buddhist council at 
Patna, and settled the Southern Canon. He sent a 
message to the general assembly of Magadha, preserved 
in the Bhabra edict, in which he expresses his ‘ respect 
and favour in Buddha, in the law, and in the assembly.’ 
A distinction is then made in favour of the binding, 
because provable, autliority of the words spoken by 
Buddha. AVliatsoever (words) have been spoken by 
tlie Divdne Buddha, they have all been well said, and in 
them verily I declare that capability of proof is to be 
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discerned ; so that tlie pure law (whicli they teacli) will 
be of long duration. These tilings, as declai'cd by the 
Divine Buddha, I proclaim, and I desire them to be 
regarded as the precepts of the law.’ ^ It would liave 
been impossible for Asdka to luive addressed the repre- 
sentatives of Buddhism in siu'h tentis, transmitted to us 
by his stone-cut edicts, if autliorised records of Buddlia’s 
words had not exist t*d in liis time. 

In the same year. b.c. 2o(). and und(*r liis auspi{a‘s, 
the first eighteen Ihiddliist missionaries ivaelied China, 
‘wliere they are lield in remembrance to tlie present 
day, tlieir images occupying a conspicuous place in 
every large temple.' The lioard for foreign missions, 
established by Asdka, the Dliarma-Malianuitra, ‘ sent 
forth to all surrounding countries enthusiastic? preacliers 
. . . supported by the whole weight of Asdka’s {)oliti(‘al 
and diplomatic influence.’^' Asdka s son, Maliiiida, 
vnth others, went to Ceylon during Tissa’s reign in that 
island (2d0-230). The Society for the propagation of 
Buddliism in foreign lands must have imported written 
records of the words of Buddlia. Thi'^ assertion, based 
on the fact tliat tlie Rliabra edict of As-ika refers to 
existing reconK of wca-d^ of Ihuhlha. is coiilinued by 
the referciK'C in CIiiiiese-Buddhi^t writing>t to liuddlia s 
exhortation to his son against falseliood, to which Sutra 
Asdka s edict referred, in b.c. 2*30. 

The board for foreign missions in India must have 
directed its special attention to the independent Parthian 
kingdom. The same was estaldislicHl by Arsakes in the 
same vcar that Asdka (‘>tablis!ic‘d his fireign irhs'-ien^, 
and sent t]u‘ first mi^^'icnaric^s t<> Cliina. The Partliiau 
kingdom soon (‘onnecded the Indu"^ with the Euphrates, 
aiui thus formed an uiiinteiTUfitcHl bridge from p]ast to 

^ ^rofe^5^o^ WiNon's translation; see Thomas, L r. 53: comp. Rhys 
Davids, 224. 

^ Eitel, BufUlhwiu second e<liti*>n, pp. ]0. 20. Arconiinir to 
Davids, the Dhamia-Mabamatra was the otfice of the chief mini.- tor of re- 
ligion ; Cr. 22s. 
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West for nearly 500 years. Asuka’s missionary board 
had special reasons for sending its emissaries to the 
Parthians, if Gautama or Sakya-Buddlia was a descen- 
dant from the kings of the Sakas. Like the name Asoka, 
or Chasoka, the name Arsakes, which is Asak without 
the liquid r, may be translated ' the strong one/ the 
holder, possessor, ruler, or conqueror, like the Hebrew 
Chasad and the title Darius, Avhich, according to Ilesy- 
chilis, meant with the Persians ‘ the wise,’ and with the 
Phrygians ‘ the holder.’ The name Saka Avas still knoAvn 
as a royal title in India 200 years after Asoka. It is 
highly probable, if not certain, that, like the cognate 
Sakas, the Parthians were in part Aryans and Iranians. 
This is important, since the Buddhistic reform Avas based 
on Zoroastrian doctrines. 

The independent Parthian kingdom included the 
land on the loAver Euphrates, or Chaldma proj)er, of 
Avhich the Median Casdim or conquerors had become 
possessed in the year r.c. 2458. Here, in tlie land of 
Abraham s birth, and where Daniel had been set oA^er 
the Magi, Gyrus the serA^ant of Orinuzd, and Avhom a 
prophet in Israel called the Anointed or the Messiah of 
God, permitted the Israehtes to return to the land pro- 
mised to their fathers, and Avhich aauis originally bordered 
by the Euphrates and the Xile. In this land of the 
Medes and Magi, whom Cyiais acknoivledged in their 
position, Arsakes and his successors Avei'e surrounded 
by a senate of Magi. T!ie Parthians Avere, there- 
foj‘e, in a more or less direct connection AAUth India 
and Avith Syria about a hundred years before the rise of 
the Maccabees and the organised body of Assidinans, or 
Chassidim, the pious ones or saints. Witli these the 
Essenes have by many authorities been identified, Avhose 
existence as an order is first testified in tlieyear b.c, 148. 
Tlie Chassidim, or saints, are already mentioned in a 
Psalm Avritten l)efore tlie Captivity, and the passage is 
cited by the Maccabees, whose name has been lately 
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derived from Chabah, Ho extiiigiiish/ a very aj)pro- 
priate title for the destroyers of idolatry.^ 

It seems to have been the introduction of an Indian 
element among the Medes or West-L’anians, wliose 
priests were called Magi, which caused the separation 
of them from their Eastern brethren. Though the 
Magi were worshippers of Ormuzd, the god of light, 
and though they preserved the ancient dualistic*- sym- 
bohsm of light and darkness, they introduced an austere 
life among the IiTinians of the West wliicli Avas cpiite 
contrary to the doctrines and customs of the Eastern 
Iranians. This asceticism, so similar to that of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists, led to the separation of nu- 
merous individuals, if not of a Avliole tribe, from the 
rest of the community ; they became ascetics fur life. 
The similar and pre-Mosaic institution of tlie Xazarite 
or Nazirite for life among the Israehtes, probably came 
to them through the Magi, who may have existed 
among the Medes or Chalda^ans already when they con- 
quered Mesopotamia, centuries before the birth of 
Abraham. 

The spirit in which Asdka, the Constantine of 
Buddliisin, desired his religi(jus faith to be di-^seininated 
in India and in foreign countries is akin to the spirit of 
Him Avho, about 250 years later, instituted an apostoli(' 
propagation-society in Zion. The edicts of Asoka, cut 
in stones, are the earliest records of that universal or 
catholic religion of humanity which is wrongly as- 
sumed to have sprung up so suddenly and un(M>nnort- 
edly in the West. Urdike otlier primitive religions, 
even that of Moses, Huddlii'-m propagated in pre- 

* Ps. Ixxix. 2, S ; comp, cxxxii. a; Ban. viiL 18; :Mal. iii. 13; 1 Marc, 
yii. 17. Talm. Beracli. i. by the Wa.^^ikira or the pious ones probably refers 
to the Chas><idim as the” Kssenes. Dr. Curtins, of Leipzig, derives the 
Machal^ee of Jerome fmm Chabah. The probable connection of Mahomed aa 
Flanyf or xSabean with the disciples of John, and thus with the E-ssenes, sug- 
gests a possible oriirinal reference of the Cha^iba at Mckka to the extinguish- 
ing of idolatry by Mahomed. 
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Christian times more than a tribal morality connected 
with rituahsm and a national deity. Buddhism was, 
certainly in the time of Asoka, not a religion of race, 
but a religion appealing to the conscience, a religion of 
‘ self-evidencing authority,’ the religion of humanity. 
The enthusiasm with wliich it was propagated was 
tempered by a sincere regard for the religions of other 
nations. One of the rock-cut edicts dated the twelfth 
year of Asoka’s reign has been deciphered as follows : ^ 
‘The beloved of the gods, King Kyadasi, honours all 
forms of religious faith, and no reviling or injury of 
that of others. Let the reverence be shown in such and 
such a manner as is suited to the difference of belief ; . . . 
for he who in some way honours his own religion and 
reviles that of others, saying : having extended to all 
our own belief, let us make it famous, he who does 
this, his conduct cannot be right.’ The edict goes on 
to say : ‘ and as this is the object of all religions, with 
a view to its dissemination, superintendents of moral 
duty ’ . . . are appointed. 

Altliough Asbka's grandfather, the adventurer of 
low birth, Tchandragupta, the Greek Sandracottos, 
who met Alexander on the banks of the Hypliasis in 
B.c. 325, had about ten years later driven the Greeks 
out of India, defeating Seleukos, the ruler of the Indus 
provinces,^ yet Alexander’s religious policy was quite 
in harniony with the enlightened spirit of Asdka. It is 
well known that the founder of Alexandria, of the 
intended metropolis of the Greek western empire, met 
the appeal of Aristotle, to treat the Greeks as freemen 
and the Orientahsts as slaves, by the declaration, that 
he regarded it as his ‘ divine mission, to unite and 
reconcile the world.’ It has been well said, that 
Alexander was not simply a Greek, and that he must 
not be judged by a Greek standard. ‘ The Orientahsm ' 

» Edward Thomas, Jaimsm, or the Early Faith of A&oka,^o, 4o. 

^ Rhys-Davids, Buddlmm^ 220. 
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which was to his followers a scandal, formed an essen- 
tial part of his principles, and not the result of caprice 
or vanity. He approached the idea of a universal 
monarchy from the side of Greece, but his final object 
was to estabhsh something higher than the paramount 
supremacy of one people. His purpose was to combine 
and equahse, not to annihilate ; to wed the East and the 
West in a just union.’ ^ 

Alexander found in Greek literature a deposit of 
Eastern science. We have no reason to doubt the 
early record of the doctrines wlu(*h Pythagoras taught 
but probably did not record himself, nor is it possible 
to reject the well-attested tradition, that Pliilolaus, a 
Pythagor^ean philosopher in the time of Socrates (b.c. 
469-399), composed a work in three books containing 
doctrines of Pythagoras. This work Plato is said to 
have either bought himself from relatives of the philo- 
sopher in Sicily, or through Dion of Syracuse, who 
bought it from Philolaus. The contents of the greater 
part of Plato’s ‘ Timauis ’ are said to have been derived 
from tliis Pyt]iag('>ncan source, and the composition of 
the former jmobably took ])lace within 60 to 80 years 
after the death of Pythagoras. Little more than 200 
years later, about B.c. 300, Megasthenes (*omposed a 
work on India after his stay in tliat country, occa- 
sioned by Seleucus-Xicator having sent him as ambas- 
sador to Asoka’s grandfather, Sandracottos. Althougii 
the original Pythagoraean schools cannot be traced 
beyond tlie commencement of tlie fourth century B.c., 
it cannot be asserted that tlie Pytliagonean tradition 
had at any time died out. Soon alter the beginning of 
the last pre-Cliristian century a revival of it took place, 
in a proliably enlarged and certainly more Eastern 
garb, under the name of Xeo-Pythagoricaiiism, the 
first tra('es of whidi seem to point to Alexandria, 
tliough Cicero strove to cornier* t Roman with Pytha- 

^ Wy&tci'tt, in Smith V iJicf. of the Bihh: CVlexamler.’ 
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gor^ean science. In and near the city where the new 
Pythagoroeanism probably originated, and about half a 
century earlier, the settlement of Therapeuts near 
Alexandria is attested. Again, it is Clement of Alex- 
andria, who first mentions Buddha by name, whose 
doctrines have provably influenced those of the Thera- 
peuts. It was not Hellenism, but Orientalism, which 
assimilated the Neo-Pythagoraean doctrines with those 
earlier established ones of the Therapeuts. Both drew 
from an Eastern, probably from a Buddhistic source, aud 
this explains why the Therapeuts are by Josephus 
compared with the Pythagorteans. 


Daniel^ the Magi., and the Rabbi. 

The foreign doctrines and rites which the Essenes 
have acknowledgedly introduced into Judaism can be 
shown to have stood in some connection with those of 
the Magi and with those of the Eabbinieal schools. 
Thus may be exj^lained the remarkable parallel be- 
tween the three classes of the Magi and the three 
classes of the Eabbi, which has been strangely over- 
looked. The Herbed or scholar corresponds as exactly 
with the Eab, as the Maubed or master with the 
Eabbi, and the Destur-Maubed or perfect master with 
the Eabban or Eabboni. Daniel, the prophet, was set 
over all the Magi, and he may be identified with 
Daniel, the priest of the line of Ithamar, as is done in 
the addenda to the Book of Daniel in the Septuagint. 
This priest Daniel returned with Ezra in 515, if Arta- 
xerxes, or ‘ King of the Aryans,’ is only another title 
for Darius, or the ‘ King ’ Hystaspes. Also Mahomedan 
tradition makes Daniel the prophet die in Palestine, 
and, according to Eabl)inical tradition, he was one of 
the members of tlie Great Synagogue under Ezra. 
Nebuchadnezzar can hardly have besieged Jerusalem 
and exported this Daniel in the third year of Jehoia- 
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kiln, B.c. 609-608, even as vice-regent,^ If this Daniel, 
whom we may distinguish from the one mentioned by 
Ezechiel, was not exported till 588 as a youth, he may 
weU have returned 73 years later under Ezra, or the 
priest Daniel was a relative of the prophet. This is 
not unimportant as regards tlie connection between 
Kabbinical and Magian tradition, to which the parallel 
between the three classes of the Magi and those of 
the Rabbi unmistakably point. Even if tlie exported 
Daniel did not survive the time of the return, the 
tradition of his Chakhean and Magian knowledge must 
liave been transported to the Land of Promise, 

Daniel was of noble and probably of royal and 
Davidic descent, like ZerubViabel. If so, he was a 
descendant from Caleb the Kenesite, and his ancestors 
were non-Hebrews and strangers in Israel, like the 
Eechabites or Kenites, who inhabited the land before 
Abraham entered it, and who continued to live with 
the Israelites as strangers. By a possible ethnological 
scheme these naturalised strangers can be connected 
witli the Clialdinans, Casdim or conquerors, with whom 
the forefathers of Abraham had lived in Ur of the 
Chaldees or Casdim. The })re-Abrahamitic Chaldmans 
or conquerors of Mesopotamia cannot l)e distinguished 
without reason from the Medes who captured Babylon, 
according to Berosus, in B.c. 2458. These Medes may 
already at that time have called their priests Magi, and 
as in the Book of Daniel the Magi are identified with 
the Chaldaeans, Daniel may be said to have been set 
over the descendants of those Medes who conquered 
Babylon about 500 years bef >re the birth of Abraham 
in Ur of the Chaldees. Although Daniel had in 
Babylon to be taught the learning and the language of 
the Chaldaeans, yet this Arama3an language was known 
in the eighth century to such men as Eliakiin, perhaps a 
high priest, and Shebna, the Scribe, and they may also 

1 Comp. Jer, xxx\i. 1, 0, 29; xxx, 1; xlri. 2. 
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have known the wisdom or tradition of tlie Chakheans, 
Medes, or Magi. The non-Hebrew tradition, if not the 
language of the Medo-Chaldoean strangers in Israel, may 
therefore have been represented by the latter in every 
period of Hebrew history. Already 182 years after 
Abraham had left Ur for Haran, or in the year 
B.c. 1811, Laban, grandson of Xahor, who had remained 
in Ur, called the heap of stones by an Aramaean or 
Chald^ean name, whilst Jacob, Abraham’s grandson, 
gave it a Hebrew name. 

It must here suflGice to state, that to the presence of 
two races in Israel, the Hebrew and the non-Hebrew or 
Chald^ean, may be referred the Elohistic and the Jeho- 
vistic records in Mosaic wzatings, and also the two 
rival high-priestly lines of Eleazar and Ithamar. The 
latter of these was in the time of Saul connected with 
the tribe of Judah, whilst its name points to Thamar, 
whom Philo calls a stranger. To this ethnic dualism 
in Israel may also be referred the two political parties 
of later times, the Sadducees and the Pharisees, the 
name of the latter having possibly been derived from 
Pharis (Paris), the Arabian name for the Persians.^ 
Finally, with the two races in Israel may have stood in 
some possible connection the two chiefs of the Scribes, 
Sugoth or Ishkolin, later Katholikoi. These chiefs of 
the secret association of the Chaberim are, according 
to pre-Christian Jewish tradition, designated as recog- 

^ Comp. Phares and Pliare<ites, or Pherisites (Perizzites). Phares was 
the son of a mixed marriage, which, by a tigurative interpretation, may have 
been referred to the union of Hebrews and Kenites in Arad. As in the land 
of Fans the fara.s or horse of the Arabians was indigenous, which the ancient 
Babylonians called the ^ animal of the East,’ it is but natural to explain with 
Pott, the Hebrew words for the borse—sus, the driving horse, and parash, 
the riding horse, respectively with Susa and faras, though in Assyrian faras 
does not mean the horse, and its etymology is doubtful. In Egypt no 
reference to a horse was made before the Hyksos-rule, One of the ^^ryptian 
words for ^ horse ' is sus, the other means ‘ tribute.’ Both point to the importa- 
tion of the horse by the Hyksos, the Median conquerors, who, after their 
expulsion from Eg\'pt, returned to Mesopotamia as the * Arabian ’ dynasty 
of Berosus. (C/ironoio^^ of the Bible.) 
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nised organs of that verbal tradition, the Holy Mer- 
kabah, which Moses is said to have entrusted to 70 
elders, who transmitted it to the prophets and these to 
the members of the Great Synagogue. With the last 
surviving member of the latter, with Simon the Just 
(b.c. 348 ?), has been connected the transmitted list of 
pairs of Scribes down to Gamaliel.^ 

After the Captivity, not ])r()vably before the time 
of Herod, three cla^'^es of liabbi were introduced, which 
form so remarkable a parallel witli those of the Magi, 
that we are more and more entitled to assume, if not a 
connection, a common Oriental source for the Rabbi- 
nical or Synagogal and the Magian institution. It is 
remarkable that the introduction of the title Eabban or 
Rabboni, which presupposes the lower titles of Rabbi 
and of Rab, is by tradition connected with the contest 
between the pair of Scribes represented by Hillel ‘ the 
Babylonian,’ or Chaldee, and Shammai, and that it was 
Simeon, the son of Bbllel, and possibly the Simeon of 
the G(jspeL Avho first received the title Rabban. The 
corresponding title of Destur-Maubed must have been 
given to Daniel as chief of the Magi, to which office the 
title Rab-Mag probably stood in some relation, which 
we find already in the Book of Jeremiah, The Rab- 
Mag was however a lower title than the Rab-Chartumim 
or Rabban, though it was a higher title than the Rab- 
signin. Rab was known to the Babylonians as Rabu, 
which, like the Hebrew Rab, meant ‘great.’ The word 
is as certainly Semitic or Median as Mag is Japhetic, 
Aryan, or pre-Semitic. The three years’ noviffiate which 
Daniel had to pass among tlie Magi can be compared 
to the four classes of initiation among the Brahmans 
and the Essenes, since the latter, like the Magi, had 
a double noviffiate. A similar institution were the 
four Rabbinical stages of purity, and the secret associa- 
tion of the Chaberim or Scribes may have also been so 

^ Neh. viii. 13 ; Zohar iii. 157 ; Ecclus. L 1 ; Pirke-Aboth, 1. 
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classed. A more direct confirmation of the Oriental 
and West-Iranian or Magian source of the Syna- 
gogue may be derived from the implied fact, that only 
the Scribes and Pharisees visited the Temple as well as 
the synagogues, where tliey strove to occupy the first 
seats, whilst the Sadducees are never mentioned as 
attending them. This fact is all the more significant 
since the Sadducees forbad tlie Pharisees the open pro- 
mulgation of the tradition of ‘ their ancestors,’ and 
since the former originated the persecution of Stephen 
and of those of his followers who called themselves 
Christians, 

The principles of the Synagogue : universal priest- 
hood, self-responsibility, absence of bloody sacrifices, are 
of Iranian origin. Opposed to them are the principles of 
the Temple ; hereditary priests as trustees of religious 
mysteries, as sole proprietors of the key of knowledge, 
as a conscience-guiding authority, connected with cere- 
monial observances and bloody sacrifices, all of which 
are provably of Indian origin. The figurative or alle- 
gorical interpretation of the letter, the most fruitful of 
the principles of the Synagogue, was a necessary conse- 
quence of the Sadducean prohibition to promulgate 
openly the ancestorial tradition of the Pharisees. Yet 
these and the Scribes, not the Sadducees, were said by 
Jesus to be, and thus to have continued, in the seat of 
Moses, as guides whose directions were to be followed. 


The Massora^ the Targumim^ and the Essenes. 

We have no right to discard as pure invention the 
todition of the Pirke-Aboth or words of the Fathers, 
a out the verbal tradition or Massora, transmitted since 
Moses. It helps us to throw light on the Hebrew and 
the non-Hebrew or Kenite tradition, of both of which 
we may regard Moses the Hebrew to have been the 
depositor, since he was acquainted with all the know- 
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ledge of the Egyptians. The Kenite tradition was that 
of his father-in-law, but in Israel it was the tradition 
of the stranger atid thus of tlie minority. Yet Moses 
seems to have interwoven the Jeliovistic records of tlie 
Iranian Kenites with the Elohistic records of the Indian 
Hebrews. Later revisions certainly took place, and 
made the legal distinctions between the Hebrew and tlie 
stranger more severe. If we wore to assume, tliat 
Moses himself did forbid tlie marriage of Hebrews and 
Moabites, Loaz could never have married Huth, and 
thus the ancestry of David would be connected with an 
illegal practice. 

It is the theory of a verbal tradition among the 
Jews since Mosaic times, wliich alone seems fully to 
explain the origin and the character of the Targumists 
or Massoretes, and the relation of tliese interpreters of 
Scripture ivith the Scribes, who are in the Xew Testa- 
ment designated as trustees of tlie tradition, and who 
certainly cannot have been mere copyists or counters of 
letters, or inventors of vowel-points. Although the 
vowel-points hitherto knoAvn are of post-Christian 
origin, a new >et of vowel-])oint^. dilfering from the 
former, has been latelv discovered, and it is lield as 
probable that they are more ancient.^ Long before 
Ezra, vowel-points may have been known to the Scribes 
and elders as guardians of tradition. By the theory of 
a hidden wisdom the entire Eabbinical literature, which 
ended in the Talmud, can be better explained tlian by 
the assumption that, some time after the Eeturn from 
Babylon, interpretation> of Scripture had become neces- 
sary merely becaiuse of tlie Hebrew-Chaldauin or Ara- 
maic dialect, which wa^ not generally understood. In 
this uniformly degraded language, in wlii<*h only one 
ver^e in tlie Book of Jeremiah lia< been written, all the 
Scriptures from and after the time of Ilaggai, the Book 
of Daniel included, have been composed. Not so much 

* Tili^ i> Mr. (rinsburgV opinion. 
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the Clialdaean language as the Chalcla3an wisdom required 
interpretation. The latter enabled the Targumists to 
harmonise the Hebrew and the Chalda^an meaning of 
the word, and thus also the two traditions. It is quite 
possible, that the Targumists were bound by a tradi- 
tional canon of interpretation, transmitted since the 
time of Moses, if not from earlier times, and represent- 
ing essentially the tradition of the strangers in Israel, 
particularly of the Medo-Chaldaeans or Chasdim. 

We shall connect the foreign or non-Hebrew doc- 
trinal element, which was provably represented by the 
Essenes, with the mixed tradition of the Magi or 
priests of tlie Chaldseans, and especially with Buddhism, 
the asceticism of which was so similar to that of the 
Magi. The Medo-Chaldasans, like the Scribes and hke 
the Assidseans and Essenes, formed a corporation, the 
members of which, we may assume, were initiated in 
the mysteries of ancestorial tradition. With the Assi- 
dmans or Chassidim, the pi(jus ones or tlie saints, who 
were established as an order before the Maccabean 
rising, tlie Essenes have been very generally identified.^ 
Even the name Essenes, like that of the Assidgeans, can 
have been derived from the Hebrew Chassin, and Philo 
connects their name with their holy life. It is certain 

that the name Essenes was connected with the Mao^i, 

• . ^ ^ 
since the Megabyzi among the Magi, that is, tlie circum- 
cised Curetie or Corybanthians, the priests of Artemis 
(Cybele, Ishtar, Diana), which successors of Corybas 
represented Cabirian mysteries, are by Pausanias called 
Essena^nes/^ The Essenes, and no doubt also the Rabbis 
with their three classes, stood in connection with the 
Medo-Chaldaean or Magian institution, and formed a 
link behveen Babylon and Jerusalem. The provable 
connection of the Jewish l)ooks of the Captivity and 
Return, as also of the most ancient paraphrases or Tar- 

Thus by Rappaport, Frankel, Jost, Ewald, and Ginsburg. 

2 Pans, viii. S, 1 ; Clem. Alex. Exort, 2. 
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giimiin with Iranian tradition, oldiges us to assume 
either the importation of entirely new do(‘trinal elements 
into the Israelitic community, or a verbal tradition or 
Massoret, transmitted possibly since the times of Moses, 
if not of Abraham, as the tradition of the Medo- 
Chaldaean stranger in Israel, developed and partly pul> 
lished after the Eeturn from Baliylon. The ])r<jmulgation 
of more or less new doctrines in Israel after tlie Return 
from Babylon is a fa(*t. and it is probable at the outset, 
that with this du(‘trinal develojuneut, tlie ])rovable 
introduction of non-Hebrew doctrines and <*ustoms into 
Israel by the Essenes, st(jod in some connection. 

The Mosaic Scriptures, said to liave been lost during 
the Captivity, were recoinj)osed in tlie Aramaic lan- 
guage on the Eeturn from Babylon, or about a tliousand 
years after Moses. Even then the Helirew Scriptures 
could not have conveyed to the people a fixed meaning, 
unless we assume, that already Ezra introduced vowel- 
points. Kot until the time of the Captivity and the 
Eeturn, can the introduction of the words Shemeh. or 
name, formed by transpo>ition after tlie mysterious 
Chaldieaii Seheni, and ^temra. Word of God. be proved 
in Hebrew writings, where they are substituted for 
Jehova. Yet we tind both these words in the ^losau’ 
writings as transmitted to iis.^ This is all the more 
remarkable, since in the Book of Exodus the ‘‘Name' of 
God is connected with the Angel of God, as the ‘ Word ’ 
of God is connected with man. The most ancient 
Targumim, perhaps composed soon after the Eeturn, 
and partly edited in Babylon, not only constantly change 
the name of Jehova into Mcmra or Word, or into 
Sliechina or glory, but Memra was the designation of 
the Angel of God in wliom. a(‘c*ording to Exodus, is the 
Name of Go<l.^ Thus the two new exjiressions for 

^ Ex. xxiii. : Deut, xxx, 14 : comp. Rom. x. 6. 

^ Lenormant, Chaldean i Coopers edition), p. 4:?, where Shemeh 

ouprht to stand for Memra. 
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Jehova, whether or not they had been transmitted as 
Mosaic verbal tradition, and which were exceptionally 
inserted in the Scriptures bearing the name of Moses, 
have been some time after the Eeturn from Babylon 
connected with the Messiah as the Angel of God. It 
was easier to do so, since the Messiah was by Malachi 
designated as a messenger or Maleach, which word has 
also the meaning of angel. 

The promulgation of new names for the Deity after 
the Eeturn from Babylon, and through Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, must be connected with the first introduction of 
the doctrine of angels among the people of Israel. 
Although the party of the Sadducees cannot be traced 
till after the Captivity, yet they must have represented 
a very ancient tradition, which seems to have been con- 
nected with that Elohistic stream which the ethnic 
dualism in Israel perhaps enables us to connect Avith 
India. The Sadducees did not l)elieve in angels or 
spirits, according to Josephus. They must have there- 
fore either known nothing of an early insertion of the 
doctrine of angels into Mosaic Scriptures, or they must 
have disbelieved a doctrine which the lawgiver himself 
had promulgated by what he wrote. In either case 
the Sadducees would make use of their poAver to forbid 
the Pharisees to promulgate the tradition of their fore- 
fathers, as Josephus asserts they did. This tradition of 
the Pharisees must have included the belief in angels, 
for otherwise the Sadducean unbehef in this doctrine, 
with Avhich that of the resurrection and future judg- 
ment was closely connected, would not have been men- 
tioned as a peculiarity of their religious system. The 
ancestral tradition of the Pharisees, including the doc- 
trine of angels, may be with increasing certainty con- 
nected with Persia, the Pharis of the Arabians, and 
from which name that of the Pharisees may have been 
derived. For the doctrine of ansrels was first intro- 
duced and developed by the Iranians, and their tradition 
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was represented by the Magi in Mesopotamia, by the 
Buddhists in India, and probably by the Essenes in 
Palestine and Egypt. 

The secret tradition, Massora or Gnosis of the Jews, 
later called Kabbala, was certainly not derived from 
Greek philosophy ; but it can be connected with the 
secret tradition of the Essenes, and thus with the 
Medes and Chakheans of pre-Abrahamitic times, as also 
with Parsism and Buddliism. A ronnection can be 
established between the Book of Daniel, the Targumim, 
the Apocrypha of the Septuagint and the whole Apoca- 
lyptic literature. The doctrinal development repre- 
sented by these Scriptures is essentially Essenic. 


Essenic Doctrines in the Septuufiint. 

Wliilst the Essenic dogma in many respects can be 
compared ^dth that of the Sadducees, it certainly 
differed from the latter as regards angels, the names of 
which the Essene had to swear to keep secret. At the 
time wlien tlie Essenic corporation can be proved to 
have existed, about the middle of tlie second century 
before the commeiu'ement of the Christian era, the 
introduction of the doctrine of angels, and even of a 
hierarchy of angels, imported from Ba])ylon, together 
with the Essenic doctrine of the eternal punislunent 
of wicked souls, had taken place. We find it in the 
canonical Hebrew and Greek Scriptures of the Jews, in 
neither of which there is a tra(‘e of doctrinal Greek 
infiuence, and also in tlie most ancient Targumim. In 
the earlier books of the Sejituagint, ])ublis]icd from and 
after B.c. 280, the Avord ^ angel ’ or ' angels ' is substi- 
tuted for Jehova, just as, in tlie pre-Christian Targumim, 
Memra, the ‘ Word,' Shechina, the ‘glory,’ ‘and the 
Angel of the Lord ’ are substituted for Jehova, and 
referred to the Messiah. 

The connection of the Septuagint and its Apocrypha 
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not known to the Hebrew canon, with the most ancient 
Targumim, partly edited in Babylon, perhaps soon 
after the return of some Jews to Jerusalem, is of the 
utmost importance, because the time of publication of 
the Septuagint is settled beyond doubt. Therefore a 
review of the doctrines in the latter must precede a 
consideration of the Messianic passages in the Tar- 
gumim. The Greek canon was composed in all its 
parts a few years before the actual attestation of the 
Essenic order, which was preceded by the similar 
order of the Assidmans or Cassidim, even assuming 
that both were not identical. The more the E.ssenes, 
with whom we may safely connect the Eechabites, 
can be connected with the Magian and Buddhistic 
doctrines and rites, the more certain will it become 
that this third and independent party among the Jews 
introduced Eastern elements, some of them pre- 
Buddhistic, and among these the doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah. With such pre-Christian mysticism, deeper 
knowledge or Gno.sis, the composition of the Septuagint 
must be connected. This can be proved to demonstra- 
tion from the Essenic point of view, by a brief analysis 
of the new and characteristic features of the Greek- 
Jewish Scriptures, whicli are about a thousand years 
more ancient than the first manuscript of the Hebrew 
Scriptures transmitted to us. 

Tlie account given by Philo about the composition 
of the Septuagint is all the more important for the 
critical but impartial inquirer, because its conclusion 
did not take place till his lifetime, if the learned 
Jerome was right in beheving that one of the 
Apocrypha, called the Wisdom of Solomon, had Philo 
for its author.! Philo’s near relation to, if not connec- 

' Jer. Traef. in lib. Sal. ‘ Xonniilli ."criptorum veterum hunc esse Judaei 
Philonis affirmant.' Luther accepted this view. If we can connect Philo 
with the Therapeuts livin<r near tlie town of liis birth, the view of Eiebhom, 
Zeller, and Ja-t about the author being a Tlierapeut coincides with the tra- 
dition transmitted by .Jerome. The same would be the case if Apollos were 
regarded as its ant'.mr (X' a k, Pluniptro, and others'), as al-o of the EpiUle 
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tion with, the Esseuic Tlierapeuts of Egypt, especially 
of Alexandria, is certain. The Essenes are by Philo 
stated to have asserted the principle of a continued and 
gradually revealing Divine inspiration, and thus of a 
higher stage of revelation than that conveyed by the 
letter of the revered Mosaic Scriptures. Philo beheved 
that the Hebrew Scidptures ‘had been divinely given by 
direct inspiration,’ and that they wlio composed them 
‘ prophesied like men inspired.’ The Essenes studied, 
according to Philo’s statement, ‘ tlie sacred ora< les of 
God enunciated l)y the holy prophets.’ But the Essenes 
held, that the prophets of the past had written in such 
a manner that prophets of the future might find out 
‘ the invisible meaning concealed under and lying 
beneath the plain Avords.’ The liglit of the secret 
meaning thus revealed, was not only assumed to come 
from the same Divine source whicli inspires the prophets 
of all ages, but Philo designates it as a liigher stage of 
inspiration, so much higher as the soul is with regard 
to the body, Avith Avhich he compares the laAv. In con- 
nection Avitli tlie Auews thus enunciated by Philo Avith 
regard to the inspired and proplietic character of tlie 
HebrcAV Scri])tui‘es. he declares, that he considers the 
composers of the Septuagint version Miot mere inter- 
preters but liiero])hants (the Avord taken from tlie first 
priest of the Eleusinian mysteries) and propliets, to 
Avdiom it had been granted, AAuth their honest and guile- 
less minds, to go along AAuth the most pure spirit of 
Moses.’ 

The rpiestion Avlietlier the Septuagint is faithful in 
substaiK'c cannot be bettm* answered than by the light 
Avdiich Paul tlirows on tlie inspiration of the Scriptures, 
especially of the Greek text,Avhieh he almost iiiAairiably 
prefers to rjuote. as Jesus is likeAAUse reported to liaA^e 
done in his sayings. The Septuagint is as faithful to 

to the Hebrews, which ue explain by a development of Paulinic 

Essenianism. 
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‘ the letter that killeth/ as it is possible with due regard 
to the spirit which ^ giveth light ’ and which inspired 
its writers, according to Philo’s testimony. Xor does 
Philo stand alone in this view of the higher standard of 
inspiration as conveyed by the Septiiagint. For Jerome, 
the Father who cites the ancient tradition which attri- 
butes the Book of Wisdom to Philo, clearly implies, that 
the translators were divinely moved to add to the 
original and thus to perform the office of prophets, 
giving a new revelation by every addition as well as by 
all their deviations from the Hebrew text. By so doing 
they acted in harmony, not with the letter, but Avith 
‘ the most pure spirit of Moses,’ according to Philo’s 
words. ^ If it were argued that he had no authority for 
saying so, there would remain unexplained the confirma- 
tion of this vieAv by the learned Jerome, and the more 
general testimony of Irenams and Augustine as to the 
Divine inspiration of the Septuagint, confirmed as it was 
by the citations in the Xew Testament. 

The Esscnic and Pliilonian, the Targumistic and 
Pauhnian doctrine of inspiration, according to Avhich 
fiery sparks of the spirit were to be produced from the 
letter as from the flint, is indirectly confirmed by the 
deeper and spiritual sense which the transmitted parables 
of Jesus convey. He taught the mysteries of the 
spiritual kingdom to a few only when he Avas alone 
Avith them, not within hearing of the spies who Avere 
watching him, and of those Avhose predecessors in office 
had ‘ taken away the key of knoAvledge.’ The preaching 
of Jesus and the Gospel which Paul preached are by 
the Apostle declared to centre in the reA^elation of a 
mystery kept ‘ in silence,’ in the revelation of ‘ the 
hidden wisdom.’ Origen Avrites : Mf we Avere obliged 

» Philo, De Vita Mosis, il 6, 7 ; Augrust. Praef. in Parol, i. col. 1419; 
Proloff. in Genesin, i. Canon and Professor Selwyn denies this conclusion, 
in Smith s Diet, of the Pihle, ‘ Septuagint.’ He says : ^ The Septuagint is the 
image of the original seen through a glass not adjusted to its proper focus.’ 
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to keep to the letters, and to understand wliat is 
wiitten in the law according- to the manner of the Jews 
or of the people, I would l)lush to proclaim loudly my 
belief, that it is God who has given these laws ; in that 
case the laws of men, as, for instance, those of the 
Eomans, Athenians, and Lacedemonians, woidd appear 
better and more reasonable/ In another passage Origen 
says : ‘ I believe that everyb(.>dy must i*egai’d these 

things as figures, under whieli a secret meaning lies 
hidden/ Paul accuses i\[oses of liaving liiddenJ 

It may be said against tiiis sclieme of a hidden 
wisdom, which cannot be proved to have existed till 
after the return from Captivity, tliat its connection 
with a verbal tradition entrusted l)y j\Ioses to tlie elders 
is non-proven. Yet Philo, tlie Essenes, tlie Targumists, 
and probably the early Christians, explained the doctrinal 
development in the Scriptures by the gradual proclama- 
tion of mysteries which the Initiated handed down since 
the time of Closes. They all believed in a new inspiration, 
and seem to imply, tliat it took cognisance of the capa- 
bilities and (jf the exigencies of advaiuxxl times, and 
particularly of the cnnta('t of Israel with otlier nations, 
with tlie East. The more that the connection of 
Essenic doctrines and rites with the Magi and Buddhists 
can be established, the more certain wiU it become, 
that tlie deeper knowledge or gnosis of pre-Christian 
times, which the Essenes and Eabbis represented, can 
only then lay claim to revelation, if Zoroaster, Moses, 
and Buddha are regarded as organs of the same reveal- 
ing Spirit of God, This is (h)ne by men like Clement of 
Alexandi'ia, Origen, and Augustine ; the latter saving, 
that what is called Christian doctrine was earlier known 
under diflerent names. On this assumption it eould be 
asserted, that those who (*omposed the Septuagint, 
writing as divinely inspired propliets, acted in harmony 

^ Orig. HomiL 7, tn Lovit. ; Iluet, Orif/ptnana^ 167: 2 Cor. iji. 12-IS • 
iv. 1-3. 
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lightning, so in the same Scripture the fiery and brazen 
serpent is explained as the symboi of tlie word of God, 
‘ which healetJi all things,’ as ‘ the Saviour of all,’ who 
had already preserved Adam and brought him out of 
his fall.' 

The Wisdom of God is only another name for the 
Word of God ; and the personification of this premun- 
dane Saviour may be identified with the Angel of God, 
whom Philo designates in other writings as the com- 
panion of the human soul, and at the same time as 
God’s Firstborn and God himself. 

Yet in the Book of Wisdom no incarnation of this 
Angel-Messiah is announced. This may be explained 
by the secret tradition of the Therapeuts. Yo more is 
said, than that through the Wisdom of God pious souls 
in all ages are made ‘ sons of God and prophets.’ These 
are the expressed JMessianic views of Pliilo, who per- 
sonifies the Word of God or Messiah, tliougli he never 
refers even to an expected Messiah, and no more than 
John the Baptist (tlie Essene) regarded his contem- 
porary Jesus as the fulfilment of such expectations. 
This cannot be a mere chance, sim^e even Josephus, 
probably for three years an Essene, avoids the Messianic 
doctrine, perhaps because as an Essene he had pro- 
mised not to divulge it. The combination of the Phil- 
onic, and, as we shall see, Essenic conception of an 
Angelic Messiah and Son of God with the Hebrew con- 
ception of a human Messiah and son of David, a com- 
bination which meets us in the Septuagint, seems at the 
outset to have been efiected by the Essenes or Thera- 
peuts of Alexandria. In order to have some ground to 
claim the authority of Moses for tlieir new theory of an 
Angel-lMessiah, they would so render those ])assages 
which Hebrews might possibly regard as prophecies of 
an anointed Man, that such interpretation should by the 

Prov. viii. 22, .U ; Ecclus. xxiv.; isd. ix. 17 ; vii. 27 : xvi. 6, 7, • 

xviii. 15. 
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new text be excluded, and that the more perfect or 
gnostic text sliould point to the Oriental and Essenic 
conception of an anointed Angel. 

The personified Wisdom or Word of God, as 
described in the Apocrypha of the Septiiagint, is by the 
most ancient Targumim identified with the Angel of 
God who followed Israel in the wilderness, wliicli Angel 
is by Stephen and by Paul, almost in the same words, 
applied to Jesus Christ, the AngelAIessiah. According 
to the Targum (allied after Onkelus, it was ' the thought 
or Woi'd of God ' who " created man in his own image, 
in an image which was (stood or sat) before God.' 
Again, it was the jiersonified thought or Word of God 
who said to Adam : " The world which I have created 
lies before me, darkness and light lie before me.' The 
Word of God said: ‘Adam whom I have created is 
now alone in this world, as I am (alone) in tlie highest 
heaven.’ Thus it was the Word or Memra, the Angel 
of God, who created Adam.^ 

According to the pre-Christian Targumim, called 
after Jonathan, it was not God avIio was Avith the lad 
Plimael, but tlie W(.)r(l of God Avas aiding him; the 
" voice of the Word' wa'> lieard by Adam and Eve in 
Eden; the glory of God Avent ii]) from Abraham; the 
personified Word came to Abinieleidi, to Jacob in 
Pethel, to Moses on Sinai ; the DiA’ine presence, or 
Shechina, is in heaven and reigns beloAV, and it is by 
the Targumist identified Avitli the Angel of God who 
went before and followed Israel in the wilderness. 
Again, the passages about Shiloh, about Judah's sceptre, 
and the star of Ja(‘ol), are Mes>iani(‘ally interjiretiMl.*' In 
the Targum after Jonathan tlie Maleaidi, or messenger, 
in the Book of Mahudii is described as an Angel, as a 
('elestial and premundane being, hidden from the eyes 
of men till born at Bethlehem. The tA \'0 natures of the 

^ Tar^. Otik. Gen. ii. 27 ; iii. 0 ; iv. 22, 

^ Gen. xUx, 10; Xuiii. xxiv. 17. 
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celestial and the terrestrial Messiah are kept distinct. 
‘My Word' rejoiced over ‘my servant the Messiah.' 
Among the seventeen passages which in this Targum 
are explained Messianically, is also the one about the 
serpent-bruiser. The Bereshith-Eabba, a record of 
ancient tradition published in the sixth century a.d., 
explains the Spirit over the waters as tlie Messiah of 
the future world, wlio sits at the right hand of God. 
It is stated there that the Messiah has been ‘ with the 
Church in the wilderness,' as ‘ Eock of the Churcli of 
Zion.’ ^ 


Conchi^^ion. 

The argument which runs tlirougli tliis Cliapter is 
the following. Philo, the earliest and highest authority 
for aU we know about the Essenes, connects them, at 
least indirectly, with East- Asiatic religions. Like the 
Pythagorteans, the Essenes may have derived their 
peculiar doctrines directly from the East. Psammetick, 
Alexander, and Asbka liad paved the way for such 
direct transmission, and the Partliian kingdom had ever 
since B.c. 250 established a bridge l)etween East and 
West. The remarkable parallel between tlie three 
classes of the Magi and the three classes of Eabbi shows, 
that after the Eeturn from Babylon close relations were 
estabhshed between the land of the Jews and the land 
of the Magi. The connection of Daniel with the Magi, 
their identification with the Chalda}ans, the prophet’s 
probable return under Ezra, and the almost certain 
foreign origin of the synagogues, throw some liglit on 
the important period of Je^vish captivity in Babylon. 
If the naturalised stranger in Israel, to whom the 
Eechabite and Essene belonged, at least since tlie time 
of Moses, was descended from theMedo-Chalda^ans, who 
hved in Abraham’s native city of Ur, the verbal tradh 

. ' Tanj, Jon. to Kaiah xlii. 11, 1, and xv. 1 ; comp. Acts \il 37, 38 ; 
1 Cor. X. 1-1, 
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tion of the Jews, the Massora, said to have been trans- 
mitted ever since Moses, and perhaps identical with 
the ancestral tradition of the Essenes, wliich they kept 
secret, and of the Pharisees, to whom the Saddiicees 
did not permit its promulgation among the people, this 
verbal tradition among Israelites may be connected 
directly or indirectly with the East. The non-Hebrew 
doctrinal element which the Essciies represented can 
clearly be traced to Parsism and BuddhiMu ; and tlie new 
words and doctrines iiitrodu(*ed into Hebrew Scn])tiires 
after the Return fi'oni Babylon, as alstj the doctrinal de- 
velopment ill the Targuinim, in the Septuagint, and 
in tlie canonical and non-(*anonical A])ocalyj)ses, is ])est 
explained by the spread of Essenic iiilluence in Palestine 
and Egypt. 

The Essenes beheved in Angels, and tliey also may 
have believed in an Angel-Messiah. If so, they were 
bound not to reveal anything with regard to their 
Messianic expectations, of which, in fact, nothing lias 
been transmitted to us before the time of Elkesai, al:>out 
100 A.D. Tliis leads us to assume, at the outset, that 
the Essenes. a(M-()rding to their secret tradition, and 
thus betore the time of Elkesai, member of their sect, 
expected as Messiah an incarnate Angel 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE AJs'GEL-MESSlAH. 

Mes.'^ianic conceptions in East and West — ^The anointed Angel and tlie 
anointed Man— Essenic expectation of an Angel-Messiah — The Eastern 
source that and similar doctrines explains the parallels between the 
earliest Buddhi^ic and the earliest Uaristian records — When was the doc- 
trine of the Anjel- Messiah applied to Jesus Christ, as it had been ap- 
plied to Gautaina-Buddha ? 

Mes>iianic Conception in EaM and IFe-st. 

Ix the most ancient parts of the Zendavesta the one 
God Almra Mazda or Ormuzd is desipniated as tlie first 
of seven anpels or vatcliers, in conjunction with whom 
he created tlie world by Ids Avordd But by later 
passages in tlie holy book of the Iranians the honour of 
the first of seven angels is attributed to a vicar of God, 
to a mediator, to a divine messenger or angel, to 
Sraosha. This ideal hero and Messiali of Iranian tradi- 
tion was originally connected with fire, and tluis, with 
the seven stars of the Pleiades, from which a divine 
messenger, the MatarisAum, according to Indian tradition, 
brougiit doAvn the fire, as already pointed out. Fire 
AA-as the symbol of the spiritual power, the Megh or 
Meh of the ZendaAmsta, the Mah or Malia in Sanscrit, 
and the Maya of Buddhism. This diAune messenger and 
importer of fire, and of the spirit symbolised by fire, 
Avas called Agni, whose secret name Avas Matarisvan, the 
heaA’enly man from the Pleiades in Taurus, the throne 

' la Genesis Jehovah is recorded to have said, as is implied, to some 
angels surrounding him: ‘ Let us make man in our image, after our Bke- 
ness. According to the Targum, this was said to the Word 
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of the God of seven stars, of Inclra, the celestial bull, as 
of Osiris, of Zeus-Chronos, of the Sibut of the ancient 
Babylonians, the Sebaot or Sabaoth of the Hebrews, 
and so also of other deities. We pointed out that Zeus- 
Chronos, the creator of fire, and whose seven sons may 
be connected with the Pleiades, in order to frame the 
world, according to Greek theogony, transformed him- 
self into Eros, the god of love, Avho became the vi(^ar of 
Zeus and the framer of the Avorld. Eros stands in the 
same relation t(; Zeus that Serosh stands to Onnuzd ; and 
the Eros of the Greeks may safely be identified with 
the Serosh or Sraosha of the Zendavesta. 

It thus becomes ])ro])able tliat the West-Iranians, 
the Chalda3ans, Casdim, or comjuerors of Mesopo- 
tamia, in B.c. 2458, the year of vShem’s birth, that 
those wliom Berosus calls Medes — and Avho may already 
then haA^e liad Magi — introduced into the West the 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah. At all events not long 
after, if not ever since this Median conquest by the 
Casdim or Chaldeans, Avlioni Ave regard as the Shemites 
of Genesis, the ancient Babylonians knew of sucli a 
celestial being avIk.) distril)uted g<.)od among men, as his 
name, Silik-mulu-dug (khi P) impliesd He is said to 
Avalk before or to be tlie forerunner, the messenger, of 
Hea, Avho is proA'ably the God in tlie Pleiades, like the 
Sibut of the Babylonians/^' As Avas done by the Agni of 
the Indians, tliis Angel-Messiali of Mesopotamia Avas 
connected witli the Arani or fire-sti(.*ks. 

A mediatorial position similar to that assigned to 
Ser('>sli was held l)y Mithra^. who wa^ first (Connected 
Avitli fire and then Avitli the sun. Like Ofmuzd, Mithras 
is represented riding on the bull, and Jehovah is denial bed 
as ridiiiif on tlie CJierub, Kirub or bull, I his bull is 
certainly the C(An<tellation of Taurus ; and the same 
Mithraic representation c‘onne<?ts with the bull a scor- 

^ Die Pltjfideti, 170, 

* Lenormaut, Maf/ie, translated and edited by B. Cooper. 
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pion, evidently the opposite constellation. Also the 
Hebrews knew traditions according to which the Memra 
or Word of God, the Messiah, was symbolised first by 
fire, that is, by the fiery or brazen ser])ent, which 
prol)ably pointed to lightning, and later the Hebrews 
symbt)lised tlie Word by the sun. 

The transition from fire-symbolism to sun-symbolism 
took place in early historical times. The seven stages 
of the tower of Babel or Bab-H were probably com- 
menced by the first king of the Median dynasty, who 
ascended tlie throne in the implied year of Shem’s birth, 
when the mixed race of conquerors and conquered, of 
Japhetites and Hamites, had risen to political import- 
ance. This first king of the first liistorical monarchy is 
called Zoroaster, by Berosus, the Chahhean historian, 
after the great Eastern reformer, born in the Aryan 
home. Eeasons can be gi\'en for identifying with this 
potentate the Ximrod-iMerodach of the Bible and the 
Takmo-Ih’upi^ (Unipai of Ii’anian tradition, the possessor 
of tlie same cities whi('li are enumerated in Genesis as 
forming the beginning of Ximrod's empire. These 
seven stages of the Median tower of Bal)el, with which 
the seven walls may be compared which the Medes 
built for Dejokes, were by the finisliers and restorers of 
this tower, if not by Urukh, certainly by Nebiikad- 
nezar, dedicated to the seven planets, or rather to sun, 
moon, and five planets. Excavations on the Birs- 
Ximrud have shown that the sun was symbolised by 
the middle or highest stage, the moon and the fiv® 
planets by the other stages, which were ranged in 
accordance with the Chaldaean reckonings respecting 
the distances of these bodies from the earth. Exactly 
the same order has been observed in the distribution of 
the seven gates of Thebes ; and also, excepting one trans- 
position, in the symbolical interpretation given by Philo 
and Josepluis to the candlestick of Moses. Philo states 
that the central lamp symbolised the sun ; but tliat ac- 
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Fording to the deeper knowledge or gnosis it symbolised 
the Word of God, which the Seer at Patinos describes 
in the Apocalypse as the Messiah appearing in the 
midst of the candlesticks, and being the first of seven 
angelsd 

The hnk thus establislied between Eastern and 
Western symbohsm is confirmed by a remarkable 
parallel between the seven priests of the Sonui-sacrifice 
in the Rig-VeJa, and Ze(*hariali's vi'^ion of tlie candle- 
stick. The central [)nest of tlie former invoked tlie 
Deity. This may be compared with Ezechiers vision of 
tlie man clothed with linen, as priest, who was sur- 
rounded by six other men, and wlio performed the 
office of sealing the foreheads of tlie chosen, a symbolism 
which in the Apocaly]>se of John is directly connec‘ted 
with the Messiah. Already in tlie Book of Proverbs 
Divine Wisdom is personified and apparently placed 
above the angels. With this Messianic symbolism of an 
Angel-Messiah connected tvith six other angels we shall 
with ever increasing probability connect the vision of 
the nameless angeh the Angel of the Lord, as one like a 
son of man. This vision is recorded in the Book of 
Daniel, a book certainly not closed till after the founda- 
tion of the Essenic corporation, of which we try to 
prove that its higher members transmitted the dot' trine 
of the Angel-Messiah. 

The Messianic conceptions of the East, whicJi were 
connected with the symbolism of the number Seven, and 
referred to an ideal celestial hero and Messiah, sooner 
or later had to make way for the new conception of a 
celestial Messiah in the llesh, of an incarnate Angel- 
Me'^<iah. It (ainnot be even approximatively deter- 
mined at what time this change in the Messianic 
(‘OTK'eptioii'^ took plac*e in the East, Imt Gautama- 
Buddlia was not the first to whom this Messianic 

^ Ernat von df-x hei alien ^attonen^ DJ- 

101: Die Plejaden, 
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doctrine was applied. Also tlae ancient Babylonians 
knew of an Angel-Messiah among men. probalily before 
the time of Abraham. The naturahsed strangers among 
the Israelites, probably descendants of tlie Chalda-ans 
among whom Abraham lived, and who in tlie Book 
of Daniel are identified with the IMagi, may have trans- 
mitted this Eastern doctrine of the AngelAIessiah. Since 
Daniel was instructed in the science of tlie Chaldmans or 
Magi, and since the three classes of the Eabbi must be 
associated with the three classes of the Magi, we expect 
to find that in the Hebrew Scriptures composed after 
the deportation to Babylon tliere will l)e traces of this 
Eastern doctrine atout the Angel-Messiali. 

We must distinguisli in the Old Testament the 
earlier prophecies and expectations of an anointed Man 
from the later prophecies and expectations of an 
anointed Angel. 

Already Isaiah the son of Amos ]iad prophesied, 
prohal)ly in connection with Xathan’s aiinouiKxmient to 
David, tliat on a Davidic descendant, ^ a Branch,’ the 
Spirit of the Lord would rest, tlius implying tliat God 
would anoint the son of David witli the Ibfiy Ghost. 
This future Anointed or Messiah would confer on Israel 
a Messianic mission. Tlie Babylonian Isaiah, the un- 
known prophet, the so-called evangelist and precursor 
of the Gospel-dispensation, the author of the Second 
Part of the Book of Isaiah, had pointed to the people 
of Israel to whom the Messiah was to be sent, as the 
people to whom the mission of the Servant of God was 
to be confided, as the nation through which the King- 
dom of God was to be set up on earth. A representa- 
tive of this Messianic people, Haggai, had called him- 
self the messenger, as if pointing to a man like Moses, 
chosen from among his brethren, whose coming Israel 
expected, as ‘ the messenger of the covenant.’ This 
divinely inspired human messenger, or ' Maleach,’ was 
by Zechariah again called ‘ the man whose name is the 
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Branch.’ In another of his visions Zerubbabel and 
Joshua are probably referred to as the two Anointed 
Ones or Messiahs. It is possible that the Propliet 
intended thereby to point to the temporal and to the 
spiritual ruler in Israel as the most enlightened organs 
of Messianic power among the Messianic nation. 

In all these passages the Messiah is described as a 
descendant of David who would be anointed l)y the 
Spirit of God and become a messenger of God. But 
the word ‘ maleacli ’ has tlie double meaning of messen- 
ger and of angel ; and since the introduction of the 
doctrine of angels into Israel, probably coupled with 
the new definitions for the Deity, Shemeh, or Name, 
and Memra, or Word of God, a passage in Isaiah was 
Messianically interpreted which originally was under- 
stood to refer either to young Hezekiah or to a son 
born to Isaiah by his wife. Although the Hebrew 
word for virgin, ‘ bethulah,’ is not used in this passage, it 
became interpreted as if it were in the text. By such 
means the doctrine of a vmgin-born Messiah was intro- 
duced into the Scriptures, which doctrine Clement of 
Alexandria de>ignates as a false doctrine.^ 

A scriptural basi> Avas thus <‘reated fur tlie new 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, ol Avhieh there is no trace 
in any of those Scriptures of which it can be asserted 
that they were composed, in the form transmitted to 
us, before the deportation to Babylon. The erroneous 
passage in Isaiah was conne(.*te(l with the ])as>age in 
Genesis about the enmity between the seed of Eve and 
the vseed of the Serpent, which enmity should ]ea<l to 
the dotruction (d the latter by the foi’iner. This 
passage in Genesis, whether it existed or not in the 

^ Strom, vii. IG: * Many even down to our time re^jrard Mary, on account 
of the birth of her child, as having'- been in the pu^^rpural state, although she 
was not.’ He makes no mention of the account in Matthew, tran.'^mitted to 
us, about ^^larv s virginity ; this he must have done if, in the second cen- 
tury, this passage had aheady been inserted into the Gospel after Matthew. 
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time of Isaiah, contains an unmistakable reference to 
the Eastern symbolism of successive ideal heroes of 
light, who conquer the ideal heroes of darkness, and 
who are all symbolised by the serpent, as the Satan or 
adversary. This symbolism refers, as we showed, to 
the figures on the sphere, where the constellation of 
the Serpent and the adjoining one of the Scorpion are 
placed near the autumn-equinoctial point, whilst the 
heroes of light are connected with the constellations of 
the spring-equinox. The position of the sphere on 
Christmas-day, on the birthday of the sun, shows the 
serpent all but touching and certainly aiming at the 
heel of the woman, that is, the figure of the consteb 
lation Virgo. ^ This pre-Christian symbolism would 
still be historical even if the existence of Gautama 
could be doubted, whose syml^ol was the sun, and who 
is reported to have been born on our Christmas-day, 
like Jesus, the Sun of Eighteousness. 

We are tlius led to assume, that some time after 
the deportation to Babylon the expectation of an an- 
ointed j\Ian was l)y some JeAv^s (dianged into tlie expec- 
tation of an anointed Angel. Since after the Eeturn 
from Babylon, as Ave have seen, neAv definitions of the 
Messiah were introduced into JeAAush Scriptures, and 
since at that time the existence of the Essenic corpo- 
ration, a secret society of JeAAUsh dissenters, can be 
proA^ed, by AAdiom some non-HebreAv doctrines and 
customs have been introduced into the Israehtic com- 
munity, the Essenic origin of the neAv doctrine in 
Israel of an Angel-Messiah becomes probable. We 
shall now try to prove that the Essenes Avere the first 
historical organs of such an expectation in Israel. 

' Ik the text of the Itala and in that of Jerome, the woman, that is the 
A irprin, is said to he the bruiser of the serpent, and this entirely harmonises 
with the position of the sphere on the birthday of the virgin-born, which is 
also the birthday of the sun. 
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Essenic Expectation of an AnijeUMe^^^vah, 

Ej)iphaniiis, Bishop of Constantia and Metropolitan 
of Cyprus (a.d. 403) states,^ tliat ' the Essenes continue in 
their first position and liave not altered at all/ Speak- 
ing of the Ossenes, who were closely connected witli the 
former ‘sect/ he records the tradition that tliey had 
originated in tlie regions of Xahatiea, meaning not Me^o- 
potaniia, but Aral)ia-retnea ; and among otlier ])la(‘es 
he mentions the surrounding neighbourhood of the 
Dead Sea, on the Eastern shores of the lake, not on the 
Western, wliere, acamrding to Pliny, were in his time 
the settlemetits of the Essenes. ' A certain person 
named Elxai joined them at the time of tlie Emperor 
Trajan.’ The Bishop says, that he was a false prophet, 
and that he wrote ‘ a so-called prophethail book, which 
he propounded to be according to divine wisdom/ . . . 

‘ A Jew by birth, and professing the Jewish doctrines, 
he did not hve according to the Mosaic law, but intro- 
duced quite different things, and misled his own sect 
. . . lie joined tlie se(‘t of the Ossenes, of whicli some 
remnants are >till to be found in the same regions of 
Xabatma and Perma towards Moabitis; and tlle^e 
people are now called Simseans,* tliat is Sampseans, 
after the Mill. Ejiiplianius linally refer‘< to their reje<*- 
tion of ‘the sacrifiOal and altar-services as ixqmlsive to 
the Deity,' also to their rejei'ting ^ the eating of animal 
ile-h which is common among the Jew>,’ and finally of 
tlieir rejecting ‘ the samaiicial altar and the saiTihcial 
fire,' though commending * purifying water. 

A(‘cording to other traditions, tin* sann‘ Elxai, 
Elkasai or Elkoai, before he wmit to Pah‘'itine, arose 
in the year 1)7 a.d. as a religious teai/ier in the Xorth- 
east of Arabia in the regions of Wasitli and Bas.srali. 
The Christian-Gnostic sect of the Meiuheans or Man- 

’ Adr, ILrr. I. x. : ed. Col. 10-s2, and 1. xix. aa ; 

comp. Gin.^burp, Thp 
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d^eaiis regarded him as its originator. Tlie latest 
investigations have proved, that Elke^ai is identical 
with an individual whom the Aral)ian writer Eii-Xedini 
calls Scythianiis, and whose disciple had been There- 
binthiis-Enddha.^ He seems to have come from that 
part of Scytliia to which the independent Partliia 
belonged, since Scythia in the time of the Roman 
empire bordered in the south on India, as did the 
Parthian kingdom of the Arsakides. A( ‘cording to 
Hippolytus, Elkesai was said to have received the book 
which was called after him ^ from the Parthians in the 
city of Sera, the capital of Serica, according to Ptolemy 
the country in the Xorth-western part of China and the 
adjacent districts of Thibet and Chinese Tartary. Sera 
is supposed to have been Singan on the Hoang-ho, by 
others Peking. Already the Babylonian Isaiah con- 
nected tlie Chinese with Israel l}y referring to the 
Sinim, the Persians of the Septuagint, which former 
word tlie highest autlioilties (‘onned with Southern 
China, the (*lassi(*a] Siiue. Tlie <‘onne(*tion of the Book 
of Elkesai witli Partliia is very important, as the 
Parthians formed a bridge between the asceticism in 
Mesopotamia and that in India. We may safely con- 
nect Elkesai, the Jew, with tlie Cassidim or Assida?ans 
of Palestine, and thus indirectly with the Median and 
Magian Casdim, the conquerors of Mesopotamia be- 
fore the time of Abraham, with the Chaldmans, with 
the strangers in Israel.^ 

The ‘name’ Elkesai in Hebrew means ‘the hidden 
power,’ and thus referred to the invisible ‘ spiritual 
power,’ the Maga of the Magi and the Maya of the 
Buddhists. With the name Elkesai may be connected 
the name of the village Al-kush, near Mosul on the 

* Ohwohlson, Die Sahiei' und der Sabisrnus, 

2 Befyf. ix. 8-12 ; x. 25 ; comp. Eus. IL E,, vi. 38 ; Epiph. xix. ; 

Theoduret. Ilayi'.fah, ii. 7. 

* For the transmitted extracts from the Book of Elkesai, see Appendix to 
Hilgenfeld’s Greek Hei mas. 
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Tigris, to which Nahum the Elkoshite is said by 
modern tradition to have been transported, and where 
Josephus states that Nahum wrote his prophecy about 
the fall of Nineveh. Sargon may have transported 
him in the year 720 , and he may well have lived to see 
the fall of Nineveh. Nahum would hardly have been 
called by Hebrews the Elkoshite after tJie presumable 
place of his captivity where his grave continued to be 
shown to Jewish pilgrims in the middle ages. Unless 
this tradition be regarded as fictitious, invented for 
the convenience of Babylonian Jews, there must 
have been two Elkosh, jfor a village of that name 
in Gahlee was pointed out to Jerome, then in ruins. 
Hitzig has identified this Elkosh with the original name 
of Capernaum, Kaphar-Nahum, or village of Nahum. 
Whether we assume the existence of the two places or 
not, the name of Elkesai, of the Jew who rose as a pro- 
phet in Mesopotamia, and who was also accepted as 
such by the Nazarenes and the Essenes in Palestine, 
may be connected with the name of tlie birth-place, if 
not also of the burial-place, of the prophet Nahum. 

Like the secret books of the Essenic Therapeuts, to 
which reference will presently be made, the Book of 
Elkesai was a hidden book, an Apocrypha, which was 
only entrusted to the Initiated and on oath, no doubt 
on the oath of secrecy, like that of the initiated 
Essenes, with whom Ejnphanius directly (*oimects liim. 
The Mendeeans or Christian-Gnostics of Mcsoj)()tamia 
derived their name from Manda de liajje. 'the word of 
life.’ This is their secret name, whiLt tiny give to 
others Sobba, Saba, Sheba as tlieir name. Tlieir \ureat 
book,’ Sidra Kabba, is also called Ginsa, " the treasure.’ 
Tliey possess a scripture on Jolin the Baptist, who was 
by Marco Polo found to be highly revered among the 
Sabeans of Central Asia. The Menda^ans were also 
called ' disciples of John ; ’ and ' the Sabeans of the 
marshes’ between the Arabian desert and the lower 

I 
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Euphrates and Tigris are, by El-Ulum, the composer of 
the Fihrist, called Mogtasilah, or ‘ those who wash (bathe) 
themselves.’ The principal rite of the Mendmans was 
water-baptism, and the same can be proved to have 
been the case among the Essenes whom Elkesai joined. 
Philo calls them Essai ; and as ‘ As’chai, from s’ch4 with 
an aleph prefixed, means in Syriac ‘ the bathers,’ those 
who are immersed or baptised, so John ‘ the Baptist ’ 
may be regarded as a transhteration of John ‘ the 
Essene.’ We then understand why the Essenes or 
disciples of John acknowledged Elkesai as their pro- 
phet, who is said to have been the originator of the 
Mendmans, Sabeans, or disciples of John in Mesopo- 
tamia, whose name Mogtasilah has the same meaning 
as the As’chai of the Essenes. 

Even if it could be proved that any of the Fathers 
ever suspected that Elkesai-Scythianus-Buddha was not 
an historical individual, but that his was a representa- 
tive name, the historical germ of the tradition trans- 
mitted l)y Hippolytus, Epiplianius, and others, might 
be presumed to have been the following. A Buddliistic 
tradition, contained in a book imported from China, 
was promulgated by him in the first place among the 
initiated Mendasans of Mesopotamia, who called them- 
selves disciples of John and also Samans or Buddhists, 
and in the second place among the Essenes of Palestine. 
The connection of Elkesai-Buddha’s doctrines Avith the 
East is proved beyond dispute by the recorded fact, 
that the Mendieans, before being receAed into the 
Christian sect, had solemnly to denounce Zoroaster, 
whose doctrines were by Buddha more generally in- 
troduced into India. The connection of this early 
Christian Gnosticism with the East, and especially with 
Buddhism, is confirmed by what we know of the 
contents of the book called after Elkesai. It Avas 
imported from China, presumably haA’ing been intro- 
duced there by such Buddhists as had been converted 
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to this faith through the instrumentality, direct or 
indirect, of some of the 18 Buddhist missionaries, who 
in the year B.o. 250 were sent to China from India by 
Asoka and by the board for foreign missions which he 
established. The Book of Elkesai was said to have 
been revealed by an angel, called ‘ the Son of God,’ 
that is, by the Angel-Messiah, as whose incarnation, we 
may now assume, the Essenes or disciples of John re- 
garded Jesus, at least in the year 100 a.d. 

This Angel-Messiah, proclaimed by Elkesai, was by 
him and by the Menda^ans mysteriously connected with 
a female angel, called ‘ the Holy Spirit,’ or Eucha in the 
language of these Mesopotamian Sabeans, or disciples 
of John. In Hebrew the word Euach, signifying the 
Holy Ghost, is of feminine gender ; and in the Koran, 
that is, in the tradition of the Hanyfs or Sabeans, to 
whom Abraham and Mahomed are said to have be- 
longed, the Holy Ghost is called Euh. The connection 
with the Holy Ghost of Elkesai-Buddha s doctrine about 
tlie Angel-Messiah, contained in the book which he is 
said to have brought from China to Mesopotamia and 
to Palestine, is all the more remarkable, since the Angel- 
Messiah or Buddha in Chinese-Buddhist writings, trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit about the time of Elkesai, is 
therein recorded to have been incarnated by ‘ the Holy 
Ghost.’ Thus is confirmed the connection of Elkesai’s 
book with China, and of his Angel-Messiah with Buddha. 
Since Elkesai was a prophet among the Essenes, these seem 
to have believed in an AngelAIessiah, and this Essenic 
tradition may have been of Chinese-Buddhistic origin. 

The Elkesaitans, like Philo and like the tradition in 
the Pseudo-Clementines, regarded the Angel-Messiah in 
whom they believed, as one of the continuous incar- 
nations of Christ, just as the Buddha of the Buddhists 
formed a link in the chain of incarnations of the 
spiritual power or Maya, which is in angels and men. 
Again, like the Buddhists, they believed the Messiah to 

r 2 
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be born of a virgin, although the Ebionites, who stood 
in some connection with the Elkesaitans, denied this 
doctrine, of which Clement of Alexandria states, as we 
saw, that it was not founded on fact. 

In a probably not correctly transmitted, because 
contradictory passage, Hippolytiis states, that according 
to Elkesai’s assertion, ‘ Christ was born a man in the 
same way as common to all (human beings), and that 
(Christ) was not for the first time (on earth when) born 
of a virgin, but that both previously and that fre- 
quently again he had been born and would be born. 
(Christ) would thus appear and exist (among us from 
time to time) undergoing alterations of birth, and 
having his soul transferred from body to body.’ In 
another passage Hippolytus writes that the Elkesfres 
^ acknowledge that the principles of the universe were 
originated by the Deity. They do not, however, confess 
that there is but one Christ, but that tliere is one that 
is superior (to the rest), and that he is transformed 
into many bodies frequently, and was now in Jesus. 
And, in like manner, that at one time (Christ) was 
be^fotten of God, and at anotlier time became the 
Spirit, and at another time (was born) of a virgin, and 
at another time not so. And (they affirm) that like- 
wise this Jesus afterwards was continually being trans- 
fused into bodies, and was manifested in many (different 
bodies) at (different) times. And they resort to incan- 
tations and baptisms in their confessions of elements. 
And they occupy themselves with busthng activity in 
regard of astronomical and mathematical science, and 
of the arts of sorcery. But (also) they allege them- 
selves to have powers of prescience.’ ^ 

Like John the Baptist or Essene, Elkesai connected 
forgiveness of sins with a new kind of baptism, evidently 
with the repeated baptisms of the Essenes. These 

* Translation by Rev, Alex. Roberts, in Antenicene Christian Library y 
vol. vi. p. 389 . On Mendiean.-, see Petermann, fferzopr, Lr, 
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baptisms seem to have taken place daily, since in 
Eabbinical writings the Essenes or Chassidim forming 
' the holy congregation in Jerusalem ’ are called, among 
other names, ' hemerobaptists/ The baptism of the 
Elkesiteswas solemnised in the Name of the Father and 
of the Son, and under invocation of seven witnesses. 
Similarly to the Essenes, the Elkesites rejected not only 
the sacrifices and the partaking of meat, but also the 
Pauline Epistles. It may be presumed tliat tlie hitter 
were rejected because of their universality, wliicli prin- 
ciple was upheld by tlie Essenic Therapeuts in Egypt, 
vnth whom we shall connect Paul ; but was opposed by 
the separatist Essenes of Palestine, to which Barnabas 
belonged. As the Tlierapeuts are by Jose])hus directly 
connected with the Pythagora^ans, so Hippolytus states 
that some of the tenets of Elkesai were adopted from 
those of Pythagoras. Finally, as the Essenes are in 
Eabbinical writings identified with the Assida^ans, Chas 
sidim, or the Pious, so Elkesai is by Hippolytus stated 
to have called his disciples the Pious Ones. This bishop 
of Portus, opposite Ostia, near Eome, born soon after 
A.D. 250, testifies to the presence of Elkesaitans in Eome 
in his own days. This is not unimportant, since the 
Christology of the Pseudo-Clementines, published there, 
and parts of which reach back to tlie first century, 
entirely corresponds with Elkesai’s doctrine on the 
continued incarnations of Christ. 

It is not necessary to point out what constituted the 
distinguishing elements of dis(*i])line among the " four 
parties’ of the Essenes mentioned by Hippolytus, and 
which we shall identify with the four (da^^ses of Buddliists 
and Essenes, and with the four stagc'^ of purity dis- 
tinguished by the Rabbis.^ Epiphanius states that the 
Essenes continued ‘ in their first position, and have not 
altered at all.’ No mention is made by any writer of 
the Messianic concejitions of the Essenes. As Elkesai 
’ (.hagiga, 18 a ; Frankel, lx. 4ol. 
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became a member of their corporation, and was revered 
by them as a prophet, the Esseiies, who never altered 
their creed, may be assumed to have held before Elkesai 
and John the Baptist the Buddhistic doctrine of the 
Angel-Messiah. This is indirectly confirmed by the 
silence observed with regard to their Christology ; which 
silence is at once explained, if they believed in an Angel- 
Messiah, for they were by oath bound not to reveal 
anything connected with angels. 

Philo’s writings prove, as we have seen, the proba- 
bility, almost rising to certainty, that already in his time 
the Essenes did expect an Angel-Messiah as one of a 
series of Divine incarnations. Within about fifty years 
after Philo’s death, Elkesai the Essene provably applied 
this doctrine to Jesus, and it was promulgated in Eome 
about the same time, if not earlier, by the Pseudo- 
Clementines. We need not press the point that Philo 
was, by Clement of Alexandria, called a Pytliagonean,^ 
and that Josephus connects the Pythagoneans with the 
Therapeuts, from wliich it would follow that Philo was 
an Essenic Therapeut. In harmony with the doctrine 
of Brahmans and Buddhists, and witli later Essenic con- 
ceptions of the Elkesaitans, Philo indicates that Moses 
was an organ of the Messianic power or Word of God. 
Moses was neither God nor man, but a supernatiu'al 
being, who had temporarily taken his abode in a mortal 
nature. Philo implies that Moses had the power to 
shake off at will the terrestrial element of his nature, 
with all its exigencies, and that by fastings of forty days 
be prepared himself for Divine revelations, so that he 
was at once priest and prophet. 

According to Philo, Moses was finally an incorporeal 
phantom, similar to Marcion s description of the Messiah. 
Philo states that Moses was raised to the highest of all 
beings, that is, Uo the heavenly man, born after the 
image of God.’ This man from heaven had ‘no part in 

^ Clem. Alex. Strom., i. 15. 
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any transitory or earthlike essence.’ Not as man, but 
as spirit, after the death of the body, Moses was per- 
fected. The Word of God, which is in the Angel of 
God according to Exodus, comes to man as ‘ his angel.’ 
This Word of God, or Angel-Messiah, is by Philo also 
called ‘ the Name ’ of God. We have seen that the ex- 
pressions Memra and Adonai were not introduced into 
Hebrew Scriptures before the Captivity or the Eeturn. 
Philo identifies the Angel-Messiah with the Shechina 
above the Cherubim. The Angelic Word is the external 
image of God, the pre-mundane type of mankind. The 
Angel-Messiah is, according to Philo, the companion of 
the human soul, the Divine light shining in the same, 
the bread of heaven, the inseparable link of the universe, 
the Angel of God and God himself, his Firstborn, the 
Mediator between the living and the dead, the Shepherd, 
High Priest, and Advocate, the Paraclete or Comforter.^ 

It becomes probable that the Essenes represented, if 
they did not introduce, among the Jews, that new Mes- 
sianic conception of the Angel-Messiah, of which there 
is no trace in the Old Testament, but whicli doctrine 
was known to Parsism, and especially to Buddhism. 


Parallel Doctrines and Pdte^ of Essenes, Parsists, 
Buddhists, and Pythagonvans, 

The Essenes form the connecting link between 
Magian, Rabbinical, and Gnostic Judaism on the one 
side, and Parsism and Buddhism on the other. The 
place which can thus be assigned to the Essenes in uni- 
versal history is confirmed by the following points of 
contact between the doctrines and customs of the Essenes 
and those of the Parsists, Buddhists, and Pythagoneans. 

1. The so-caUed Dualism of the Essenes, their system 

* Comp. Vita Mos, iii. 2 ; De Somn. i. 6 ; De hxcor, yfan, 1 ; Ve Inst. i\. 
8 j De Saci^f, 2 j De Leg. AUeg. i. 12 ; iii. 73 ; De Profugis ; De Mund. Opif.\ 
Quod a Deo ; De Plant. Noce \ De Agricvl . ; QuisRer. Div. Beer. &c. 
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of two worlds, the distinction of an immaterial from a 
material world, is directly connected \nth the most 
ancient astronomical symbolism of the East, with the 
division of the universe into two parts by the ideal line 
connecting the two determining single stars, later con- 
stellations, contemporaneously rising and setting on 
opposite points of the horizon, Tlie Essenic principle 
of separation of body and soul, coupled with the assumed 
antagonism between spirit and flesh, is entirely Bud- 
dhistic, and was more rigidly maintained by the Thera- 
peuts than by the Essenes. 

2. Similar to the four castes of the Indians, of which 
that of the Bralimans was the first, and corresponding 
absolutely with the four grades of Buddhists, the Essenes, 
like the Pharisees, were divided into ‘ four different 
classes/ Josephus adds, ‘ the juniors are so much in- 
ferior to the seniors that the latter must wash themselves 
when they happen to touch the former, as if they had 
been defiled by a stranger/ These four orders of the 
Essenes seem to have originated in tlie three classes of 
the Essenes, that of tlie candidate, approacher, and the 
associate, which correspond with the three classes of the 
Rabbis, the scholar, master, and perfect master. The 
lowest Essenic class — that of the scholar — was subdi- 
vided into a double noviciate, of one and of two years , 
during which time he was an outsider, and was not 
admitted to the common meals or to any office. This 
connection is confirmed by tlie parallel between the 
Rabbinical and the Magian three classes, for among the 
Magi there was also a double noviciate. The organisa- 
tion of the Magi forms a link between the corresponding 
organisations of Essenes and of Buddhists. The four 
classes of Aryas or Reverends among the Buddhists are 
the following :—{a) The Srolaapanna, or ‘ he who has 
reached the stream ’ which leads to Nirvana ; (b) the 
Sakrida-gamin, or ^ he who returns once,’ who will be 

^ BabyL Talmud, Tract Cliagiya, 18 b. 
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born again but once ; (c) the An^gamin, ‘ he who does 
not return/ but is born again in the heaven of the Gods 
and of Brahma; (d) the perfectly pure and sinless 
Arhat.^ These four classes are directly connected with 
the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism.^ They correspond 
with the four classes of the Essenes and the four classes 
of purity among the Pharisees, ‘ which were so marked, 
that one who lived according to the liigher degree of 
purity became impure by toucliing one who practised a 
lower degree.’ ® 

These four classes of Essenes were perhaps subdivided, 
certainly connected with the Essenic eight stages of 
spiritual progress, leading up to tlie mystic state called 
‘ Elijahhood,’ a name whi(‘li confirms tlie view tliat Elijah 
the Uishbite’ or stranger belonged, like the Eechabites 
or Essenes, to the naturalised strangers in Israel. The 
Buddliists have the ‘ eightfold holy path ’ (Dhamraapada), 
eight spiritual states leading up to Buddhahood. The 
first state of the Essenes resulted from baptism, and it 
seems to correspond with the first Buddhistic state, 
nhose who have entered the (mystic) stream.’ Patience, 
purity, and the mastery of passion were aimed at by 
both devotees in the otlier stages. In the last, magical 
powers, healing the sick, casting out evil spirits, etc., 
were supposed to be gained.^ Buddhists and Essenes 
seem to have doubled up this eightfold path into four, 
for some reason or other. Buddhists and Essenes had 
three orders of ascetics or monks, but this classification 
is distinct from the spiritual classification. 

3. On entering the first stage of the noviciate, the 

^ Koppen, Dfis L^bpn BtiddhaA, i. 398 /. 

^ If, according- to the monastic system of the Buddhist^, a man could 
attain at once the position of the Perfected, even as a layman (Hardy's 
Eaf^tem Monnchiwx^ 289/.) this can only have a comparatively late 

innovation. (AjraiiPt Liprhtfoot, Epistles of Paul, Colossians). 

® GinsbuTfj:, L c. 21, where the similarity between the doctrines and prac- 
tices of Essenes and Pluirisees is pointed out, 

* Comp. Bumouf, rM^foire du Buddhisms Indiffi^ 200; 
with Ginsburg*. The l‘>. 
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candidate for the Essenian order received an axe, an 
apron, and a white garment. The axe has without 
sufficient reason been identified with the Levitical spade 
mentioned in connection with the camp. But the axe 
could not have been used for the purpose of throwing 
up the soil ; and we know from Pliny, that the axe was 
with the Magi an instrument of magic, that is, that it 
symbohsed ideas connected wdth the supposed super- 
natural world and its spirits, the evil effects of which 
upon man were to be warded off. The apron of the 
Essenes may have corresponded with a similar rite of 
the Magi, for Iranians and Indians liad a holy girdle or 
string, wdiich was a symbol of initiation, and probably 
was connected with the star-belt of Mithras. Equally 
probable is the connection betiveen the Essenic ^ holy 
garments,’ which had to be laid aside before the bath, 
according to Josephus, mill the Sadere of the Parsees, 
a short robe of cotton, linen, or silk, which was worn 
under the girdle. It was without sleeves, and Philo 
describes tlie Essenic ^ cheap garments without sleeves/ ^ 
The Magi and Pythagor^eans also wore white robes, at 
least on solemn occasions ; and to the Pharisean candi- 
date was also given a kind of garment, according 
to Talmudian tradition. If the Essene received an 
apron before he was admitted to higher lustrations, it 
is not improbable that the Pharisee of higher orders 
received a white garment for solemn opportunities. 

4. The holy baths of the Essenes, to which the novi- 
ciates of higher grades were admitted, harmonise well 
with the holy water-symbol of the Ormuzd religion, 
especially with the prescribed twenty-nine days of puri- 
fication in the water which was ordered at the Magian 
consecration ; and they may be identified with the 

' following : Hilgenfeld, in Zeitsehriftfur tvissensck 

iheijloguy 1867, 1871, and his Jiidiache Apocalyptic-, Plin. H. N., xxxvi. 
19 (U); comp, XXX. 2 (o) ; Philo, Apol. Oss, ii. 633: Eus. B-ap, Ev. riii. 
11 ; Spiegers Avejita i. 8 : ii. xxi. 
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water-baptism of the Buddhists, who still sprinkle their 
noviciates with water. ^ 

5. The solemn oath which, exceptionally, the Essene 
had to take on being admitted a full member of the 
order, gives the same pre-eminence to the duty of 
always speaking the truth, as this was done with the 
Iranians, who, like the Essenes, forbad, at all events 
discouraged, swearing on other occasions.^ 

6. At least since the time of Philo, Pliny, and 
Josephus, the Essenes had separate settlements, and the 
same is reported about the Magi.^ 

7. The Essenes abstained from meat and wine, and 
Eubulos attests the same custom as prevailing among 
the upper classes of the Magi of later times.* Bud- 
dhism orders laymen as well as monks, " Thou slialt not 
kiU wliat has life, . . and not drink fermented liquors.’ ® 

8. Again, in harmony Avith Buddliistic injunction, 
and with the Iranian abliorrence of bloody sacrifices, 
the Essenes abstained from offering the bloody sacrifices 
ordered in the Mosaic books. In a symbolical sense 
they regarded, as did tlie Pharisees, the table spread 
for their meals, wdiich were accompaiiied by prayers, 
as their altar. Josephus rej)orts that they offered 
spiritual sacrifices ‘ in themselves,' and Philo reports, 
that instead of sacrificing any animals, the Essenes 
endeavoured ‘ to make their minds fit for holy offering.’ 
The spiritual oflering of self to God by prayer and 
holiness is already enjoined in the ZendavT^sta or 
interpreted revelation.^ Thus also the Septnagint, 
almost certainly under Essenic influence, makes David 
say that God "does’ not desire sacrifi<'e and burnt 
offering. The words " mine ears hast thou opened ’ are 

* See Chapter 11., and Schlagintweit, 1. r,, 05. 

^ Spiegel, 1. o, ii. Iv. f. 

® Ammianus Marcellinus, ixiii. 6. 

* Plin. H, N.y xi. 42 (07) ; comp. Bernard’ Theophrastos on Piety. 

® Kdppen, Das Leben Buddhas, i. 3.34, 414. 

^ Spit^srel, xx. 1 : xir. 10. 
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left out, no doubt because they might be connected 
with a carnal doctrine of inspiration, according to 
which it was assumed that man can be made to hear 
articulated sounds uttered by invisible beings. The 
spirit of the spiritual and immaterial world could not 
be supposed to produce articulated sounds audible to 
man, according to Essenic principles. Instead of the 
above words of the Psalmist, the text in the Septuagint 
adds, ‘a body hast thou prepared me.’ These words 
may be connected with the essentially Essenic doctrine 
transmitted by Philo, that the heavenly Messiah takes 
his abode temporarily in mortal nature, and that the 
Word of God comes to man as his angel. 

9. In East and West the chariot of the sun seems 
to have been the symbol of tradition, which latter had 
originated in the East. This may be assumed to have 
been the case with the Buddhists, who divided their 
‘ Tradition from beyond,’ or Wisdom from above, in the 
great and in the small chariot. Tlie word ‘ tradition,’ or 
‘ merkabah ’ of the Eabbis, is a compound of ‘ rechab ’ the 
chariot, and the verbal tradition was divided into two 
classes, the history of creation and that of the chariot. 
Since the sun was the centre of Essenic symbohsm, it 
is not improbable that Essenic tradition, wdiich was 
shrouded in mystery, was also symbolised by the solar 
chariot. The Essenic Cassidim, the pious, holy ones, or 
saints, closely resemble the Buddhistic arhats, righteous 
ones or saints, who were to become hke the shining 
body of Brahma, to ‘ enter into the brightness of the 
sun, the dwelling-place of Abidha the sun-god, that is, 
the Nirvana or destruction of matter, the final resting- 
place of the soul, and centre of supernatural light. 

10. As the Zendavesta recommends watching and 
praying in the niglit,^ so the Essenes, according to 
Josephus, never spoke about worldly matters before 
sunrise, but offered up, \vith their faces towards the 

^ Vendidnd, xviii. 15; iv. 122-12G. 
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East, as they did also at sunset, ‘ some of the prayers 
transmitted by their forefathers, as if they supphcated 
it to rise/ It has been pointed out, that the prayer 
here spoken of seems to have been the national Hymn 
of Praise, which still constitutes a part of the daily 
Jewish service. In it the renewal of hght is implored 
from God as the Lord of the Universe, the Creator of 
the rays of the sun ; the (seven ?) chiefs of his heavenly 
hosts are holy beings : ‘ He exalts himself above the 
angels, and beams in glory upon his chariot throne,’ 
and the luminaries, ‘rejoicing in rising and joyous in 
setting, perform with awe the will of the Creator.’ ^ 

11. The three times of daily prayer with the Essenes 
corresponded with the three times of daily sun adora- 
tion prescribed in the Zendavesta.^^ The prayer at 
noon, which the Jews seem not to have added to the 
morning and evening prayer till after the Eeturii from 
the Captivity, coincided with the prayer at the Essenic 
meal at noon. In accordance Avith regulations in the 
Zendavesta, the Essenes bathed before their principal 
meal ; and before as well as after it grace was said by 
the priest. The daily labour of the Essenes ended in 
the morning at the liftli hour, when they assembled, 
girt round with their linen aprons, and had a baptism 
with cold water before they went to the refectory, 
‘purified as into a holy temple.’ We may therefore 
assert that the prayer before meal took place exactly 
at the sixth hour, or at noon. 

12. In accordance with Brahmauic,’^ and probably 
with Buddhistic custom, certainly with that of the 
Pythagoneans, the Essenic candidate for initiation bound 
himself by solemn oath not to reveal to such as were 
not members of this corporation the mysteries which 


* Comp. Berachofy 0; Ginsburg, Lc. 00, 70. 

^ Minokh. 357 f. ; Spie;:el, /. c. ii. li. 

* Laws of Menu, yiii, 110-113; comp. Seldeu, De Jur, yaf, ii. 13; Liv., 
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would be confided to him. But this was only one of 
the many obligations laid upon him. Before he touches 
the common meal, he swears by most awful oaths, first 
to fear God, and next to exercise justice towards all 
men, neither to wrong anyone of his own accord, nor 
by the command of others ; alw^ays to detest the wicked 
and side ■with the righteous ; ever to keep faith invio- 
lable "with all men, especially with those in authority, 
for no one comes to office without the will of God ; not 
to be proud of his power, nor to outshine his subor- 
dinates, either in his garments or greater finery, if he 
himself should attain to office ; always to love truth 
and strive to reclaim all liars ; to keep his hands clear 
from steahng and his mind from unholy gain ; not to 
conceal anything from the brotherhood, nor to disclose 
anything belonging to them to those without, though it 
were at the hazard of his life. He has, moreover, to 
swear not to communicate to anyone their doctrines in 
any other way than he has received tliem ; to abstain 
from robbing the commoinvealth, and equally to pre- 
serve the writings of the society, and the names of the 
angels.’ ^ 

Like the Essenes, the Magi formed a secret society. 
According to Ammiaiius Marcellinus,^ the Magi, Avhom 
Herodotus described as forming a tribe among the 
Medes, transmitted only through their descendants their 
ancestorial tradition, which had been purified by Darius 
Hystaspes, that is, had been more harmonised with the 
religion of the East-Iranians or Zoroastrians. The 
Maci were a religious caste or order, like the Levites 
before the Captivity, after which they ceased to exist as 
a body, probably because the Synagogue — which may 
be regarded as of Iranian origin — was established with- 
out reference to them, and because the Assidasans and 
Essenes formed an order for carrying out purity of 

' Josephus, De Bell, ii. 8. 

^ Amni. Marc, xxiii. 6 ; Spie^^els Avesta, ii. ri. 
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living, for practising holiness. Into this Essenic order 
many Levites may well have found a place after the 
Eeturn from Babylon, as guardians of tradition and 
representatives of the hohness to which the people of 
Israel was called. On this supposition, it would be 
explained why Josephus states that the uprightness of 
the Essenes is ^ not of recent date, but has existed among 
them from times of yore.' Thus alone a meaning can 
be given to the statement of Philo, that tlie Essenes, 
Jews by birth, were a ‘ fellowship of disciples ’ funned 
by Moses. Again, it is only by connecting tlie Essenes 
with the Medo-Chaldoeans, who hved as ‘ conquerors ' or 
Casdim in Mesopotamia about 500 years before Abra- 
ham’s birth, and by thus connecting the Essenes with 
the naturalised stranger in Israel, that we can under- 
stand how Pliny the Elder (a.d. 23-79) called the 
Essenes a ‘ hermitical society,’ having existed ‘ thou- 
sands of ages.’ We saw that in the time of Ximrod- 
Merodach, probably the first king of the Median dynasty, 
whom Berosus calls Zoroaster, the Medes may have 
had a corporation, if not tribe, of Magi or priests, of 
whom it c*an be proved that they formed a senate 
under Ai-sakes and liis successors since B,c. 250. Thus 
the * elders ’ of Israel formed the " senate ' of the peo])le, 
according to the meaning given to the presbyters in 
the Septuagint, in the Books of the Maccabees and of 
Josephus. 

13. The Essenic novice of the first stage, which 
lasted twelve months, on entering had to cast all his 
possessions into the common treasury, and this was in 
harmony with the attested fuistom of tlie Magi.^ The 
Essenic and Magian and also Buddhistic principle of 
community of goods, the renouncing even of all per- 
sonal property by tlie Therapeuts, is entirely foreign to 
the Mosaic law and to tlie cardinal preculiarities of 
Hebrew character. Yet the ascetic life vdih which it 

^ Diotj, Laert. Proretn. 6 (7). 
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is connected is even more ancient than Moses, inas- 
much as the Books bearing his name contain regula- 
tions for the vow of the Nazarite or Xazirite of days, 
whilst the institution of Xazarites for hfe was probably 
of at least equal antiquity. The great similarity be- 
tween the Jewish Xazarite and the Indian hermit con- 
firms the foreign origin of this institution among the 
Jews. It is regarded by Cyril of Alexandria (a.d. 412- 
444) as introduced from without, and this view is very 
generally accepted. Although the bishop must have 
had some reason for connecting the long hair of the 
Xazarites with an Egyptian custom, yet neither among 
the Egyptian priests nor generally among male Egyp- 
tians such a custom prevailed in the time of Herodotus. 
The father of history states, that the Egyptians ‘ from 
early childhood have the head shaved,’ and that the 
Egyptian priests shave the head. This, as w^ell as the 
shaving of the beard, was a general custom among the 
male population. It has been shown, however, that 
the ancient customs among the Egyptians to anoint the 
guest s artificial hair with oil, and the priest s touching 
the king with his finger as a symbol of his having been 
anointed, point to rites imported from a foreign country. 
They especially point to India, from Avhence the original 
Egyptians seem to have come, and where the rite of 
cutting ofi^ the hair from the entire body never existed.^ 
The Brahmanic priest, although wearing the tonsure, 
was ordered to let his hair grow long on his head, 
beard, and body, and he was anointed by the holy oil. 
Contrary to this Brahmanic rite, the Buddhist novice 
was enjoined ‘not to ornament himself with flowers and 
ribbands, nor to use scents, nor to anoint himself’ 
Again, the Buddhist Sramana or tamer of the senses, 
therefore, even the Buddhist of lowest order, was not 
allowed to possess anything. ^ 

‘ Wilkinson, Anctput Egyptians^ ii. 327 f. 

^ Koppen, I, c. i. 334, 30(5. 
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The Essenic rule which enjoined (M)innnuiity of 
goods and forbad the use of the anointing oil can only 
be connected with the corresponding rules among 
Buddhists and among the Magi. Even the more an- 
cient East-Iranian tradition in the Zendavesta, where 
the Magi are not mentioned, contains regulations about 
the cutting of the hair and nails, and removing them 
from ‘ the pure men,' which exclude the hairs of tlie 
East-Iranians ever having been anointed with oil. Of su(‘h 
practice there is no trace in the Zendavesta. According 
to Herodotus, and probably according to the monuments, 
the Assyrians always wore the hair long; and though 
nothing is said about their ends being cut, it may be 
assumed that the Zoroastrian order continued to be 
respected by them. The servants of Ormuzd, and so 
also the Hebrew priests, were to cut off the ends of 
their hairs, to poll them. But Xenophon states, that 
the Medes of the upper classes, and therefore also the 
Magi, wore wigs.^ We may therefore assert, that the 
Magi never anointed themselves, Avhich the Buddhists 
wei'e forbidden to do. Contrary to the Hebrew prac- 
tice and order, the Essenes abstained from tlie use of 
the anointing oil, which the Jews generally did only as 
a sign of mourning. This Essenic regulation, like that 
referring to the anti-Jewish principle of community of 
goods, cannot possibly be separated from, and must be 
connected with, the parallel Magian and Buddhistic 
customs. The Pythagorean use of ointment may be 
connected wdth the Brahmanic rite. 

14. Love of truth Avas inculcated by Es>ai.^m, as by 
Parsism and Buddhism, and was promised by an oath.‘ 
Josephus states of the Essenes, that ‘ every w(U’d with 
them is of more force than an oath.' He adds: -They 

’ Vevrhdnd, x\\\, 10 1., Fleiod. i, L^'v. xxi. o; Kz. xliv. 20; X’tn. 

, i. 

^ Spiegel. /'■. ii. Iv. Ererv tnemrer of royal Ksliatrmi had to 
take oil oath that he would ‘scoin the lie.’ (Heal, Romantic II i<t or tj ‘f 
BudlUa, '212 , . 
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avoid taking* an oath, and regard it as worse than per- 
jury ; for they sa)^ that he who is not beheved without 
calling on God to witness, is already condemned of 
falsehood/^ 

15. Prediction of future events was practised by the 
Magi, Essenes, and Pythagoneans. 

16. Some of the Essenes and all Therapeuts ab- 
stained by their own free will from marriage, which 
Buddhism forbad for monks only,“ whilst to all Parsists 
cehbacy was an abomination. The Pythagorgeans must 
have allowed matrimony, as Pythagoras was married. 

IT. The equality of all men was a fundamental 
Essenic and Buddhistic principle, which excluded 
slavery and made ^ all free and mutually serving each 
other,’ as Philo states about the Essenes. The Bud- 
dhistic principle of universality, and of regard for the 
religions of others, does not seem to have been implicitly 
followed by the Essenes during the rising of the 
Maccabees, if we identify the allies of the latter, the 
AsskUeans, with the Essenes. But tliey could not in 
sucli trying times have kept their promise to 'detest 
the wicked and side with the righteous,’ without risking 
their hves in the defence of what they regarded as 
most holy, the Mosaic law as interpreted by their order. 
Yet Philo could attest, that the Essenic body was a 
peace society, which discouraged war as much as 
possible, and anything which might lead to it. 

18. Although the Essenes, according to Josephus, 

' did nothing without the injunctions of their overseers,’ 
and had all things in common, yet they were at liberty 
to help the needy, to show mercy, help tlie deserving 
when in want, and to give food to the hungry. With 
the Buddhists the first of tlieir six cardinal virtues is to 
have compassion.’^ 


' Clement of Alexandria say- the same about the true Gnostic. Sfrom. 

\ii. S. 

’ Koppen, 1. c. i. ;302. 3 Koppen. 1. r. i. .-.r;?. 
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19. The figurative or allegorical interpretation of 
symbols is by Philo spoken of as practised by tlie 
Essenes, who ‘ philosophised on most things in symbols, 
according to the ancient zeal.’ They worked out them- 
selves ^ the ethical part ’ of their Scriptures, ‘ using as 
their guides the laws which their fathers inherited, and 
which it would have been .impossible for the luiman 
mind to devise without Divine inspiration ; herein tliey 
instruct themselves at all times, but more espe<*ia]ly ou 
the seventh day.’ As old and young then assembled in 
the synagogues, tlie interpreter or Targumist, ‘ one of 
those who have most experience/ expounded what the 
reader had read, and in so doing passed over ‘ that 
which is not generally known,’ that is, tlie secret tra- 
dition with which the elder members of the society 
were alone acquainted. From this it follows, that the 
deeper sense or gnosis, the allegorical meaning of the 
Scriptures, was entrusted only to the Initiated, that is, 
to the full members. Writing about the Therapeuts, 
Philo states, as reported by Eusebius, that ‘ as tliey are 
engaged with the sacred Scriptures, they reason and 
comment upon them, explaining the philosophy of their 
country in an allegorical manner ; for they consider the 
verbal interpretation as signs indicative of a secret 
sense communicated in obscure intimations. They have 
also commentaries of ancient men, who as tlie founders 
of the sect, have left many monuments of their doctrine 
in allegorical representations, which they use as certain 
models, imitating the manner of the original institution.’ 

A similar practice seems to have prevailed among 
the Magi, inasmuch as, according to Ammiamis Mar- 
cellinus, they transmitted their an<‘estorial tradition 
exclusively through the members of their society, a 
privilege to which it may safely be assumed the novi- 
dates of both stages were not entitled. Since marriage 
as a rule was discarded by the Essenes, they could not 
found their order upon natural descent; and the lattta* 
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avoid taking an oath, and regard it as worse than per- 
jury ; for they say, that lie who is not believed without 
calling on God to witness, is already condemned of 
falsehood.’^ 

15. Prediction of future events was practised by the 
Magi, Essenes, and Pythagoreans. 

16. Some of the Essenes and all Therapeuts ab- 
stained by their own free will from marriage, which 
Buddhism forbad for monks only," whilst to all Parsists 
celibacy was an abomination. The Pythagoreans must 
have allowed matrimony, as Pythagoras was married, 

17. The ecpiality of all men was a fundamental 
Essenic and Buddhistic principle, which excluded 
slavery and made ^ all free and mutually serving each 
other,’ as Philo states about the Essenes. The Bud- 
dhistic principle of universality, and of regard for the 
religions of others, does not seem to have been implicitly 
followed by the Essenes during the rising of the 
Maccabees, if we identify the allies of the latter, the 
Assida^ans, with the Essenes. But tliey could not in 
such trying times have kept their promise to detest 
the wicked and side with the righteous,’ without risking 
their lives in the defence of what they regarded as 
most holy^ the Mosaic law as interpreted by their order. 
Yet Philo could attest, that tlie Essenic body was a 
peace society, which discouraged war as much as 
possible, and anything which might lead to it. 

18. Although the Essenes, according to Josephus, 

‘ did nothing without the injunctions of their overseers,’ 
and had all things in common, yet they were at liberty 
to help the needy, to show mercy, help the deserving 
when in want, and to give food to the liungry. With 
the Buddhists the first of tlxeir six cardinal virtues is to 
have compassion.*^ 


^ Clenieut (if Alexandria say^ the same about the 
vii. 8. 

^ Kox^pen, L c. i. 3o2. 


true Gnostic. Sfrom. 


^ Koppen, L c. i. ;>7d. 
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19. The figurative or allegorical interpretation of 
symbols is by Philo spoken of as practised by tlie 
Essenes, who ^ philosophised on most things in symbols, 
according to the ancient zeal.’ They worked out them- 
selves ‘ the ethical part ’ of their Scriptures, ‘ using as 
their guides the laws which their fathers inherited, and 
which it would have been ^ impossible for the human 
mind to devise without Divine inspiration ; lierein they 
instruct themselves at all times, but more especially on 
the seventh day.’ As old and young tlien assembled in 
the synagogues, the interpreter or Targumist, ‘ one of 
those who have most experience,’ expounded what the 
reader had read, and in so doing passed over ‘ that 
which is not generally known,’ that is, the secret tra- 
dition with which the elder members of the society 
were alone acquainted. From this it follows, tliat the 
deeper sense or gnosis, the allegorical meaning of the 
Scriptures, was entrusted only to the Initiated, that is, 
to the full members. Writing about the Therapeiits, 
Philo states, as reported by Eusebius, that ^ as they are 
engaged with the sacred Scriptures, they reason and 
comment upon them, explaining the philosophy of their 
country in an allegorical manner; for they con^der the 
verbal interpretation as signs indicative of a secret 
sense communicated in obscure intimations. They have 
also commentaries of ancient men, who as the founders 
of the sect, have left many monuments of their doctrine 
in allegorical representations, which they use as certain 
models, imitating the manner of the original institution.’ 

A similar practice seems to have prevailed among 
the Magi, inasmuch as, according to Ammianu^ Mar- 
cellinus, they transmitted tlieir ancestorial tradition 
exclusively through the members of tlieir society, a 
privilege to whicli it may safely be assumed the novi- 
elates of both stages were not entitled. Since marriage 
as a rule was discarded by the Essenes, they could not 
found their order upon natural descent; and the latter 
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thus differed from the Magian institution. Also the 
Buddhistic division of their tradition into a great and 
small conveyance, like the division of the Eabbinical 
tradition, seems to point to a gradual initiation in the 
mysteries of transmitted lore. 

20. Like the Magi, some of the Essenes were physi- 
cians ; and the Essenes in Egypt called themselves 
Therapeute, probably not only as healers of the body, 
but also of the mind and the soul. The Essenes ‘ in- 
vestigated medical roots and the property of minerals 
for the cure of distempers.’ According to the Talmud, 
as well as to Byzantine and Arabian writers, already 
Solomon was held to have written works on miraculous 
cures and driving out evil spirits. The physicians 
among the Essenes may have formed a special class ; 
and, as there were Theosophists among them, these 
may have formed a class also ; and a third class may 
have been formed by exorcists, or those who drove out 
evil spirits. Certain it is, that the Magi in the time 
of Daniel were divided in these three classes, as was 
also the very ancient Chaldtean book on Ma^-ic. 

21. From the East, whether through the Magi, or 
Buddliists, or Pythagorteans, or Egyptians, the Essenes 
must have derived their doctrine about the immortality 
of the souls. The Es.senes held, that the .souls ‘ come 
out of the m(5st subtle ether,’ that is, from the supposed 
immaterial world, and that they are enveloped by their 
bodies as in a prison-house, till, released from servitude, 
tliey ‘ rejoice and mount upwards.’ Thus it is implied, 
that they return to the immaterial world of spirits, 
where matter is annihilated, that is, to the sun, as to 
the Nirvana of Buddhists. 

22. The presumable Essenic expe(?tation of an Angel- 
Me^Mali is that of the Iranians and Buddhists, and it was 
kept secret, as were many important Essenic doctrines, 
especially those connected with angels. Like the Buddhists 
and Hindus, the Essenes must have believed and taught 
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their Initiated that salvation is by faith, and that faith 
comes by the Maya or Brahm, the Spirit or Word of 
God, of which the Aiigel-Messiah is the divinely ap- 
pointed incarnate messenger. 

23. As a necessary consequence of tlie Eastern tradi- 
tion about the two antagonistic worlds of spirit and 
matter, the Essenes introduced into Judaism tlie doctrine 
of ‘ everlasting punishment’ for tlie wicked after death. 
As Buddhists taught that no reasonable being dehled by 
matter, wliich is the cause of sin, can enter Nirvana, 
that is, as Ave have suggested, the sun, Avhere matter is 
annihilated, so the Essenes taught, according to Josephus, 
the doctrine of reAvards for the good, and riiever-ceasing 
punishments’ for the AAucked, souls. 

24. The Essenic Therapeuts of Egypt, aaJio have been 
more influenced directly or indirectly by Biiddhisin than 
the Essenes of Palestine, had, in common AAuth the latter, 
the following doctrines and customs ; — The distinction 
of a spiritual and immaterial Avorld from a material 
AA'orld, or the dualism of the East, connected Avith eA^er- 
lasting reAvards and eternal punishments ; the corporative 
system; a high regard for the transmitted Avritings of 
their order, by the side of Mosaic Avritings ; tlie higliest 
reverence for Moses, the real and deeper but hidden 
meaning of AAdiose doctrines they brought to light by a 
figurative interpretation of the Avords, ‘ by mystic ex- 
pressions in allegories.’ Both communities maintained 
the Jewish-Essenic doctrine of inspiration as regards the 
Mosaic Scriptures, if not the Propliets; but tliey re(‘og- 
nised a relatiA^ely higher stage of rcvtdation or gmwis, 
of AAdiich the Ixxjks of their oavu order Avere tin* re(‘<)g- 
nised exponents: this Divine revelation they I’egarded 
as continuous in mankind, so that their <‘ol]ection of 
IScriptures Avas never acknoAvledged as closed ; ^ Es.senes 

^ ‘Tlie mvsteries wliich were hid till the time of the A}.ojit]es,aDd were 
delivered by them they received from the Lord, and, concealed in the 
Old Testament, were manifested to the Saint", (to the Pious, Saints, ur 
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thus differed from the Magian institution. Also the 
Buddhistic division of their tradition into a great and 
small conveyance, like the division of the Eabbinical 
tradition, seems to point to a gradual initiation in the 
mysteries of transmitted lore. 

20. Like the Magi, some of the Essenes were physi- 
cians ; and the Essenes in Egypt called themselves 
Therapeutae, probably not only as healers of tlae body, 
but also of the mind and the soul. The Essenes ‘ in- 
vestigated medical roots and the property of minerals 
for the cure of distempers.’ According to the Talmud, 
as well as to Byzantine and Arabian writers, already 
Solomon was held to have written works on miraculous 
cures and driving out evil spirits. The physicians 
among the Essenes may have formed a special class ; 
and, as there were Theosophists among them, these 
may have formed a class also ; and a third class may 
have been formed by exorcists, or those who drove out 
evil spirits. Certain it is, that the Magi in tlie time 
of Daniel were divided in these three classes, as was 
also the very ancient Chaldaaan book on Magic. 

21. From the East, whether through the IVIagi, or 
Buddhists, or Pythagor^eans, or Egyptians, the Essenes 
must have derived their doctrine about the immortality 
of the souls. The Essenes held, that the souls ‘ come 
out of the most subtle ether,’ that is, from the supposed 
immaterial world, and tliat they are enveloped by their 
bodies as in a prison-house, till, released from servitude, 
they "rejoice and mount upwards.’ Thus it is implied, 
that they return to the immaterial world of spirits, 
where matter is annihilated, that is, to the sun, as to 
the Nirvana of Buddhists. 

22. Tlie presumable Essenic expectation of an Angel- 
Mes^iah is that of the Iranians and Buddhists, and it was 
kept secret, as were many important Essenic doctrines, 
especially those connected with angels. Like the Buddhists 
and Hindus, the Essenes must have believed and taught 
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tiieir Initiated that salvation is by foith, and that faith 
oonies by the Maya or Bralim, the Spirit or Word of 
God, of which tlie Angel-Messiah is tlie divinely ap- 
pointed incarnate messenger. 

23. As a necessary consequence of the Eastern tradi- 
tion about the two antagonistic worlds of spirit and 
matter, the Essenes introduced into Judaism tlie cloctilne 
of ‘ everlasting punisliment’ for the wicked after death. 
As Buddhists taught that no reasonable being deliled by 
matter, which is tlie cause of sin, can enter Xirvana, 
that is, as we have suggested, the sun, where matter is 
annihilated, so the Essenes taught, according to Josephus, 
the doctrine of rewards for the good, and ‘never-ceasing 
punishments ’ for the wicked, souls. 

24. The Essenic Therapeuts of Egypt, who have been 
more influenced directly or indirectly by Buddhism than 
the Essenes of Palestine, had, in common with the latter, 
the following doctrines and customs : — The distinction 
of a spiritual and immaterial world from a material 
world, or the dualism of the East, connected with ever- 
lasting rewards and eternal punishments; the corporative 
system ; a high regard for the tran^'^mitted writings of 
their order, by the side of Mosaic Avritings ; the highest 
reverence for Moses, the real and deeper but hiilden 
meaning of whose doctrines they brought to light by a 
flgurative interpretation of the words, ‘ by mystic ex- 
pressions in allegories/ Both communities maintained 
the Jewisli-Essenic doctrine of inspiration as regards the 
Mosaic Scriptures, if not the Prophets; but lliey recog- 
ni.sed a relatively higher stage of revelation ar gnosis, 
of which the books of their own order were the n ‘cog- 
nised exponents: this Divine revelation they regal'd ed 
as continuous in mankind, so that tlieir c(.)llection of 
Scriptures was never acknowledged as closed : ^ Essenes 

^ ‘ The mysteries which were hid till the time of the A|.oi*tles, aud Tvere 
delivered by them as they received iVniu the Lord, and, concealed in the 
Old Testament, wer*' manifested to the Saints, (to the Pious, Saints, or 
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and Therapeiits had in common the anti-hierarchical 
character of their organisation ; abstention from meat 
and wine, probably also of animal sacrifices in the 
Temple, for which reason they were excluded from the 
Temple-service ; their dress ; the abohtion of slavery ; 
the adoration of the Deity through the symbol of the 
sun ; the strict keeping of the Sabbath, when only the 
Therapeuts exceptionally anointed their bodies. 

The Essenic principle of community of goods is by 
the Therapeuts heightened to entire absence of pro- 
perty ; thus also the self-chosen occasional avoidance of 
marriage by Essenes is with the Therapeuts a rigidly 
enforced rule, in harmony with the Buddhistic prohibi- 
tion of marriage among the priests. The Therapeuts 
maintained more rigidly than the Essenes the principle 
of enmity between the spirit and the flesh. Also, they 
were more severe in their separation than the Essenes, 
for they lived in huts, hke hermits, and thus laid the 
foundation to the convent-hfe in the West, which the 
Buddhists had established in the East. The asceticism 
of the Therapeuts was extended over the entire day, so 
that they did not meet for a common meal, which they 
solemnised with increased solemnity in the night, and 
which resembled in various points the meal of the Essenes 
at noon. Every kind of manual labour was abolished 
by the increased asceticism of the Therapeuts, who led 
a life of contemplation and prayer without work, closely 
resembling the lierrnits among the Brahmans and Bud- 
dhists. More rigidly than with the Essenes, it was the 
aim of the Therapeuts, by the greatest possible separa- 
tion from what is sensual, to come in contact with the 
influences of the unseen, spiritual, and immaterial world, 
above all with the Angel-Messiah, and thus to be pre- 

C liatsidim, the Essenes). Oleni. Alex. Strom, v, 10. He describes the Gnosis 
a.'' the apprehension of things present, future, and past.^ Strom, vi. 7. The 
Gnostic receives sort of quality akin to the Lord himself, in order to 
assimilation to God.’ Strom, vi, 17. 
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jjared for the setting up of a spiritual kingdom of heaven 
on earth. The Therapeuts wished, as Pliilo states, to 
be ‘ citizens of heaven and of the world,' to live ‘ in the 
soul alone ’ whilst hving in the ilesh. 

25. The fundamental ]>riiiciple of Essenes and Thera- 
peuts, to strive after purity in tlioiight, word, and deed, 
thougli it may be regarded as a development of the 
Mosaic law, was taught by Zoroaster and acknowledged 
by the Magi. Like the distinction of a spiritual fr<jm a 
material world, witli Avhich the doctrines of angels and 
spirits, and thus of the Angel-Messiah, were directly 
connected, the primhples of a higher morality as prac- 
tised by the Es&enes, and their submission to an all- 
governing and predestinating Supreme Will, must be 
connected with those Iranian and Buddliistic concep- 
tions with which tlie Israelites during the Captivity had 
come into contact. Only by the introduction of this 
foreign or non-Hebrew element, traceable to the Essenes, 
it is possible to explain the non-Mosaic and anti- 
Hebraistic community of goods, the abohtion of slavery, 
the prohibition of oaths except the oath of initiation, 
their all but general preference f^r the unmar ried state, 
the abstention fr<jm meat and wine and from the 
anointing oil, excepting the kfabbatliical rite of the 
Therapeuts, their abhorrence of bloody sacriii<‘es. and, 
finally, the doctrine of the Angel-Messialn 


The conscious incorpnratitai ot new or ot newly 
promulgated doctrines, and of new rites, into Judaism 
by the Essenes (*an no longer be (h*niedd During ven- 
turies before and atlei’ the exist on ('e ot the Essenic 
order the land of tlie Medo-Chaldteans or Magi, to whom 

' Canon and ProtV'sur LLdittoot admit- tim intnuiui-tioii of Persian, but 
not of Buddhistic rites by the E->ene^. and denies the conscious incorpora- 
tion of this forei^ element into Judaism. 
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tiie Essoues stood in close relationship, wa» directly 
connected with India by the independent Parthian 
kingdom, and nearly five centuries before Abraham 
these iledo-Chakhnans commenced their rule over Meso- 
potamia. The similarity between the asceticism on the 
Euphrates and that on the Ganges confirms the early 
connection of these countries. The asceticism of the 
Magi and Essenes is unknown to the Zendavesta and to 
the Veda, although in the former a material from an 
immaterial or purely spiritual world is distinguished. 
The mixed Iranian and non-Iranian character of the 
Median race explains the strange mixture of Iranian 
and Indian doctrines among the Medo-Chald^ans with 
their Magi, and among the Essenes, whom we may 
ethnically connect with the former. 

The connection between Buddhistic and Essenic doc- 
trines and customs is proved, and to the former belonged 
the doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, of which there is no 
trace in HebreAV Scriptures which can be asserted to have 
been written before the deportation to Babylon, nor in 
tlie first three Gospels. With the uninterrupted chain of 
Buddhistic writings in China, translated from tlie Sanscrit, 
and dating ‘from at least B.o. 100 to a.d. GOO,' coupled 
with the probably pre-Christian representations of sub- 
jects treated by Buddhistic legends, we may connect what 
Buddhistic legends in pre-Christian times taught at least 
about the birth of the Angel-Messiah. Some of the other 
recorded traits of the life of Gautama-Buddha as the 
incarnate Angel-Messiah cannot at present be proved 
to date from the pre-Christian period. 

It is absolutely certain that there is no reliable trace 
of the doctrine of an Angel-Messiah in Jewish Scriptures 
till after the deportation to Babylon ; that the Essenic 
order, preceded by the Assidasans and Eechabites or 

* Kcort C; Sfrom. i. 1 . 3 , 16 , 21, 2o, 20 ; ii. o, IS ; v. 5 , 10, 11, 14 ; 
vii. 2 -.3. 

^ Beai, Uhammapada^ Intr. 11, 
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Kenites, was established not later than B.c. 143 ; that 
before this time Buddhistic records about the birth 
of the Angel-Messiah existed in the East, and that 
Essenic tradition must be connected with the East. The 
probabihty thus shown, that the Essenes believed in and 
expected an Angel-Messiah, though they were bound 
not to divulge anything connected Avith Angels, can be 
almost raised to the dignity of a fact l)y what has been 
transmitted to us about John the Baptist. 

The question arises : At Avhat time and under wliat 
circumstances was the Eastern and Essenic doctrine of 
the Angel-Messiah applied to Jesus Christ as it had 
been applied about 500 years earlier to Gautama- 
Buddha, who, like Jesus Christ, was said to have been 
born on Christmas-day ? Did John the Baptist, the 
‘ bather ’ or Ashai, belong to the Assida^ans, Essai, or 
Essenes ; and what were the relations between the 
doctrines of John and those of Jesus ? 



CHAPTER VI, 


JESUS AXD THE ESSEXES. 

The stranger in Israel — Jesus and the Essenes — Jesus and the hidden wis- 
dom — Jesus and the sacrifice — Jesus the Messiah — Conclusion. 


The Stranger in Israel. 

Jesus is shown by Biblical records to have been a descen- 
dant of David, whose ancestor was Caleb the Kenezite 
or non-Hebrew. Who was the stranger in Israel ? 

The first inhabitants of the West seem to have come 
from the East on two main roads. The earliest liistorical 
stream of Orientalists consisted of black or Hamitic 
tribes, who wandered from the land watered by the Gihon- 
Oxus, from the land of Cusli, the later Turan, to India, 
and thence, in course of time, by Arabia, Egypt, Libya, 
and Canaan, to Mesopotamia, wliere they built Babylon. 
After a long and indefinite time the black inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia and adjoining countries were subju- 
gated by a once unmixed white race of Japhetites, by 
the Medes of Berosus, whose conquest took place 
B.c. 2458, and wlio had journeyed from the East, origi- 
nally from the Aryan home, the Eden of Genesis, and 
had come across Central Asia by the high table-land of 
Iran. These conquerors called themselves in their own 
language Casdim, later Kaldi or Chaldinans, and they 
gave to the conquered plain between the two rivers the 
name of Shinar. This Medo-Chalda^an dynasty in Baby- 
lon ruled there from b.c. 2458—2234, and its first king 
was called Zoroaster, after the great reformer of the 
East-Iranians, but he also received the title Nimrod, 
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formed after the Iranian deity Merodach. The priests 
of these Medo-ChaldaBans were sooner or later called 
Magi, and thus is explained the identification of Magi 
and of Chaldaeans in the Book of Daniel. 

The subjugation of Hamites by Japhetites in the 
lowland of the Euphrates and Tigris brought about that 
ethnic combination with which in Genesis the name of 
Shem has been connected. Two years after the Flood 
he was a hundred years old, he Avas born ninety-eight 
years before the Flood. For this event Hebrew tradition, 
according to Censorinus and Varro, designated the year 
B.c. 2360, so that Shem’s birth took place in b.c. 2458, 
in the year of the Medo-Chaldiean conquest of the 
country in Avhich the first Semitic settlements were 
situated, beginning with Elam on the Persian Gulf. It 
is thus implied, that the birth of Shem must be ethni- 
cally explained by the combination of Japhetites and 
Hamites, who had come from the East and had amalga- 
mated in the land of the so-called settlements of Shem’s 
descendants. Since the conquest of Mesopotamia or 
the birth of Shem, Japhet did dAvell in the tents of Shem, 
and Canaan, the Hamite, Avas his ser\'ant. From the 
commencement of this so-called Semitic period, and 
during all phases of Israels history, HebreAvs hA^ed 
together Avith non-HebreA\"s, principally Chaldmans. The 
non-Hebrew was ‘ the stranger ’ in Israel, the naturalised 
foreigner Avithin the gate, who seems to have obtained 
full rites of citizenship, as is shown by the narratives 
of Doeg the Edomite, Uriah the Hittite, Araunah the 
Jebusite, Zelek the Ammonite, and Itmah the Moabite, 
though the Ammonites and Moabites are in Deuteronomy 
forbidden to enter the congregation of tlie Lord. 

Abraham boAved before Melchizedec,the non-Hebrew, 
and Moses did all Avhat Jethro the Kenite, the priest of 
Jehovah, told him. The sons of Jethro, the Kenites of 
Midian, Avere inA’ited by Moses to join, and did join 
under Hobab, the HebreAvs, Avho left Egypt as a ‘ mixed 
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multitude/ They settled with Judah in Arad, and they 
were certainly connected with, if not the ancestors of, 
the Eechabites, who could say in the time of Jeremiah, 
that they had always been strangers in Israel, and whom 
the Prophet designated as patterns of obedience. Ac- 
cording to the etlinic scheme here followed, the Hebrew 
belonged to the Hamitic or Indian stream, he was a 
descendant of the builders of Babylon, as was Abraham, 
whose fathers had lived, more than 450 years before his 
birth, in subjection to the conquerors or Chaldmans, 
after whom his native city was called Ur of the Casdim 
or Chaldees. The stranger in Israel was accordingly 
the Medo-Chaldaean or Iranian, related to the Magi, with 
whom Daniel was connected, and whose overseer he 
became. 

The Israelites of both races recognised the Mosaic 
law, the provisions of which for the stranger, later 
called proselyte or convert, were certainlv eitlier in 
part added later or not carried out. This was the case, 
as observed, with regard to his not being allowed to 
hold land. Signs are not wanting w'hich seem to imply, 
that vnih the dualism of race in Israel was connected 
a dualism of ecclesiastical and of political institutions, 
that the two lines of Aaronites and the political parties 
of Sadducees and Pharisees originated in the compound 
race of Indian Hamites and Iranian Japhetites in Israel. 
After the Return from Babylon, the non-Hebrew element 
seems for a time to have formed the majority in Israel, 
inasmuch as the men of Judah may be assumed to have 
been partly descendants of those Kenites who settled with 
that tribe in the time of Joshua, and who were also ex- 
ported to Babylon according to the superscription of the 
71st Psalm, as transmitted by the Septuagint. Again, 
Zerubbabel was a descendant of David, who was a direct 
descendant of Caleb the Keuezite. It certainly was not 
till after the Return that the synagogues' were gene- 
rally introduced, the Iranian origin of which is made 
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highly probable by the parallel between tlie three 
classes of Eabbis and those of the Magi or Chalda^ans, 
and by the absence of the Sadducees from the synagogue, 
which the strangers visited. At the commencement of 
the Christian era, and probably ever since the time of 
Ezra and of the Maccabees, a spirit of rigid exclusive- 
ness was established, whicli would go some way to 
explain, even if taken by itself, the Sadducean persecu- 
tion of a teacher in the synagogue, of a stranger in 
Isi'ael, who was a descendant from David. 

The descent of David from Caleb the Kenezite, and 
thus from non-Hebrews, points to a connection of Jesus 
with the strangers in Israel. This is confirmed by the 
significative fact, that the four female an(*estors of Jesus 
who are mentioned in the genealogies of Matthew are 
all non-Hebrews. Althougli the descent of Tluimar is 
not specified in the Bible, Philo calls her ‘ a stranger,’ ^ 
and with this statement the Biblical narrative can be 
easily harmonised by enlarging tlie hteral sense of it to 
a figurative one. To do this we have also another 
reason, inasmuch as tlie credibility of the account 
rendered about Thamar will be enhanced l>y the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the text. Already in the 
history of Abraham, as recorded in Genesis, avc find 
traits which lead us to assume that international rela- 
tions are sometimes described as family connections. 
It is probable that Abraham s concubines represented 
non-Hebrew nationalities, and that the narratives in 
question refer not to marriage^ between two indivi- 
duals, but to relations l)etween tlie Ilelirew and sonn' 
non-Hebrew nations. 

Were we to interpret the sf^aw of Thamar and 
Judah literally, the only possible argument W(»uld be, 
that the most unparalleled immorality was necessary to 
ensure the descent of Messiah s ancestor from Judah. 
Of him Jacob is recorded to have prophesied that lie 
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would be praised by bis bretliren, that these should 
bow before him, that the sceptre should not depart 
from Judah, and that unto him should be the gather- 
ing, or rather the obedience, of the people. This state 
of tilings is to endure eitlier until he (his tribe) come 
to Shiloh, or until Shiloh comes, that is, ‘rest.’ In 
order to interpret this passage Messianically, ^ye must 
accept the latter possible reading, and assume Shiloh 
to mean, not a locality, but a person, the man of peace 
or rest. On this supposition the prophecy might be 
regarded as fulfilled by Solomon, a descendant of 
Judah, whose name signifies ‘rest’ or ‘peace.’ But in 
order to make this passage refer to a future son of 
David and Son of God, to the Prince of Peace, to whom 
the passage in Isaiah was assumed to point, the Shiloh- 
Messiah must be identified with a man anointed by the 
Holy Ghost, not with an incarnate angel, of which con- 
ception there is no trace in the Old Testament, Taken 
in its literal sense and Messianically interpreted, the 
narrative about Judah and Thamar would lead to the 
revolting conclusion that Pharez, the oflspring of that 
ilhcit intercourse, was the only link between a Divine 
promise and its fulfilment.^ 

The only escape from this dilemma is offered by the 
assumption that, in this passage, as certainly in others,^ 
the matrimonial metaphor is used, that the recorded 
intercourse between Judah and Thamar the stranger, 
was by the Initiated in tlie mysteries of Scripture known 
to refer to the recorded cohabitation of the tribe Judah 
and of the non-Hebrew Kenites, who settled with them 
in the wilderness of Arad, and formed an inseparable 
tie with Judah. These Kenites had previously dwelt 
in the City of Palms, in Thamar, later called Engedi, 

It is remarkable that Caleb, descendant of Phares, is excluded from 
‘ the whoredom/ or falliun^ away of the Israelites in the Desert. (Xum. 
xiv, 

** .Indies ii. 17 : Ps. cvi. 39. 
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and before they aecompanied Judah to Arad, the king 
of Arad ^ the Kenite ' ruled there. The Kenites, like 
the Eechabites, the strangers, were descendants of 
Hemath or Hamath ; and of the Eechabites, it is prov- 
able that they went with the Hebrews to Babylon, 
whilst after the Eeturn they, like many Levites, seem to 
have merged into the order of Assidieans and Essenes. 
Even if we hterally interpret the ti’ansmitted connection 
of Judah and Thamar, the name Er or Ger, that is, 

‘ stranger,’ given to the first-l)orn of Judali and of the 
Canaanite Bath-Shuah, indire(,*tly confirms tlie foreign 
descent of Tliamar, and renders more probable the 
ethnic interpretation of her so-called marriage with 
Judah. The same foreign element may be assumed in 
the compound names of Ger, sucli as Gershon, Ger- 
gasites or Girgashites, and Gerizim. 

The second female ancestor of Jesus is Eahab or 
Eachab, that is, Eechab, and thus refers to the Kenites. 
Eahab of Jericho, whom Josephus describes only as an 
innkeeper, was probably connected with the Kenites in 
Israel before she became the wife of Salmon or Salma, 
the father of Bethlehem, and Boaz, the husband of 
Eiitli. The Targum of Jerusalem calls the strangers in 
Israel the Salmaites ; and in the Books of Ezra and 
Kehemiah ' the children of Jericho ' and ‘ the men of 
Jericho ’ are mentioned separately, as if representing a 
non-Hebrew element. Eahab seems to have been called 
a harlot, because in the time of Ezra, when our Hebrew 
text was revised and partly re-written, to marry a non- 
Hebrew woman was regarded as erpially abominalile 
as to marry a harlot. It is pr()l)al)le, at least pos- 
sible, that the matrimonial metaphor was not before 
this time introduc^ed into such narratives as tliose of 
Judah and Thamar, and of Eahab. 

The third female ancestor of Jesus, Eiith the 
Moabite, was a descendant of Caleb the Kenezite, and 
connected with Eahab the Eechubite or Kenite. 
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The fourth 'woman wlio is mentioned in the genea- 
logies as an ancestor of Jesus was ‘ the 'wife of Uriah ’ 
the Hittite, that is, Bathsheba, which name in a modi- 
fied form is Bathshua. She Avas granddaughter of 
Ahitopheh Avho Avas born in the hill-country of Judah, 
AAdiere the Kenites dAvelt, and daugliter of Eham or 
Ammiel, AAdiich was the name of four non-Hebrews. 
The name Bathshua, or daughter of Shua, connects the 
wife of the Hittite with the Canaanite or Kenite name 
Shua, the Avife of Judah, whose son Awas called Er or 
Ger, the stranger. Also one of the sons of Abraham 
and of his concubine Keturah (Ket, Cheta, or Hittite of 
Ur.^) Avas called Shua, Avhich name, AAOth the diAune 
prefix, formed Jeho-Shua, Joshua, or Jesus. 

It is absolutely certain that all four female ances- 
tors of Jesus Avere non-HebreAv^s, and that, if aa'c inter- 
pret their narratives literally, eA^ery one of them had 
become separated from her first love, for one reason or 
other. Whether these narratiA^es be regarded as not 
literally true, but as dictated by the HebreAv spirit of 
exclusiveness Avhich ruled in the time of Ezra and at 
the time to Avhich the genealogies of the Ncav Testament 
refer, or Avhether they l^e accepted as strictly liistorical, 
the non-HebrcAv element among' the direct ancestors of 
Jesus is proA’ed. Tliis non-HebrcAV eleiiient in Israel 
can be connected principally AAuth the Medo-Chaldmans, 
Avith the nation Avdiicli ruled in Mesopotamia before 
Abraham aa^s born, and Avhich transmitted that Chal- 
dasan or Magian Avisdom in Avhich Daniel Avas instructed. 
Speaking broadly, we may say that this Avas the tra- 
dition of the Zendavesta. The connection of Jesus 
'with the Synagogue, and of the latter Avith Magian 
tradition, confirms the non-HebrcAv descent of Jesus. 


Jcsvs ot)d the Esse)ies. 

It has been rendered highly probable, if not certain, 
that John the Ashai, the bather or Baptist, has the 
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same meaning as John the Essai, as Philo calls the 
Essene. If the disciples of John were Essenos, tlie re- 
markable fact is explained, that the Essenes, forming 
the third party in Israel, are never mentioned by that 
name in the JSTew Testament. On this supposition, we 
may also explain the still more astounding, though 
only implied, identification of Essenes and Christians 
by Josephus, who was for a time liimself an Essene if 
Banus was one. John resembled the Ess(mc> l)y In^ 
life in secluded places — we never hear of him in citi(\s, 
not even in Jerusalem during the feasts — by his mode 
of living and his dress, and by his watei'-ba])tism. We 
may assume, that John, in accordance with the recorded 
announcement of his birth, was a Nazarite for life, 
which all Essenes were, and that, like these, he never 
visited the Temple, nor oflered bloody sacrifices. In 
harmony with all we know about tlie Essenes, John 
never referred to the Holy Ghost, but pointed to One 
who should come after him, and who would baptize 
‘with the Holy Gh(\st and wfith fire,’ that is, with fire as 
the symbol of the Holy Ghost. Contrary to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, but in hanmmy with Essenic pra(*tice, J(.dni 
made the change of mind dependent on outward act<, 
on ceremonies ; he was a mystic ritualist, as all E»(mes 
were. In the Acts we are told that Paul met dis<‘iples 
of John wdto had not even heard that there is a 
Holy Ghost. Also Apollos of Alexandria, a disciph^ 
of John, though zealously preaching about Jesus, did 
not proclaim him as the Christ, as Him whom God 
had anointed ‘with the Holy Gho>t and with pow<u’,' 
until A(|uila and his wife had instriuAed tlie Ah‘\an~ 
drian, and p<')ssil)ly the Tlieraptaitic novice, in tlu^ 
more perfect, in the deeper knowledge or gnosis, 
known only to the initiated Therapeuts near Alexandria 
and elsewhere. 

The doctrine of the Holy Ghost, wiiich John and his 
disciples connected with the Angel-Messiah wliom they 
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expected, must have been unknown to the uninitiated 
members of the Essenic corporation, as it was unknown 
to disciples of John the Baptist or the Essene, and it must 
have formed part of the secret tradition of the Essenes. 
Eor in the Mishna there is a passage which can only be 
referred to the Essenes, and where the gift of the Holy 
Ghost is connected Avith the grades of initiation, and 
Avith the future Elias, the forerunner of the Hessiah. 

‘ The zeal for the laAv and the Pharisaic purity lead 
from grade to grade to the Hasshdouth (piety), Avhence 
one is led to the gift of the Holy Ghost, aaJio aauII finally 
bring the resurrection of the dead through Elias, the 
forerunner of the Messiah/^ With tliis Essenic expec- 
tation of Elias as organ of the Holy Ghost and as fore- 
runner of the Messiah must be connected the fact, that 
John the Baptist dressed like Elijah and lived in the 
region of his chief activity. John is in tlie Gospel 
after Luke designated, on the authority of tlie angel 
announcing his birth, as filled AAutli tlie Holy Ghost, 
and as going Ijefore the Lord ‘ in the spirit and poAA^er 
of Elias,’ Avliilst he himself pointed to t])e future Mes- 
sianic baptism Avith the Holy Gliost. Tliis power of 
God Avas to be brought from heaven hy tlie ^Messiah, 
Avhoin therefore John must have regarded as an incar- 
nate Angel. 

John regarded the coming of the Sjiirit of God to 
mankind, that is, the kingdom of lieaA^en, as future ; 
Jesus regarded both as ‘already come.’ If he and 
some of his contemporaries among the Jcavs drov^e out 
deAuls by the Spirit of God, this Avas a sign that the 
kingdom of God had already come. If Jolm kneAV that, 
then he believed in Jesus as tlie Angel-Messiah ; but 
this he certainly did not Avhilst in prison and shortly 
before his death. Sayings of Jesus haA^e been preserA^ed 
Avhich proA^e to demonstration, Avhen (‘onnected Avith 
the aboA'e facts, that John did not regard Jesus as the 

’ Mfs/i. Sotffh, end , Abofhf Sarrc^ xx. 0, ,S:c. 
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Messiah, and that Jesus did not regard John as belong- 
ing to his kingdom : ^He tliat is least in tlie kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he/ The reason of tliis is 
imphed by another saying of Jesus, hitherto left in the 
dark. The doctrine of the Holy Ghost having been in 
the Old Testament referred to as exceptionally present 
in few individuals, the coming of this Divine power to 
mankind was prophesied as something future. In tliis 
sense we may interpret the words: ‘All the Projdiets 
and the law prophesied until John,' him included, fur 
even if taken to be Elias he woidd only be announcing 
the coming of the Messiah with the Holy Spirit from 
above. But ‘ from the days of John the Baj)tist until 
now the kingdom of heaven ’ is no longer held by all to 
be future, for some enter in, though they can only do 
so ‘by force,’ since it ‘suffereth violence,’ that is, it was 
violently closed by the ^ bhnd leaders of the bhnd,’ by 
‘ the Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ who ‘shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men,’ neitlier going in 
themselves, nor ‘ suffering them that are entering to 
go in.’^ 

Thus openly and directly did Jesus oppose the 
teaching of John the Baptist about the spirit of God 
not yet being present in man. He would liave opjH>sed 
this his doctrine even in case that John the Ashai or 
the Essai or Essene, had not expected the Messiah or 
‘ Him that should come,’ hke the Tathiigata of the 
Buddhists, to be the incarnation of an Angel, who 
brought down the Spirit of God. These two d(^(‘tri)ies 
stand in connection with each other; and the more 
probable it can be made, tliat Jolin was an Es^emc tlu‘ 
more certain will it be. that Jesus of)pos(‘d also the 
Messianic expe<‘tation of John the Baptist or tlic E.ssene. 
Jesus did not regard himself as the Angel-Messiah : of 
wliich do(*trine there is no proof in the Old Testament, 
or in the first three Gospels, l)ut which wa.s an Essenic 
^ Mate xi, 1 1 14 : xxiii. !•>. 
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tradition, as the preceding arguments Noem irresistibly 
to prove. 

Not only John’s ascetic life, his rites, as far as we 
know them, and his doctrines were Essenic, but among 
the incidents transmitted to us of his early life, there 
are some which (amtain corroliorative evidence tliat he 
was a member of the Essenic body, wliose settlements, 
according to the elder Pliny, were on the west coast of 
the Dead Sea. Here had been the settlements of the 
Kenites or Eechabites, who started from Thamar- 
Enocedi for Arad, and whom we have sufficient reason 
to connect with the later Essenes. It was in this 
region to the west of the Dead Sea, in tlie hill country 
of Judah, and in a city called Juda or Jutta, that the 
son of Zacharias and Ehsabeth was born. Probably 
this was the city Juta or Jutta, five miles soutli of 
Hebron, as first suggested by Eeland. It has escaped 
attention, that, like Hebron, Jutta is mentioned in the 
Book of Joshua as one of tlie cities wliich were given to 
‘ the children of Aaron,’ from which Zacharias as well 
as Elisabeth were des( ‘ended. Ac(a)rdingly John wa.s 
born near the region wliere the Essenic settlements were. 
The Essenes were in tlie habit of adojiting children, 
and a child of doulile Aaronic descent, whose aged 
parents may have died before it attained to nianliood, 
would be particularly welcomed by the Jewish asc^etics. 

Again, it was in tliis -wilderness’ of Judiea, that 
‘ the word of God ' came unto John, whether he began 
to baptize there or not. But as his progress was from 
south to north, it is highly probable that he did first 
baptize in the southern district to the west of the Dead 
Sea, where the Essenic settlements were. For, instead 
of ‘Bethabara l-ieyond Jordan,’ the original readingmay 
have been ’* Betli-Arabah beyond Jordan,’ that is, Ulie 
house of the desert,’ — a loeality wlii<*h maybe identified 
with tlie city oi that name, mentioned by Joshua, as 
situated - in the wilderness,’ tluit is, in ‘ tlie Arabali ’ or 
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el-(jlior, in that part of the sunken valley Avliich lies in 
the northern part of the hill country to the west of the 
Dead Sea. Any place situated like Betharabah in this 
part of the sunken valley between tlie northern end 
and the cliffs ten miles south of the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, could be designated as ‘beyond Jordan;’ 
whilst the deep sunken valley, called " the Arabah,’ in- 
cluded in its wider sense tlie entire course of the Jordan 
from Mount Ilermon. It was tlierefore necessary to 
give to the place a more restricted nmaning ; and the 
designation ‘ be3^ond Jordan ’ is best explained if we 
assume that Betharabah was meant, whilst it would have 
no meaning if Bethany had been the name of the place, 
which Origen found in the oldest manuscripts, although 
lie decided for BethabarahJ 

We find, therefore, that John the Baptist was born, 
received his Divine call, and began to baptize in the 
region to the west of the Dead Sea, where the Essenes 
liad their settlements; that like these he hved in secluded 
locahties, avoiding the cities, and a])})arently not even 
going u]) to Jerusalem for the feast ; that his dress and 
mode of living resemlded that of the Essenes, es])e( dally 
of liermits like Banu^, with whom Jose])hus spent tliree 
years, probably the three 3^ears of the Essenic noviciate; 
that, like the Essenes. John was a Nazarite for life, and 
probably avoided the Temple-servi(‘es and sacrifices ; 
that he did not refer to the Holy Ghost, like the Essenes, 
of whom we may assume that they could not do so be- 
fore the coming oftheAngel-Messialnwliom they ex])ected, 
and of whom John said, that he would baptize witli tlie 

' We caiinoi wiili Mr. ('oinU^r. tru* tlu* intejule)!, tlu* ''r 

ABarah near Uei^sun, tte anoBna r»eth''lieaii. (‘ailed SoOIk in the .Iordan 
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Holy Ghost ; finally, that John the Baptist is only 
another name for John the Asliai or bather, from 
which the name of the Essai may now be safely assumed 
to have been derived. Considering these many and 
either certain or probable proofs of contact, and that 
there is absolutely nothing known about John the 
Baptist which could be designated as non-Essenic, his 
connection Avitli the Essenes can no longer be doubted. 

Under the circumstances in which the earliest records 
about the life and doctrines of Jesus were composed, it 
must be regarded as a difficult if not an impossible task 
to distinguish the doctrines which he really taught from 
those which to a certain extent, and especially in the 
Gospel after John, have been attributed to him under 
Essenic influence, as we shall try to prov'e. The Essenic 
Christians must have been as desirous to claim the au- 
thority of Jesus for their views, as they had been zealous 
in developing their system from the Mosaic Scriptures by 
an alleg<'>rical interpretation of the same. Yet the prin- 
cipal points in which the doctrine of Jesus was opposed 
to that of the Essenes, and tliose wliicli were common to 
both, can be ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 

It was not only the Essenic expectation of an Angel- 
Messiah, who would baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
bring to earth the kingdom of heaven, against which 
Jesus protested, whilst excluding John the Baptist from 
the kingdom of God whicli had already come : Jesus 
protested also against the extreme rigidness of Sabbath 
observance, which was a characteristic custom of the 
Essenes. Also, his views about the import of all outward 
acts connected with religion were much more free. 
x\gain, the principle of universafity, which Jesus enun- 
ciated, implied a protest against the Essenic avoidance of 
strangers, which was likewse a characteristic feature 
amoiig Essenes in Palestine, though not in Egypt. The 
asceticism (:)f the Essenes, their strict rules about eating 
and drinking, their dis(ajuraging marriage, and forbid- 
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ding the anointing of the head with oil, were not 
sanctioned by Jesusd Whilst in all these points Jesus 
did not follow Essenic doctrines or customs, lie strongly 
approved and followed the principle of the Essenes to 
avoid the Temple-service with its bloody sacrifices, the 
Essenic simplicity in speech and demeanour, their prohi- 
bition of oaths and of slavery, respect of poverty, jierliaps 
community of goods, and certainly the system of initia- 
tion in the mysteries of tradition. 

The rpiestion already here suggests itself, why many 
Essenes accepted Jesus as the Angel-Messiah wliom, as 
we tried to show, they expected, altlioiigh he did not 
belong to their party. Our answer vdll be, that the death 
of Jesus at the time of the Passover, ami his reported 
resurrection ‘ the third day according to the Scriptures,’ 
that is, as the allegorising Essenes explained, both as 
antitype of the Paschal lamb and of the Paschal omer, 
removed in their minds all doubt on the subject. It 
was under the effect of these doubts that John sent the 
embassy to Jesus, whether he be ‘ He that should come,’ 
the Tathagatta of Buddhist^, the Angel-MesMah, who 
Avould baptize with the Holy GhoNt. The answer of 
Jesus did not confirm such expectations. 


iiutl the Hidden Wi'^dom. 

The Sadducees had forbidden the pi*omulgation of 
the ancestral tradition of the Pharisees. The name of 
the latter can be derived from Pharis or Persin, and, if 
so, would (‘(mne(*t the Pliari^cc^s. like Jesus, with the 
non-llebrews or strangers in Israel, to which dualism of 
race in Israel the name of Pharez ])oints. From this it 
would follow, that the ‘ mystei’ies of tin* kingdom of 
heaven,’ which Jesus, as is recunled in the first three 
Gospels, made kmnvn to his disciples when Gilone ’ with 

* xii. 1 -IlO John ix. 14. lU; Matt. xix. 12: vi. IT; I^uku 

vii. 4n. 
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them, that his speaking " in darkness,' his whisperings 
in the ear, may have referred to a traditional ^ key of 
knowledge ' which the spiritual rulers of Israel had ^ taken 
awa3" ’ from the people. This connection between the 
ancestral tradition of the Pharisees and the secret tradh 
tion, deeper knowledge or gnosis, taught by Jesus to his 
disciples, and distinguished from his popular form of 
teaching b}^ parables only, is confirmed bj" Jesus recog- 
nising pubhcly the Scribes and Pharisees as sitting in 
Moses’ seat, as if as organs of a verbal tradition trans- 
mitted by elders. ^ All therefore whatsoever they bid 
you observe, that observe and do ; but do not je after 
their works: for they say, and do not.’ Again, Jesus, 
the Scribes, and the Pharisees went to the synagogue ; 
the Sadducees not. Jesus has certainly recognised the 
authority of a traditional verbal law by tlie side of the 
written law ; and we may assume that he regarded the 
fundamental principles of the former as forming canons 
or rules of interpretation for the latter. 

Jesus l^elieved that God reveals himself in all ages 
through liis Spirit, that the histoiy of mankind is the 
history of a continuity of Divine influences. The reve- 
lations in ages past had been made known to the ])eople 
through symbols, which were differently explained by 
the Initiated and the Uninitiated. Jesus knew that the 
medium of these revelations was the enhghtened con- 
science of man, as the organ of Divine manifestations, 
lie regarded it as his mission to point out to every man 
the engrafted Word ’ which is able to save the soul ; to 
convince men ^ by their conscience,’ at a time when even 
Israelites knew not ‘ the things belonging to their peace,’ 
because they were ‘ hid ’ from their eyes. After a long 
and systematic hiding of the truth, for which Paul made 
Moses responsible,^ Jesus saw no other way for the ful- 
filment of his Divine mission, than to suggest to the 
peo])le b\" parables as much of the truth as they could 

’ Cur. iii. 12-lS ; iv. 1-4. 
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then bear, and to prej^are a chosen luiinber of disciples, 
by secret initiation in the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, for some future time when they or their succes- 
sors might proclaim in light and upon the housetops 
what he had told them in darkness and in the ear. 
Above all, Jesus taught the truth by living it, tlius set- 
ting an ensample or pattern that Ihs bretliren should 
follow in his footsteps. 

Since the doctrine of the S])i!‘it of God in man hud 
been kept in the ])ackground \)y ‘the law and the [>1*0- 
phets until John,' the peo})le could not understand and 
])rolit by what was written about Adam and Eve hearing 
the voice of God ; about Cain’s lleeing from God’s 
presence ; about the Spirit of God de{)arting from Saul, 
and urging David to repentance ; about tlie Divine 
origin of man and his walk with God ; about taking in 
vain or unprofitably bearing God’s ‘ Name ’ or Spirit, 
which is also in the Angel of the Lord ; about the Word 
which is near to every man, that he may do it; about 
the law written in the heart; about ‘wickedness con- 
demned by her own witne^^.’ ^ By ])reac 1 iing and living 
tile do<Urine of cons(*ience, Jcmis ojiened tlie way for the 
gradual revelation of the inystei’v ke])t in stH_‘ret since 
the world began. 


Jesu^ and the Saeeljiee. 

David, the an(*estor of Jesus, and descendant from 
the Iranians, to wliom every bloody sacrifice was an 
abomination, liad declared that God ditl not di^sire sac- 
rifice and offering, neithei“ burnt'olii'ring nor <in-olfering ; 
Isaiah had protested against sa<Tili<'e^, and asked in tliC 
Name of the Lord, ‘ Who luith re4uire<l this at your 
liandf' The ])rayer with the ujdifted ld(^ody liand God 
will not hear: he will forgive 'iins on the sole (ajnditioii 
of man's ‘ ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well’ 

' xvli. 11 
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Jeremiah answers the question raised by Isaiah as to 
who had required the sacrifices from Israel, by the 
declaration that God had " said nothing ’ unto the fathers 
‘ concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices,' and that the 
people had walked backward and not forward, since 
God brought tliem out of Egypt, that is, since the time 
in Avhicli the transmitted Scriptures of Moses were held 
to have originated, and up to tlie day when Jeremiah 
spoke to the children of Israel in vain, because they 
heard not ' the voice of the Lord ’ ; finally, Ezechiel had 
proclaimed that man s soul is delivered by man s righ- 
teousness J 

Already from these passages we are led to assume 
that Jesus cannot possibly have sanctioned the sacrifices 
ordered by the Scriptures attributed to Moses. His 
not having ever visited the Temple-services must be re- 
garded as a protest against the bloody sacrifices therein 
offered; and in the face of such direct opposition to the 
sacrificial and ceremonial ritual, it requires no explana- 
tion wliy no word of his is recorded, either against the 
sacrifices or in favour of tlieir being regarded as types 
of a bloody death of the Messiah, of a sin-removing, an 
atoning sacrifice. Not even the Targum of Jonathan 
explains the passage in Isaiah about the servant of God 
by a reference to the death of the Messiah, of which 
not a word is contained in the Old Testament. Jesus 
has not designated his death as a condition of redemp- 
tion. He never spoke of his death except in direct 
connection with his life ; he never even hinted at a 
result brought about by his death alone, or by his 
death unconnected with his fife. If he has said that he 
came to give his life ^ a ransom for many,’ he has given 
a figurative expression to the fiberation from spiritual 
bondage, which we owe to liim, as to the man who 
Ui light men to believe in tlie power of God’s indwelling 
Spirit. 01 a pre-existing Messiah tliere is no trace in 

‘ vl. I): Ki 11 f. : .Kt. viL : Kz. xiv U. 
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the first three Gospels, whicli’we liere alone consider, if 
we except the passage al)oiit the Wisdom of God which 
has sent prophets in all ages, and to which pei'sonified 
Wisdom words have been referred by Luke, which 
Matthew had previously recorded as words of Jesusd 
The doctrine of the sacrificial death of Jesus as the 
Messiah stands and falls Acith the doctrine of the 
Angel-Messiah and slain Lamb of God, avIio existed 
before the foundation of the Avorld. Tlie docArine of 
the Angel-Messiah can he shoAvn to have been intro- 
du(*ed int(A Judaism by the Essenes, wdiose connection 
Avith the East can l)e proved. This doctrine seems to 
have been held by John tlie lhaptist, thougli lie did not 
apply it to Jesus, certainly not abidingly, and to have 
been by the latter protested against. If tliis result van 
be confirmed by the doctrines of Paul and by those 
recorded in the fourth Gospel, Avhen investigated in 
connection with the Essenic doctrine of tlie Angel- 
Messiah, then it aauII be proved, that also the doctrine 
of an oflended God reconciled by vicarious sacrifice 
Avas not recognised hy Je^us. 


Jr^Ns the Me.^s'idh. 

In the Synagogue of Nazareth, at the commence- 
ment of his public teaching, Jesus is by Luke recorded 
to have designated himself as the servant of God, of 
Avhom the Prophet had said, that the Spirit of God 
should rest on him, because lie had anointed him, that 
is, made him a ]\les'^iah, to preaeh the glad tidings of 
the kingdom of heaven, not as an angel to tlu^ inhabit- 
ants <d* the earth, but as man to men. With a dire(‘t 
reference, it seems, to the SOth Psalm, Je^ns called 
himself ' the son of Man.' be<aiiisc God had made him 
strong for him''elf, raiding him to ‘ the man of his right 
hand.’ Like the Finger of God, the Hand of God is a 


’ Matt, \xiii. 'M , I/dv-- \i. Ro jilxHit P'^alm ci. furiiier on 
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figiu'ative expression for the Spirit (A‘ God, so that the 
passage about Ghe son of Man ' God's hand had 

raised stands in direct c‘onne<*tion witli tlie passage in 
Isaiah wliidi Jesus is recorded to Iiave read at the 
synagogue and to have referred to liiniself. It is also 
to be connected with the passage in Peter's Pentecostal 
sermon about Jesus raised " ])y the riglit liand of God.’ 

The pasvsage about tlie Son of the riglit liund of God 
was in the mind of the author of the IlOth Psalm, 
Avritten after the Return from Babylon, jierliaps on 
the consecration of Joshua, Avho, like Zerubbabel, 
probably Avas of Da\ddic descent. If so, Josliua repre- 
sented, in a direct manner, the strangers in Israel, 
especially the Eechabites. To tlieir ancestor Jonadab, 
Jeremiah had promised, in the Xame of God, that he 
‘ shall not Avant a man to stand liefore God for eA^er.’ 
To this the Psalmist refers : ‘ Tlie Lord liatli saawii and 
Avdll not repent. Thou art a priest for CA^er, after the 
order of Melchizedec.’ The reference here made to the 
])assage in Jeremiah is all the more c*ertain, as the 
priestly order of Melchizedc(% tlie uon-IIebreAv, may be 
connected Avith the EecLabites, Kenitcs or sons of 
Jethro, the non-Hebrew. The lord of the Eechabites 
was Jonadab, and to him God tlie Lord liad said that 
he should ‘ stand before him ’ for ever. The promise 
made to J onadab AA^ould be regarded as fidfilled by 
Joshua on the day of his consecration, AAdien the 
Psalmist, possibly Joshua himself, could say: ‘•The 
Lord said unto my lord [Jonadab], Sit thou at my right 
hand.’ If the Eechabites merged into the Esseiiic 
order, this passage was sure to be allegorically ex- 
plained Avith reference to the Angel-Messiah Avhom the 
Lssenes expected, all the more as in the days of Jesus, 
tlie Psalm Avas, by the people, belie A^ed to liaA^e been 
composed by David, aaLo aauis also a descendant of 
Jonadab, the lord of tlie Eechabites or Kenites.^ 

‘ Jer. XXXV 10 : ps. ex, g 4. 
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We may assume that liopes were entertained that 
the high priest Joshua or Jesus, wliom the prophet 
Zecdiariah describes as ‘ standing before ’ the Angel of 
the Lord, would be not only the fulfiller of the pro- 
phecy made to Jonadab, and tliiis to the strangers from 
whom David was descended, l)ut also of the propliecy 
made by Nathan to David, that after liis deatli aiul 
from his seed God AVuuld set up a desceiidant of Ins, 
a son of David. Of liim God said: will l)e his 

father, and he shall be my son.’ Through him David’s 
luAuse and kingdom ' shall be established for ever.' A 
Psalmist Avho (anitrasted with this promise the aj)pa' 
rently ho})eless times preceding the Captivity, refers to 
Nathan’s promise Avhen he says of the still-ex])e(‘ted son 
of David and Sou of God : ‘ He shall cry unto me, Thou 
art my father, my God, and the rock of my salvation ; 
and I will make him my firstborn, higher than the 
kings of the earth.' And to this son of David and Son 
of God the author of the 2nd Psalm had referred, 
probably at an earlier time, or David himself had done 
so, as stated in the Acts, by saying, ‘ Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begntten thee.' It Avas all the more 
natural to refer thi> to the liigh priot Jo>luia, dn<a\ 
like the ex})ected de>eendant of David whom iNaiah had 
<adled ^ the Branch,' and on Avhoni the Sjhrit of the 
Lord should rest, Joshua did fulfil Nathan's [)roj)he<-y, 
as Solomon had done before, by building a house of 
God. Indeed, the propliet Zecliariah actually designates 
Joshua as ‘ tlie man A\diose name is the Branch.’^ 

In tl\e Old Testament tliere is not one single })assago 
about the promised Son ofGod which ought to be di'<<*on- 
nected from Nathan's promi'-e of a ^on of David and 
S<.)n of God. After tlu^ introdm'ti(m, almost certainly 
by the Essenc'^, of the new do<Urine <Af the Angeb 
Messiah, the Mosianic attribute, ' the son of God, 

’ 2 S:ini vii 1C- 1 t . 1^' 1 x:\xix, Cr^ c7 . Ps. li. 7 ; Is. xi 1-2 ; l\e 
] 2. AcIl vi. n, 12 
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received a new interpretation. Altlioup’h not directly 
either in the first three CTOs])el.s or tlie Acts, yet ‘ the 
son of God ' was in Paulinic wiitings and in the fourth 
Gospel referred to a superliiiinan individual, to a man 
not born o^ human parents, Imt wlio liad for a time 
given up his celestial abode, wliere he was the first of 
seven Angels, and by whom the world had been created. 
At first, as by Paul in one pas^^age, the celestial son of 
God was identified witli tlie son of David. The first 
recorded assertion that Jesus was tlie Son of God but 
‘ not the son of David,' as the ‘ wicked ’ Jews maintained, 
is found in the Epistle of Barnabas transmitted to us, 
which the Alexandrian Clement, Origen, and Eusebius 
cite as a Avriting of the Apostle Barnabas. The essen- 
tially Essenic and anti-Gentile character of this Epistle 
confirms the hypothesis that the Essenes introduced 
the new doctrine of the Anu:elAIessiah. and A\dth it the 
doctrine of the atoning death of ]Me.ssiali, into Judaism 
and Christianity. In the sen.se of Nathan’.s prophecy 
Jesus called himself the Son of God. Thi.s •will be con- 
firmed by a full consideration of the qne.stion whether 
Essenic influences may not be ti'aced back to the com- 
position of the Gospels and Pauline Epistles, especially 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as the bishop and church- 
historian Eusebius suggests we must do. We saw that 
having identified the Therapeuts of Philo with the Chris- 
tian ascetics, Eusebius adds : ‘ It is highly probable that 
the ancient commentaries which he (Philo) says they 
have, are the very Gospels and writings of the Apostles, 
and probably some expositions of the ancient Prophets, 
such as are contained in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and many others of St. Paul’s Epistles.’ ^ 

Jesus was crucified because he himself or others 
called him ‘king of the Jews,’ as the inscription on his 
ci-oss announced. It is possible that he regarded him- 
.solt a.s the son of David and Son of God to which the 

^ JEc< /. ii, 1 7. 
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recorded propliecy of Natlian referred, though it seemed 
to have been fulfilled by Solomon, and had last been 
applied to the high priest Joshua. If Jesus really did 
expect a Messiah, as most Jews seem to have done, and 
if he regarded himself as Him that should come, he may 
have thought that the spiritual kingdom wliich it was 
his mission to found, could be easier establislied by Ins 
accepting, in harmony with Xathan’s ])roplie(*y, tlie dig- 
nity of ‘king of the Jews/ wliieh multitudes were eager 
to confer on liim. Indeed, what is recorded about the 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem sliows that probably 
the majority of the people in Jerusalem received him 
with royal honours as the promised son of David and 
Messiah-King, who came in the Name of the Lord, that 
the entire city was in (^ommotion and said, ‘ This is 
Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth of Gahlee.’ The spiri- 
tual rulers of Israel spoke of ‘ all the world ’ following 
him ; we may therefore assume some of the Essenes to 
have followed in liis train. According to Luke " many ’ 
had joined him from Jericho, near to the Essenic settle- 
ments. In the fourth Gospel it is stated, that shortly 
betbre his entry uiU: Jerusalem Jesu> had gone ‘beyond 
Jordan, into the place where John at fii>t baptized/ and 
that ‘many believed on liiin there/ It is even j)ossil>le 
that these disciples of John who followed Jesus — it is 
possible that Essenes had hel})ed to bring about, if not 
to prepare, his triumphant entry into Jerusalem, whicdi 
Jesus could not have prevented. 

The secret society of the Essenes, spread over Pales- 
tine, Egypt and other countries, and based on the non- 
recognition of the Tem[)le"^ervi<*(^^ and of private 
pr(^perty, had become a standing <langer to th.e reoog- 
nis(‘d theo<*rati(* institutions (>f Israel. Although not 
sanctioning, but opposing the Essenic expectations of an 
Angel-Mc'-siah, J(*sus had abstained from any partici- 
pation in the TeTnple-service<, as the Essenes had always 
done, and the wor^hi|) in the ''ynagogues which ho eu- 
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couraged by liis teaching was in harmony witli some of 
the fundamental principles of tlie Essenes. A piibKc 
recognition of Jesus in the streets of Jeiaisalem, secretly 
planned and effectually supported by tlie multitude to 
whom he was so well known, might lead to the aboli- 
tion of the Temple-services and to tlieir being supplanted 
by tlie Synagogue. This must have paved the way to a 
more or less Essenic reformation of Judaism. If he 
placed himself at the head of su<‘h a movement, Jesus 
may have hoped to remove the erroi’s of the Essenian 
creed, especially the expectation of an Angel-Messiah. 

The prohibition whi(*h Jesus is said to have ad- 
dressed to his disciples, that they should ‘tell no man’ 
that he was the Messiah, could hardly be explained by 
the assumption that these words were attributed to 
Jesus by those who, like the Essenes, wished to prove 
that he had secretly taught the doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah, of which there is no tra('G in the first three 
Gospels. But if Jesus did give this command about 
secreting the most important doctrine, that is, his 
relation to the Messianic expectations of his time, we 
might assume that Jesus took pre(aiutions against his 
being regarded as the Messiah in a sense contrary to 
that which he could approve. He (*ertainly did not 
wish to be proclaimed as the Angel-Messiah whom the 
disciples of John or the Essenes expected. Even were vre 
to assume that Jesus thought the setting up of his 
spiritual kingdom might have been facilitated by his 
accepting the kingship of the Jews, his motives for 
doing so would have had to be kept secret by the few 
to whom he would naturally have confided and who 
would have understood them. All his disciples knew 
that he vras watched by emissaries from the riihng 
Sadducees, who w'ould have gladly espied some words 
from him about his relation to the different Messianic 
• expectations. In the fourth Gospel it is implied by words 
of Jesus that he ^vas accused to have taught certain 
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doctrines ‘ in sec^ret ’ only. The Sadducees, who be- 
lieved not in angels or spirits, as Josephus states, had 
good reasons to oppose even an indirect spreading of the 
secretly promulgated Essenic doctrine about the Angel- 
Messiah. 

The mysterious betrayal of Jesus by Judas may have 
been connected with a breach of trust in tliis very 
point, with Judas disobeying his master’s injunction, not 
to tell any man that he was the Christ. At all events, 
it was not worth even ‘ thirty pieces of silver ’—the pri(‘e 
given for the liberation of a slave — to inform the recog- 
nised authorities at Jerusalem where Jesus was, who 
had piibhcly entered the city, and was daily visited by 
multitudes on the Mount of Olives. But it was very 
important for the ruhng Sadducees to know what 
secret instructions, if any, Jesus had given to his dis- 
ciples about his Messianic views, and what plans the 
Essenes might have projected to set him up as king 
of the Jews. The appointed guardians of the Temple 
had weighty reasons not to underrate the triumphant 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, nor the possible conse- 
quences of so unexpected a demonstration, jxwhaps 
secretly prepared by Essenes. Even if Jcmis duadd not 
assume the ofiered title and dignity of king of the Je\\>, 
and even if he should discourage the secret Messianic 
expectations of the disciples of John, that is, of the 
Essenes, as Jesus would certainly have done, still he was 
sure to continue in his liostility against the Temple- 
services. The Synagogue, wliiidi tlie ruling Sadducees 
did not visit, might have been raised to the dignity of 
the Temple ; the latter degraded to a synagogue without 
priests; and the Scribes and riuirisces might hav(‘ Ixhui 
acknowledged by all as sitting in the of Moses, 

as the sole authority with regard to do(*trine. If Judas 
could prove by his evidence that Jesus had spoken in 
secret to the disciples about his Messiahship, the only 
possible accusation of the autliorities could succeed, that 
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Jesus, by allowing himself to \)c ])roclaimed as king of 
the Jews, had made himself the enemy of Caesar. Then 
it would be easy to bring about a ])opular riot, a sham 
trial, the eondemnation and eriK'ilixiou. 

AVlieii this luid been a(*eomplished, perhaps with the 
direct assistance of the only non-Galilean disciple of 
Jesus, by Judas, the man of Kerioth in Judah, who 
accused himself of liaving betrayed innocent blood, all 
fears of the Saddiicces seemed to be over. His disciples 
forsook him and fled. The words wlii(di Jesus is re- 
corded to luive spoken on the ci’oss : ' ^ly God, why 
hast thou forsaken me P ' (*an <-)nly be referred to the 
apparent failure of his mission. In the eyes of the 
woidd God had forsaken ]iim, by not gi*anting any 
immediate success. 

In the latest revised Gospel Jesus is recorded to have 
said : ‘ Behold your house is left (or rather, shall be 
left) unto you desolate (or deserted), for I say unto you, 
ye shall not see me lienceforth till ye shall say : Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of tlie Lord.' If Jesus 
has said tliis, he lias confirined tlie re<*()rded prophetic 
visions about a Messiah at Jerusalem, wdiether himself or 
not, who shall come in the Xame or J^pirit of the Lord 
after the desolation of IsraeFs liouse by the Romans, or 
at a still later desolation of tlie country. Then Jesus 
will be seen, in the form of visions or otherwise. In 
the same Gospel the Messianic time is connected wdth 
the rising of nation against nation, with wrong inter- 
pietations of Messianic propliecies, especially with 
Christ s being ‘ in the desert,’ possibly in the wilderness 
where the Essenes lived. ‘ The son of man,’ or Messiah, 
is to come suddenly ivitli tlie clouds of lieaven, as 
lightning does, and liis sign sliall appear in heaven, and 
all the tribes of the earth shall see ' the son of man 
(orning in the (douds of lieaven Avith power and 
gieat glory. This fulfilment of tlie Haniclic vision is to 
come to pass Ginmediately after the tribulations of 
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those days/ — ])rol)al)ly the Uoiiani conquest. Hut in 
Luke the coming of tlie son of man is deferred to 
an uncertain time ; and tlie fourth (fospel is silent on 
the supposed and expected bodily reappearance of 
Jesus as Angel-Messiah in glory. And yet we should 
expect that in this Gospel of types and anti-tyj)es th(‘ 
future coming of the Angel-^tessiah would \h^ esp(‘cially 
referred to as the fulfilment of the Jewish feast of 
tabernacles, Ghe feast of in~gatluM’ingf and ulu* latliu*- 
day glory/ usliered in by tlie (‘on version of all nations. 

Only in one sense can Jesus have regarded himself 
as the ])romised and generally (^xjiected ^b'.ssiah. We 
have seen that Messiani(i conceptions Avere jirevalent in 
the East before the commen<*ement of Jmvish history, 
and that the last of the expected incarnations of an 
Angel-Messiah was by many believed to liave l)e(‘n 
Gautama-Buddha, born about odO years before Jesus. 
Xeitlier the Scriptures of the Old Testament transmitte<l 
to us, although they were not finally revised till after 
the Return from Babylon, and j>artly not before the time 
of Alexander, nor the first tliree Gospels, rontain a clear 
reference to an Angel-Messitth. Hut it evident that 
the vision rec<axled in tlu' H<iok iLifud about om^ 
‘like' a son of man biauiglit btjore (exl on the chaaN 
of heaven must be and was nJerred la a siqierhuman 
being. We have not here to (‘onsider whethiu' or not 
this vision had for its source the Eastern ex])ectation of 
an Angel-Messiah, which prevailed in Me.sop<aamia in 
amdeut times, and was repn'‘<(‘nt(‘d by the I‘"ss(m(*s and 
probably the Rechabite^. It i''(‘ertain that no! (me ol'tln^ 
passagt^s whi(*h haw* been M(*^^iani('ally int(*rpn‘ted and 
Avhich (*an j)os^ibly haw* be(*n wi’itten b(*fore the Return 
from Habvlon, r(‘fers to tin* expe(*t(*(l M(‘<siah a^ an 
incarnate Angel. In all ])a‘-sig(*'' which prowdily refer 
to earlier time‘s the Me^^iah is d(*sigitat(*d as a descen- 
dant from Ihivid, on whom tin* Spirit of flod would r(*^t, 
as an anointed man. and thu^ Son of (tod. lht*tir<t thr(*<.* 
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Gospels connect Jesus with no other than with this 
Messianic expectation. 

If the tradition recorded in the Gospel after Luke is 
historical, Jesus lias announc'cd himself in his synagogal 
address at Xazareth as the exjiected Messiah, seen by 
tlie Prophets, as the promised sou of David and Son of 
God, as tlie fulfiller of the pro])l)ecies of Xathau and 
other seens. It iiiaj' be urged that even this identifica- 
tion by Jesus is doubtful, inasinucli as Matthew and 
Mark say nothing about it, whilst in the fourth Gospel, 
whicli, like the third, we shall connect with Essenic 
sources, Jesus is liy revelation pointed out to the Baptist 
as the fulfiller of Messianic ]>rophecies, as he on whom 
John would see the Spirit of God descend and rest 
Whether Jesus did or did not connect liimself ^nth this 
servant of God, with this anointed man, as Joshua had 
before been connected, Jesus certainly recognised that 
he was moved to do God's will by the Spirit of God. 
Jesus declared that he and some of his (*011 temporaries 
drove out devils or evil spirits by tlie good spirit, and 
that it was a sin ^against the Holy Ghost’ to say that 
he and they did so by the evil sjfirit. To attri- 
bute good to evil, or, we may add, to attribute evil to 
good, Jesus declared to be a sin which would not be 
forgiven, which would have consequences in tliis world 
and in the world to come. 

To drive out of man the spirit of evil, to bring him 
under the direction of the spirit of good, and thus to 
establish a communion between man and God, who is a 
Spirit, this is to place man under the conditions which 
are essential to that development of which his nature is 
capable in the terrestrial and in the non-terrestrial 
phases of his existence. Like tlie magnet, man possesses 
an attracting and a repelling force ; lie can attract and 
lepel both good and evil influences, thus jilacing liimself 
under the guidance of higher or lower, of the highest 
and of the lowest organs of the Divine Spirit which in a 
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mysteriou.s way proceeds from the personal God, wliom 
no man has seen or (am see. It depends on mairs will 
to do or not to do the will of the Father of all s])irits, of 
Him whom Jesus called the only ()jie who is good. It 
is the gift of God that the Sjhrit from above lias shone 
in all ages as the light of men, and presumably of all 
reasonable creatures in other stars. Hut few knew tliat 
there is a Holy Ghost, fewer still Avere guich'd liy the 
pinver of God, and from the ])eo[)le tliis saving know- 
ledge had been hidden, the ' k(*y of knowledge' had 
been taken aAvay. " The law and tlie IVojihets until 
John,’ him included, liad jirojiliesied about the future 
coming of the Holy Gliost, they had " shut up tlie 
kingdom of lieuAxm unto men,’ and Jesus declared 
tliat John tlie Baptist did not behmg to that spiritual 
kingd<jm. 

Eevealing the presence of the Spirit of God, declaring 
and proAung by AA^ord and deed that the kingdom of 
God has already come, baptizing Avith the Holy Ghost, 
Jesus said : Come unto me, take my yoke upon you 
(the uniting yoke of God's Spirit), learn of me hoAv to 
oliev the S])irit of God. and ye shall iind rest unto your 
soid'^. Jesu-^ taught and lived tbi'^ ncAV doctrine of God's 
anointing Spirit. In tlie face of erroneous doctrine'^ 
about tile Spirit of G(Ad and the Messiah, Jesus regarded 
it as his mission to preaGi by Avimd and deed the preseiux 
of the S])irit of God in mankind, the uniAxrsality and 
alksufficiency of the SaAUour of all ages. In tliis sense, 
Jesus (‘ame to saAX that Avhicli Avas lost ; he was tlie 
Saviour of mankind Avho came in the Xaine or Spirit of 
tlie Lord. As a chosiai in>trum(‘nt of tliat saving powm* 
liA' Avhi(*h God had anointeil him or made him a Clirist, 
as the man avIio denouiKaMl the law and the Prophets 
fur IniA’ing propliesied aliout the future coming, Avhilst 
not pointing to tlie present Avorking of Gijd’s Sjhrit in 
the hesh — in short, as the anointeil Man, not as an 
anointed Angel, Jesus Avas and is the Cliri^t. 
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The traiTsiiiitteh records of man's history admit of 
the eoiicliisiuii that Jesus of Xazareth was tlie man who 
readied tlie ideal of hiimaiiity, tlie One wlio obtained 
the prize in the race of the many- By oljediently fol- 
lowing tlie dictates of liis enlightened conscience, the 
same had become the lialloAved deposit of Divine reA^ela- 
tions. Acquainted with tlie (Uipabilities and wants of 
the human frame, Jesus fulfilled and delegated to his 
brethren the highest moral law of which the earth-born 
son of man is capable. What Jesus has left to mankind 
is an example which Ave (am folloAv. We can folloAV 
him in the regeneration, in tlie Divine Sonsliip, for Avith 
our great ancestor aa'O are ' fiarticijiators of tlie DiAune 
nature.’ God speaks to us through liis Spirit, as He 
spoke to Jesus and to ancest{u\s of his in all ages. For 
those Avho luiA^e been lAorii again b}' tlie greatest of 
mira(*les, for those avIio haA^e been reneAvx^d in the spirit 
ol their minds, the miraculous attestations of God never 
cease, they knoAv^ that their life is a link in the chain of 
])asi and of future devehjjnnents. 

Unless Ave are prepared to deny the humanity of 
Jesus, Ave must accept as a fact that, he also com- 
menced his life in ignorance, that he passed a period of 
doubt, and finally saw, seized, and lived the truth. Not 
CA'en in the case of the most perfect man, of One who 
receiA’ed the Holy Ghost ‘ Avithout measure/ and Avhoni 
God anointed AAuth the Holy Grhost and with poAA^er, 
can AA^e imagine — not even of such a son of God dare Ave 
assert — a progress in his spiritual deA’elopment Avithout 
error, a progress in his moral evolution Avithout combat. 
We must distinguish error from sin. The nature of sin 
is not error ; but it is the denial by Avord and deed of 
AAhat the responsible being knows to be truth. We 
cannot assume that the conscience of Jesus AA'as some- 
thing giA’eu him AAithout his co-operation, something 
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wliioli was fruin the l)etrinniii(:’ ])erfc(*t. Wo inu.st r(\uanl 
his (‘onscieiiee as a <rFadual and iionnal develojniuait of 
tlie moral germ with whicli lie was ])orm of the moral 
law written God on tlie tables of his lieart. Man is 
a co-operator in the redemption from the evils towhi(*li 
his nature is exposed. Jesus was no ex(‘eption to this 
rule, notwithstanding his Mes>ianity and Givinity. 

The kingdom of heaven ])rea<‘h(*d by J(*sns is not 
the kingdom of the AngehMessiah as ])r(‘aeln‘<l by John 
the J3a])tist or Essene. The X(av (’ovenaiit is tlu‘ eovi^- 
nant of a good (*ons(*ien(*e with (hx!. Herein lies the 
efficaK-y of Christ's redemption, tlie world-eomjuering 
])ower of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

PAUL AND THE ESSEXES. 

The Hellenists — The person of Christ — Christ and the Spirit of God — The 
resurrection of Christ — Apparitions of Jesus after death — The day of 
Pentecost — The Atonement — Conclusion. 

The Hellenists. 

Jesus had opposed some of the doctrines of John the 
Baptist or Essene, and so the twelve Apostles opposed 
some of the doctrines of Paul, at least, during the sevem 
teen years previous to his recognition as an Apostle. 
Paul was by birth a Pharisee, and the ruling Saddiicees 
had appointed him as chief agent for the persecution 
which arose ‘ because of Stephen.’ We may assume 
that Saul of Tarsus in Cilicia was among the men of 
Cihcia who disputed with Stephen, ‘ a man full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost,’ having done ‘ great wonders 
and miracles among the people.’ Stephen was the first 
of those ‘ seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and Musdom ’ whom the Grecians or Hellenists, 
that is, Greek-speaking Jews at Jerusalem, had elected 
among themselves to be ‘ appointed ’ by the Apostles 
over the business of daily ministration or assistance to 
Grecian widows. These Grecians assembled in one or 
more synagogues of their own at Jerusalem, and among 
them were Alexandrians. Here it was that those who 
disputed with Stephen ^ were not able to resist the 
wisdom and the spirit by which he spake.’ The ‘mur- 
muring between Grecians and Hebrews, which seems 
at first not to have been connected with doctrine, made 
way tor the accusation of Stephen before the council, 
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wlio was charged witli liaving spoken ’ blaspliennjus 
words against Moses and against God/ 

According to Eabl^inii-al tradition there were 480 
synagogues at Jerusalem, and yet no Gentile was ever 
admitted as member of any synagogue. The Alexan- 
drians who disputed with Stephen were therefore cer- 
tainly Greek-speaking Jews of Alexandria. A few miles 
from Alexandria was the chief settlement of tlie Esseiiian 
Therapeuts, and it is highly probable tliat some of 
them, like the ‘ Greeks,' had ' come up to worship at 
the feast.' Such Jewish Therapeuts of Alexandria 
would be included in the general designation ‘Alexan- 
drians.’ Stephen himself, the Greek-speaking Jew, 
who, like his brethren, bore a Greek name, might have 
been an Essenic Therapeut. It can be proved by two 
facts that Stephen was an Essene. In his speech lie 
designates Jesus as the Angel who was with the fathers 
in the wilderness. But the expectation of an Angel- 
Messiah cannot be shown to have ever prevailed among 
any orthodox party in Israel ; whereas weighty reasons 
permit us to assume that the doctiine of the Angel- 
Messiah existed as secret tradition among tlic Essenes of 
tlie pre-Christian and of the Apostolic times. The ruling 
Sadducees Averc obliged to op])ose this doc*trine with all 
their might, not only because tliey believed neither in 
anggls or spirits, whilst forbidding the Pharisees to 
promulgate their ancestral tradition, but because the 
Scriptures which the Sadducees recognised do not point 
by a single word to an Angel-Messiah. It would there- 
fore appear as possible that the jiersecution of Stephen 
and of liis companions in the faith laid been cliielly 
caused by the neAV doctrine about the Angel-Messiali as 
applied to Jesus. 

The speech of Stephen, as recorded in the Acts, 
shows that he did apply to Jesus the exclusively Essenic 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah. Jesus Christ is by 
Stephen identified Avith the ‘ Angel of the Lord ' who 
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appeared to Moses ‘in a Hanie of tire in a bush,’ and 
from which ‘the voice of tlie Lord came unto him.’ 
By the hand of this Angel God had sent Moses as ruler 
and deliverer. The Propliet like unto Moses which God 
should raise among Israel, was by Stephen identified 
with the Angel of God who had spoken to Moses in the 
Mount Sinai, and with the fathers, and through whom 
Moses had received lively oracles, or living words, to 
give unto Israel. But the fathers of Israel would not 
obey Moses, and thus they rejected the revelation of 
the Angel of God.^ Stephen implies with sufficient 
clearness that if the fathers had obeyed iMoses, and thus 
the Angel who spoke to him on Sinai, Israel might then 
have received the gift of the Divine Spirit through the 
Angel. But Israel’s fathers and tlieir descendants have 
‘ always resisted the Holy Ghost.’ Israel’s fethers have 
j)ersecuted all the Pj^ophets, and they have slain those 
‘ which showed before of the coming of tlie Just One,' 
of whom the Israelitic contemporaries of Stephen liave 
been ^ the betrayers and murderers.’ Ste])hen, so con- 
tinues the recorder, ‘ being full of the Holy Gliost, looked 
up stedlastly into heaven, and suav the nlory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the riglit liand of God, and said, 
Behold, I see the heavens opened, and tlie Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God.’ Having prayed to 
the ‘Lord Jesus’ that he would receive his spirit, and 
tliat lie would not lay tliis sin to the c‘harg*e of them 
who stoned him, the first Christian martyr fell asleep. 

According to his own statement, Saul of Tarsus -was 
the young man whose name was Saul, at whose feet, 
according to a still prevaihng custom, tlie witnesses had 
laid down their clotlies, before throvung tlie first stones 
on the man condemned as worthy of death. The man 
from Ciliiaa, who had heard, and probably taken part in 
the disputations with Stephen— he who ^ had heard his 

^ ^eptuagint version; C4al. iii. UK 

^ Deut. xvu. a, 7. ^ 
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defence, also heard, as the representative of the Jewisli 
authorities, Avhen he was stoned, his confession of faith in 
the risen Jesus as the Anoel-Messiah promised by Moses, 
according to Stephen’s interpretation. This doctrine, 
whicli is contrary to the letter and spirit of the Mosaic 
Scriptures, Ave must connect, as with the Essenes, the 
only Jews who have held it, so at least Avith some of the 
Hellenists Avhom Stephen represented, Stephen is not 
likely to liaA^e been the only one among the Grecians 
aaJio expected an Angel-Messiah, and aaJio regarded 
Jesus as the same. 

We knoAV not hoAv long before his martyrdom 
Stephen Avas elected as the first of the seA'cn deacons, 
but AA"e are told, that ‘the Avhole nudtitude ’ at 
Jerusalem AAms pleased Avith their elections, that ‘ the 
Avord of God increased ; and the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly ; and a great company 
of the priests Avere obedient to the faith.’ This account 
is eAudently AAritten Avitli a AueAv to the harmonising 
objects of the Acts, AAdiich are attributed in their present 
form to Luke. In his earlier Avritten Gospel Luke had 
not dared o]Kmly to a>sert Avhat he, like Paul, must 
liaA’c l)elieved. tliat Jesus Avas the in(*arnate Angel of 
God. Yet Luke im])lied a^ much Avlieii attributing, as 
he recorded to Inwe done, Avords of Jesus to the 
‘ Wisdom of God,' Avho had sent the Prophets in all ages. 
‘Tlie faith’ of the disciples of Jesus at Jerusalem is in 
the A(*ts imphed to haA^e been one and the same, that 
is, tlie faith in Jesus as tlie Angel-Messiali. If so, the 
faith of the tAvelve Apostles, of Stephen and of Paul, 
Avould luiA'e been one and the same ; and it Avould be in- 
explicable tliat there is no trace of such doctrine in any 
of the Scriptures composed before tlie deportation to 
Babylon, or in the first three Gospels, Avith the sole 
exception of the passage just (uted, Avhich Luke or a 
later reAuser has freely enlarged after MattheAv’s record. 

It Avould seem that the Essenic and Hellenistic 
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teaching about the Angel-Meysiali had already become 
very popular wlieii Herod Agrippa ])e(\ame Eoman 
governor of Judcea. His mother was a Jewess, being 
descended from tlie Maccabees, whose allies were the 
Assida^ans or Essenes. Althougli Herod encouraged the 
Nazarites, with whom the Essenes were indirectly con*- 
nected by their austere mode of life, it would be 
impossible to assume that the zealous defender of the 
Mosaic law held or favoured the Essenic doctrine about 
the Angel-Messiah. So popular seems to have been 
this doctrine, the doctrine of Stephen, that the sudden 
death of Herod was attributed to the Angel of God with 
whom Stephen had identified the risen Jesus. 

It is probable that Stephen’s martyrdom took place 
in the year of accession of Herod Agrippa, and at the 
commencement of the first year of his reign of three 
years. Since Saul was converted in the year of Stephen s 
death, the three years which Paul spent in Arabia 
before he returned to Jerusalem are best explained by 
the supposition tliat, so long as this despot lived, the 
man who had been sent from Jerusalem as a persecutor 
and had become a convert (*ould not have shown him- 
self in that city. Probably, therefore, in the year a.d. 41, 
the great persecution ‘ about Stephen ’ commenced, and, 
according to the Acts, it was directed against all the 
members of ‘the Church which was at Jerusalem’; 
these were ‘ all scattered abroad throughout the regions 
of Jiidsda and Samaria, except the Apostles.’ It is diffi- 
cult to explain this remarkable exception, unless on the 
ground of the supposition that Stephen had been put to 
death and his followers scattered for spreading doctrines 
not recognised by the Apostles. The fierce attack of 
Stephen against the fiithers of Israel must have been 
condemned by the Apostles as much as by the high 
priest, wliose right hand Herod Agrippa seems to have 
been. The Apostles could become objects of persecution 
only in so far as they had not up to this time worshipped 
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at the Temple, but in the syna^gue only. They could 
not be made answerable for what Stephen had taught. 
On the contrary, they must have opposed his doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah as one which Jesus had not recog- 
nised, as the first three Gospels clearly prove. That 
James was beheaded and Peter imprisoned by Herod 
Agrippa may be sufficiently explained by their not 
having worshipped in the Temple any more than JesTis 
had done so. 

Previous to the death of Stephen, during the seven 
to nine years after the crucifixion of Jesus, which 
probably took place at Easter in the year 35, the 
deacons or overseers of the Hellenists must have had a 
considerable following at Jerusalem. We may safely 
assume that already then, if not ever since the death 
of Jesus, Stephen had proclaimed him at Jerusalem as 
the Angel-Messiah of the Essenes and Therapeuts. It 
is even probable that among the very small number of 
' about one hundred and twenty ’ disciples who assem- 
bled at Jerusalem a few days after the crucifixion, if 
not already the next day, on the ICth Xisan, the day 
of the presentation of the firstling-sheafi there were 
some, and perhaps many E^^senes, who regaixled Jesus 
as the AngelAIessiah. We may even conjecture that 
thi'^ very limited association consisted chiefly of Essenes, 
and did not include many who, like the Apostles, as we 
here assume, regarded Jesus as the promised anointed 
Man, without believing that ‘ a new religion was to be 
set up in the world,’ or that ‘ the professors of that 
religion were to be distinguished from the rest of 
mankind.’^ 

After that which the Apostles regarded as idle tales 
about what women had first declared to liave seen at 
the grave, even after the well attested apparitions of 
Jesus, many would require additional evidence, such as 
the recorded miraculous fulfilment of the Jewish Pente- 

^ Paley, Evidencefi of ChrUtianity, ix. 
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costal type, before they could join those who first 
believed in Jesus as the antitype of tlie Paschal omer. 
On that Pentecostal day, the tenth day after the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, according to the Acts, ^ about three 
thousand souls ’ were added to the first association, and 
soon after this ‘ the number of the itien was about 
five thousand.’^ If the Apostles had been believers in 
the Messianic doctrines of Stephen, they could hardly 
have remained at Jerusalem wliilst tlie followers of 
Stephen were scattered abroad. Had they regarded 
Jesus not as the anointed man, the son of David and 
Son of God of Messianically interpreted prophecies, 
but had the Apostles regarded him as the anointed 
Angel, of whom the Scriptures before the deportation 
to Babylon say nothing, they might have been accused, 
like Stephen, of having spoken ‘ blasphemous words ’ 
against the holy place and the law. 

The assertion shall now be more minutely con- 
firmed, that there was an essential difference between 
the doctrines of tlie twelve Apostles and those of 
Stephen about Jesus as tlie Messiah. We have already 
seen that if the twelve Apostles did, like Stephen, 
believe in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, it would be 
apparently inexphcable why there sliould be no trace 
in the first three Gospels of Jesus having recognised 
such a doctrine, on which all Scriptures possibly com- 
posed before tlie deportation to Babylon are silent. 

There can be no doubt as to the identity of the 
Messianic conceptions of Paul and those of Stephen. 
We shall see that when Paul refers to Christ as the 
spiritual Rock which followed the Israelites, he points 
to the Angel who had been wth the fathers in the 

It iji curious that the Essenic corporation is, by Josephus, reported to 
have numbered about 4,000 associates, and that the ‘appointment of deacons 
is connected with the days when the number of disciples was multiplied, as 
if these had been in ^^rest part Hellenists, among whom we mav assume 
Therapeut^. 



wilderness, and that he identifies Jesus with that 
Angel as Stephen had done. Paul acknowledges that 
during the persecution which arose about Stephen 
he accepted the faith which once he destroyed. On 
his way to Damascus, with the dying words of Stephen 
still ringing in his ears, impressed by the martyr s vision 
of Jesus, of tlie Angel-Messiah standing at the right hand 
of God, Paul had also a vision. Suddenly a light from 
heaven shone about him, he fell to the ground, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, ‘ Saul, Saul, Avhy perse- 
'"utest thou me P ’ Using the word of Stephen, he at 
once addressed the speaker from heaven as ‘ Lord,’ 
whereupon he was told that it was Jesus of aSTazareth 
who had appeared to him. Xot having been prepared, 
as Paul was by Stephen, the men that were witli him, 
though they saw the light, ‘ heard not the voice ' of 
him that spake to the conscience-stricken persecutor of 
Stephen s Lord. Nor were Paul’s companions blinded 
by the light which they saw, but they led Paul by the 
hand to Damascus, the place appointed him in the 
vision. After having been bhnd for three days, one 
Ananias, a " disciple ’ of Jesus, came unto him by a 
Divine command communicated in a vision, and said, 

‘ Brother Saul, receive thy sight,' and at the same hour 
Saul looked up upon him. His sight had returned, and 
he was filled with the Holy Ghost, for which reason 
Ananias had been sent by Jesus. Ananias announced 
to him that the God of the fathers had chosen him 
that he sliould know his will and see ‘ that Just One,’ 
that he should hear the voice of liis mouth, and be his 
witness, being baptized and liaving his sins washed 
away. 1 his water-baptism was regarded by John tlie 
Essene as the symbol of the Holy Ghost which Paul 
re(‘eivod througli the mediation of Ananias at the bid- 
ding of Jesus. 

As Paul followed Stephen in ('ailing the speaker 
from heaven ^ Lord,’ so Ananias called him, like Steplien, 
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‘the Just One.’ As did John the Baptist and all the 
Essenes, Ananias regarded water-baptism as a type of the 
washing away of sins, by the Messianic baptism with 
the Holy Ghost. We are therefore led to expect, that 
Ananias, who is designated as ‘ a devout man according 
to the law, having a good report of all the Jews ’ at 
Damascus, may have represented the Judaism of the 
Essenes, who neither accepted circumcision nor the 
Temple-ritual with its sacrifices, but who preached 
righteousness by faith in the Angel-Messiah. According 
to Paul’s own narrative, Ananias was instrumental in 
God’s revealing his ‘ Son ’ in the heart of him wdio had 
been the chief instrument in persecuting the believers 
in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah. 

It can be proved, from a statement transmitted by 
Josephus, that soon after the time of Paul’s conversion, 
a Jew called Ananias, wlio had come to Adiabene, one 
of the Mesopotamian kingdoms, there preached righ- 
teousness not by the ivorks of the laAv but by faith, as 
Paul did ; whilst another Jew at Adiabene denied that 
this was a purer faith, and insisted on the works of the 
law. It was ‘ upon the death of King Agrippa,’ or 
about the year a.d. 44, that is, at the utmost three 
years after Paul had met Ananias of Damascus, that a 
Jewish merchant Ananias said to King Izates of Adia- 
bene, ‘ that he might worship God without being cir- 
cumcised, even tliough he did resolve to follow the 
Jewish law entirely, which worship of God was of a 
superior nature to circumcision.’ Yet another Jew, 
Eleazar, • who was esteemed very skilful in the learning 
of his country,’ persuaded Izates to be circumcised, by 
showing him from tlie law what great impiety he would 
be guilty of by neglecting this Divine command. Jose- 
phus, w ho had probably passed three years as an Essenic 
no\ ice wdth Bauus, adds that God preserved Izates from 
all dangers, demonstrating thereby, that ‘ the fruit of 
piety (the chassidout ’ of the Essenes or Assida?ans) 
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does not perish, as to those tliat have regard to liiin and 
fix their faith upon him only/^ 

Ananias may have gone from the (mmmenaal city of 
Dainascms to Adial)ene ; and this merchant-missionary, 
who reminds us of Mahomed, may have been the same 
‘ disciple ’ of Jesus who very shortly, at tlie utmost only 
a feAV years before, had been the instrument of Paid s 
conversion in the street called Straiglit. Tins ])ossible 
identity is confirmed in a remarkable manner liy tlie 
merchant Ananias at Adiabene liaving proclaimed the 
same fundamental truths wliicli tlie discaple Ananias at 
Damas(*us, and afterwards Paul, preached. At all events, 
it is proved by this narrative, that about the time of 
Paul's conversion two parties opposed each other among 
the Jews ; and that the one party, represented by one 
who seems to have been an Essenc, whilst being a disciple 
of Jesus, taught the doctrine, later promulgated by Paid, 
about righteousness without the deeds of the law, espe- 
cially without circumcision. 

This higher kind of Judaism, this deeper knowledge 
or gnosis, cannot be asserted to have been recognised 
and practised by any party in Prack exce]>t by the 
Essenes. Even of the Apostles at Jeru'^alein tlii^ cannot 
be proved. Such wa^ the higher Judaism whi<-h the 
Essenes had by allegorical explanations harmonised with 
Mosai<* writings, and it was openly declared in the 
presence of Paul by Ananias of Damascus. We may 
with almost certainty assume that Ananias of Damascus 
was an Essenic disciple of Jesus, for we know that he, 
like Stephen, regarded him as the Angel-Messiah who 
was expe<‘ted by the E^seiu^s oidy. and to whon\, tlnu'c- 
fore, Ananias, like Stephen, must have b(dong(Ml. It 
cannot be sho’v\m,nor is it at all j)robable, that Ananias, 
as the human instrument in the con version of Paul, 
stood in any connection with the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
with Peter, and ‘ the other Jews/ as Paul calls them, 

* Jo>. Antiq. XX. 2, 

X 
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who solemnly declares to have been ‘ independent ’ of 
them, and that they taught him ‘nothing new’ when, 
seventeen years after his conversion, he met them at 
Jerusalem^ 

The scattered Hellenists ‘ went eveiywhere preach- 
ing the word,’ some going as far as Phoenicia, Cyprus, 
and Antioch, preaching ‘ to Jews only,’ that is, probably 
to such who, like the Essenes of Judina, excluded the 
Gentiles, whilst others in that city ‘ spake unto the 
Grecians,’ or Greek-speaking Jews who admitted Gen- 
tiles, ‘preaching the Lord Jesus.’ ^ This statement in 
tlie Acts, which distinguishes Hebrew Jews from Greek 
Jews, tends to support the view we wish to establish, 
that ‘ the persecution that arose about Stephen ’ was 
directed chiefly, though not solely, against Grecians 
who were Therapeuts, whose doctrine about the Angel- 
Messiah Stephen had applied to Jesus, whether he was 
the first to do so or not. For, as in Antioch some of 
those persecuted preached to Jews only, being particu- 
larists like the Essenes of Judaea, so there were others in 
that city among those who were persecuted because of 
Stephen, who preached like him ‘ the Lord Jesus ’ to 
Greek-speaking Jews or Hellenists, among whom there 
probably were Alexandrians and universalist Thera- 
peiits. The Hand of the Lord — his Spirit was with these 
preachers at Antioch, so that a great number believed. 
These two parties among the scattered Jews at Antioch, 
we distinguish as Essenes of Palestine who admitted 
Jews only, and as Therapeuts who also admitted Gen- 
tiles. Among them there existed the same difierence 
as between the two Jewish teachers at Adiabene and 
between the two principal prophets of Antioch, Barna- 
bas and Paul. The Church at Antioch, where the 
disciples were first called Christians, was founded in ^ 
absolute independence of the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
and the same \vas the case with Paul’s conversion. The 
' Gal i. 16; ii. 6. 


* Acts xi. 19-26. 
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Twelve were not ' scattered when certain (Essenic ?) 
disciples — when followers of Stephen — went to Antioch, 
and the Apostles were ‘ all ’ afraid of Paul when Barnabas 
introduced him to them. 

In a certain sense Paul declares his Gospel to be 
another and yet ‘not another' or ‘not a second.' The 
Gospel Avhich Paul announced was certainly and essen- 
tially another than that which was preached by the 
twelve Apostles, if it can be proved that Paul has 
applied to Jesus the Essenic doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah, on which the pre-Babylonian Scriptures and 
the first three Gospels observe a mysterious silence. 
From this it follows that Jesus cannot have approved 
of this doctrine. But if Jesus, Avho had chosen the 
Twelve, was the Angel-Messiah who had revealed him- 
self to Paul, this Apostle’s Gospel could in a certain 
sense not be another, though a second, inasmuch as 
the author of both Gospels was asserted to be the same 
indi\ddual. Only the assumption that the Twelve did 
not believe in Jesus as tlie incarnate Angel, and the fact 
that Paul, like Stej)hen and Ananias, did so, seems to 
enable us to explain their fears of Paul Avhen tliey first 
came in contact with him. Their fear coidd not have 
been caused by a doubt Avliether he really had become 
a follower of Stephen, had accepted the faith which 
once he destroyed. It will become more and more 
probable, if not certain, that the Apostles feared Paul 
because he had become an earnest and zealous convert 
of the new faith in an Angel-Messiah, whicli Stephen 
had perhaps first publicly pnjclaimed. 

It was among tlie Hellenists that Paul preached first, 
on his return from Antioch to Jerusalem, as if he 
expected to meet with more sym])athy among them 
than among the Helmews, and, we may as>ume, among 
the disciples of Jesus who looked to the Twelve as 
their guides. No more weight (*an be laid on the 
statement that the Hellenists Avished to kill him and 
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that ^brethren’ (the Apostles?) o'ot him a^vay, than on 
the statement that Paul went in and out 'with the 
Apostles Avho were all afraid of him, and that he 
‘ fi'eely ' or boldly declared the name of the Lord Jesus, 
that is, of the AniielAIessiah. Both may be attributed 
to the compromising tendency of the Acts. 

The Essenic element in the Church at Antioch, 
which was independent of that at Jerusalem, and to 
wLich Paul was introduced by Barnabas, is confirmed 
by the undeniably Essenic character of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, which the Fathers attribute unanimously to 
the Apostle of this name. We shall return to this 
subject. Another of the prophets of this Church was 
Manaen, who had been brought up witli Herod, and 
whom we may safely identify with the Essenic prophet 
Menahem, who was at school with the tetrarch at 
Rome and predicted his future, according to Josephus. 

If Paul, another of the prophets of Antioch, can be 
proved from his own writings to have attributed to 
Jesus, like Stephen, and almost in the same words, the 
exclusively Essenic doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, then 
the Essenic element in the Antiochian Cliurch will have 
been proved as an historical fact. 

The names of all Hellenistic deacons are of Greek 
origin. After Stephen the Acts name Phihp, who was 
also called the Evangelist. He had prophesying 
daughters, and to him, as to Stephen, ^ the Angel of 
the Lord appeared, that is, the Angel-Messiah of the 
Essenes and Therapeuts. There are some traits in the 
transmitted narrative about Philip which tend to con- 
firm the connection of some Hellenists with Therapeuts. 

Of those who had been scattered ‘ because ’ of Stephen — 
because of the preacher on the Angel-Messiah, some had 
gone to Samaria and there preached ‘the Word.’ Here . 
Philip met Simon, a born Samaritan, wdiose ancestors 
seem to have settled there from Citium in Cyprus, 
accoiding to statements liy Josephus, He was also 
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called Magus — a name may point to tlicMajj'i, 

and thus to the Maga or Maya, the spiritual ])ower of 
Eastern tradition, especially of the Buddhists, witli 
whose doctrines we have connected the Essenes. Tlie 
Samaritans are by Josephus designated as Medo-Persian 
immigrants; and as such their ])riests, like tliose of the 
Medes, may have been called Magi, by others if not by 
the Samaritans. Simon tlie Samaritan might therefore 
as such have been called Magus. 

It must here sulBce to make the h^l hawing state- 
ments about Simon of Samaria, whom all the Fathers 
regard as the Father of heresy in the Cliristian Church, 
that is, of a false gnosis in the Apost(.)lic age. He was 
educated at Alexandria, according to the Clementines ; 
the city of Sichem, also called Sychar, and later the 
city of Antioch, were the centres of his activity ; his 
disciples, like those of Jesus at Antioch, were first 
called by the name of Christians ; the disciples of 
Simon were baptized ; the Initiated among them had to 
keep certain doctrines se(‘ret ; their master taught them 
to believe in Jesus as ‘ the AVord ’ of all ages, as the 
Angel-Mes^iah and aboriginal type of Humanity, who 
came to the earth ‘apparently a^- man. hut not a^ man,' 
exactly as it is tauglit by the Epistle of Barnabas ; the 
Simonians distinguislied a spiritual from a material 
world, and believed in an allegorical meaning of ^(*rip- 
ture ; Simon in his writings referred to John the 
Baptist or Essene and to Pauls Epistles ; he is reported 
to have had disputations with Peter in Pome, where a 
party favourable to him existed before lus arrival, as 
was the case with Paul; the Chrestus- or Cliristos-])arty 
among the Jews in this city, which apparently is men- 
tioned at exactly the same time wlnai i^imon is said to 
have been tliere. may be regarded as tlie party of 
Fimon who (*aIhMl himsidl a Christian, which name ori- 
ginated in Antioch, the centre of his activity.^ 

^ The name Ohrest lie, given hy Suetonius, is by Clement of Alexandria 
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All these points counert rSimou of Samaria with the 
Esseiies. bimoii is in tlic C'leiueutiiie "Recognitions^ 
actually called a disciple of John tlie Baptist, and thus 
is directly connected with the E‘>i>eues. His reported 
education in Alexandria would therefore lead us to 
connect him with the Tlierapeuts or iiniversalist Essenes 
of that place, with whicli we have connected Stephen 
and Paul. If, iievertlieless, tlie Christian Church sepa- 
rated biinon from Paul by a deep gulph, this can easily 
be explained by the not far-fetched supposition, that 
after the Acts had removed every difference between 
the doctrines of Paul and tliose of the Twelve, Simon 
necessarily was made tlie scapegoat, and the father of 
all false doctrines which denied the humanity of Jesus. 
It was necessary to do tliis, after tlie recognition by the 
Church of the Essenic-Paulimc doctrine about the Angel- 
Messiah, although Simoia Magus had also taught that 
doctrine. It formed the very centre of the disputations 
between Simon and Peter at Rome, according to the 
Clementines ; and what Peter luid openly combated, 
could not be suffered to appear as that which, like 
Simon, Paul had taught. This compromise was facili- 
tated, as we shall see, by Pauls considerate open 
acknowkdgment of the human nature of Jesus, and it 
e to the union of the two parties among the disciples 
^ aboriginal or Jewisli -Christian party, 

J^g^rded Jesus as the anointed Man, and of 
e enti e-Christian or Therapeut party, which recog- 
msecl Jesus the anointed Angel. 

Philip the deacon, though the Acts oppose him to 
imon o Samaria, probably preached the Essenic doc- 
tnne of the Angel-Messiah as Simon did, for Philip is in 
e Acts indirectly connected with the Angel-Messiah, 

W ^ ^ ^ According to the 

c s irec ion, Philip was on his way to Gaza from 

sLot Possibility that Simon Nisrer, 
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Samaria, probably going by Hebron. He luid to pass 
the region to the west of the Dead Sea, where the 
Kenites or Eechabites, later the Essenes, had their 
settlements ; the country where John the Baptist was 
born, where he received the Divine call, and probably 
began to baptize. The servant of the Ethiopian Candace, 
or Queen, returning from Jerusalem, where he had been 
worshipping, was told by Philiy), before being bajitized, 
that the 53rd chapter in Isaiah refers to Jesus. This 
explanation had been made easier by the yiossibly Thera- 
y^eutic authors of the Septuagint, which text the eunuch 
was reading. A mystic interpretation had here been 
given to the passage whidi refers to the servant of God 
being taken away ‘through tribulation and judgment.’ 
Instead of this, it is said, that ‘ in his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away.’ Again, whilst the Hebrew 
text says : ‘ Who of hi^ contemporaries considers it, 
that he was taken away from the land of the living?’ the 
Greek version has, ^ Who shall declare his generation, 
for his hfe is taken from the earth?’ Thus already here 
a hidden reference could be found to Helchizedec, Avhose 
generation the Scri])tiires d(j m^t transmit. This ])assage 
could be held to suggest that Jc'>us liad neither father 
nor mother ; and that Jesus Christ, as ^imon declared, 
was the Sou of God, but not the son of David, as Philip’s 
contemporary the Apostle Barnabas likewise taught in 
his Epistle. The sudden disappearance of Philip would 
confirm the Ethiopian in his mystic conceptions. 

The connection of Hellenists with Therapeuts can be 
confirmed by the fact that Paul, after his conversion to 
the faith of k^tephen, like him, ])reached Jc'sus as the 
Angel-Messiah, whom in Isracd only the Essenes ex- 
yiected: a doctrine of which there is no trace in the first 
three Gos])eIs, or in any Scriptures y)o>sibly (‘omposed 
before the deportation to Babylon, and therefore before 
the birth of Gautama-Buddha, the AngehMessiah of 
Buddhists. 
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The Person of Christ. 

Tlie doctrinal system of Paul centres in liis doctrine 
of Christ, The undoubtedly genuine Epistles of the 
Apostle prove, that he regarded Jesus as an incarnate 
Angel, as the Angel of the Lord who went before and 
followed the Israelites. Almost in the same words 
in which Stephen had applied to Jesus the doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah, Paul refers to Jesus Christ as 
the spiritual Eock which followed the Israehtes in the 
wilderness. In the account of tlie sliipwreck recorded 
in the Acts, Paul describes that ' an Angel of God ' had 
stood by him in the night, ^ whose I am and whom I 
serve/ If these words refer not to God, but to the 
Angel, the latter would have been the same Angel who 
had appeared to him at the time of his conversion to 
the faith of Stephen, that is, the Angel who had fol- 
lowed the Israehtes, the spiritual Eock, or Christ.^ Since 
some of the Greek-speaking Jews, like Ste])luai, believed 
in JesUvS as the Angel-Messiah whom the Essenes ex- 
pected, we should expect even on tliis ground only, that 
the Apostle who says he was to the Jews a Jew and to 
the Greeks a Greek — that the great Apostle of universal 
religion would aim at harmonising in his Epistles and 
addresses the diverging Messianic concej)tions. 

There was no reason to doubt the human nature of 
Jesus Christ, at least not for anyone who could say, with 
Paul, that Jesus was ^ made of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with 
pow er, according to the spirit of hohness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead/ This might have been said by 
any disciple, even by one who did not believe, as Paul 
did, in Jesus as an incarnate Angel. Althoimh this is 
the only passage in PaiiTs Epistles wdiere the human 
nature of Jesus Christ is clearly and directly acknow- 
ledged, yet other passages imply it. Paul had especial 
1 Cor. X. 4; Acts xxvii. 23; comp. Hom. i 9. 
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reasons to be conciliatory at Rome, where the elders of 
the Jews regarded him as member of a sect ‘everywhere 
spoken against/ 

It is more difficult to refer this sect to that of the 
Christians than to that of the Essenes. For, whilst the 
Christians at Jerusalem under James had not thei'e been 
spoken against, since they had exchanged the Synagogue 
for the Temple, the Essenes were ])y all the Jews spoken 
against as dissenters, and their belief in an Angel- 
Messiah was rejected by every orthodox Jew. We have 
no right to assert that the Jews in Rome oi’ anywhere 
could have designated Peter or any of the Apostles at 
Jerusalem as belonging to a sect ‘ everyAvhere spoken 
against ’ 

Whether the sect in question was the Christian or 
the Essenian one, of ‘ this sect,’ to which Paul belonged, 
there were members in Rome before Paul arrived there, 
for ‘brethren’ liad gone to meet him at tlie Appian 
Forum. Signs are not absolutely wanting that tliese 
‘ brethren ’ Avere Essenian Christians. According to the 
‘Clementines/ Barnabas, Avhom we regard as a Levite 
who had beccmie an Essene, taught in Rome and in 
Alexandria before the criu*iiixion of Jesus. As already 
stated, the genuine Epistle of Barnabas, though worked 
over, shows that he denied the human nature of Jesus, 
and called those Avho regarded him as son of David 
‘ wicked Jews.’ The ‘ Clementines,’ probably compos(\d 
ill Rome and reaching back to the first <*ontury, testify 
to the existence of an Essenit; party in Rome, with wlii^h 
Ave may connect the l)arty Avld(‘h ^^imon liad in that 
city. If this Esseni(* ]jarty in Rome, whicli Barnabas 
may be assumed to have a<ldre''Sed llicn\ denied the 
liumaii nature of Jesus, as Baruabu'^ certainly did, Paul 
had sj)ecial reasons for clearly stating, Avhat he has done 
in no other Epistle than in that to tlie Romans, that 
Jesus is the Mm of David as Avell as the Sou of Clod. 

Paul separated from Barnabas on the question of 
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the admittance of uncircumcised Gentiles ; but auotlier 
reason for his separating from him seems to have been, 
that Paul, opposing Barnabas and Simon of Samaria, 
insisted on the recognition of the human nature of Jesus, 
not\vithstanding his Divinity. In the above-cited passage 
of his Eonian Epistle, the Apostle distinguishes the 
fleshly from the spiritual birth of Jesus Christ in such a 
manner, that the doctrine of Peter about the man Jesus 
anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power could be 
well harmonised with it. It may be assumed that Paul 
by this Epistle laid a foundation for the ‘ spiritual gift, 
that is, of peace in the CJiurches, which gift he \vished 
to bring to this divided Church, founded by Peter 
according to tradition transmitted to us, and in which 
the Jewish-Christian element predominated. The har- 
monious co-operation of Peter and Paul in Rome, then* 
common martyrdom in this city, are historical facts ; 
and it maybe asserted that the diverging opinions of the 
Twelve and of Paul on the person of Christ lost their 
party character by Paul’s open acknowledgment of the 
humanity of Jesus. 

Although in a single passage — .assuming its correct 
transmission — Paul clearly insists on the human as well 
as on the imphed angehc nature of Christ, yet his coming 
in the flesh is explained in a qualified sense, though not 
altogether drawn in question, by another passage in the 
same Epistle to the Romans : ‘ For what the law could 
not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the Likeness of (the) sinful flesh, 
and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.’ Only in conse- 
quence of the sending of God s own Son (the Angel- 
Messiah), in the likeness of (the) sinful flesh, it became 
possible to men to fulfil the righteousness of the law, to 
sudi ‘ who walk not after the llesh, but after the spirit.’ 
It here obviously pointed out, that since the fall of 
the first Adam humanity has eitlier not possessed the 
Spirit of God, or possessed it without the possibility of 
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obeying it, because of sin. The Apostle seems to distin- 
guish tlie sinful flesh from the iiot-sinful flesh. The 
Epistles of Paul attest, that he did not l)elieve it possible 
for even the most perfect of men to walk after the 
Spirit, to be led by the Spirit of God, to become sons of 
God, before God s sending his own Son and with him 
the Spirit of Promise. Paul may therefore be under- 
stood to have said, that God sent his own Son, not ‘ in 
tlie sinful flesh,’ but Gn the likeness of the sinful flesh,’ 
that is, into a new kind of flesh, into such flesh as had 
been prepared for the Angel of God, so that the latter 
might keep his angelic nature after his assumption of a 
fleshy nature ‘ like ’ that of men, ‘ yet --without sin.’ ^ 


Christ and the Spirit of God. 

As the ‘ Name ’ or Spirit of God is in the Angel of 
the Lord, so it is in Jesus, though, according to the 
flesh, he is the son of David. The flesh of Christ Jesus 
was by Paul held to be spiritualised flesh, as Tertullian 
says — " flesh with the Spirit of God.’ Not flesh which 
wars against the spirit, not the flesh of fallen man, 
which had been un-spirituali'^ed by the withdrawal of 
the Spirit of G(xl in the time of the flood, not the flesh 
of ‘ children of wrath,’ to which, the Jews “ even as 
others,’ all men belonged, up to the time of the incar- 
nation of the Son of God, but the flesh of Christ Jesus 
was by Paul held to be such flesh as would be, and was, 
directed by the Spirit of God. Without assistance from 
heaven, without God’s unspeakable gift of his Ilcfly 
Spirit, which was biamglit down by the anointed Angel 
of God, man (‘annot overcome sin, he can <->nly be saved 
by the grace of Gods Spirit, which helps his infirmi- 
ties, and makes intercession for him.“ 

' Rom. xii. a. 4: cnrap. T^rtull. Canrf^ ps. xl. 7 ; Hebr. x. 

5 ; IV, lo ; ix. L>s ; wh^*re ‘ h ImhIv * is iiisertt'd inbWd of ‘ ears.’ 

^ R‘)m, viii. 2d. 27. dl ; C'>mp. i. 4. 
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The law could not bring the Spirit of God, and 
was ‘ added because of transgression.’ Its highest 
object was to be a sdioohnaster, preparing for Christ. 
Not only till the law, also after it, “ tiiere was sin in the 
world,’ until ‘ faith came,’ till the Angel of God had 
brought to earth the Holy Ghost, so that those who 
allow themselves to be led by the Spirit of God are 
children of God. Sin came by the disobedience of the 
first Adam, grace came by the obedience of the second 
Adam. Faith establishes the law, inasmuch as the 
letter that killeth is interpreted by the quickening or 
life-gi\dng Spirit, because the ‘ shameful ’ system of keep- 
ing back, which has existed since Moses, has been laid 
aside. Because of the withdrawing of God’s Spirit, 
Adam and Eve hid themselves from ^ the presence ’ of 
God, his ^ countenance ’ shone no more upon them ; the 
Spirit of God did ‘ not always strive ’ or remain with 
fallen man, he was ‘ fiesh,’ only flesh, flesh without the 
Spirit of God. Even Abraham could not be righteous, 
but he believed God, wdio promised the future blessing 
of mankind in Abraham’s seed, the seed to wdiom the 
promise was made. 

The faith of Abraham was ‘ accounted to him for 
righteousness,’ and ‘ faithful Abraham ’ became the 
father of those, among Gentiles and Je\vs, wdio, ‘re- 
ceived the spirit by the hearing of faith,’ that is, ‘ the 
adoption of sons,’ in consequence of which God sent 
‘ tlie Spirit of his Son ’ into their hearts, and redeemed 
their bodies. Abraham rejoiced to see the ^day’ when 
the Angel of God would bring back the Spirit to man- 
kind, would bring the faith which should afterwards 
be revealed, after the Mosaic law, which has ‘ nothing 
to do with faith.’ The promised faith and the promised 
Spirit of God came by the AngebMessiah, the second 
Adam, who avus a ‘ quickening spirit.’ Henceforth, man 
las become ‘ spiritual,’ he is ' a new creature,’ he belongs 
to a new geneiation of men, born under direct celestial 
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influences, he stands in a new relation to God tlirough 
the mediation of an anointed Angel. 

Paul seems to liave held that, even after the fall of 
man, he was possessed of reason and will, but not of 
conscience. What was to become life and liglit in man 
had first to be manifested in the likeness of sinful, be- 
cause un-spiritualised flesh, by the ‘ man from lieaven,’ 
by the incarnation of the Word from the beginning, the 
Angel of God in whom that life was. Ilis glory, as of 
the only one Son of the Fatlier, full of grace and truth, 
had first to be seen by man in ^ the fiice of Clirist,’ before 
the glorified Son, raised by Gods right hand, could 
receive the promise of the Father for mankind, the 
Spirit to be poured on all flesh. That Divine Spirit was 
intended to have been restored by the Angel of God 
who appeared to Moses, and whom Paul identifies with 
Christ Jesus, as Stephen had done before him. Already 
then the incarnation of the Angel-Messiah might have 
taken place. But Israel would not obey Moses, and 
resisted the Holy Ghost, as it did when Stephen, ‘ full 
of the Holy Ghost,' revealed Jesus as the Angel-Messiah. 
Even John tlie Baptist or Essene regarded as future 
the coming into the world of tliat true liglit which 
lighteth all men. The baptism Avith the Holy Ghost or 
with fire, typified by Avater baptism, Avas to be introduced 
by the Angel of God, according to Johids expectation. 
The disciples of John had not even heard that there is 
a Holy Ghost. God had not yet ' introduced his first- 
born into the world.' 

Nev'ertheless, Paul refers to the passage in the 
Mosaic Scriptures about the Word Avhicli is in man's 
heart that he may do it. The A]u)stle states tluit ‘faith,’ 
that is, the faitli Avliicli sliould l>e revealed after the law 
on Sinai in tlie fulness of time, ‘ cometli by hearing, 
and hearing by the A\mrd of God,' that is, as \Am shall 
see, by Christ, the spiritual Roi^k, liy the Angel AAdiicli 
followed the Israelites, by the Angel-Messiali. Paid is 
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far from acliuittin^^ that the Woixl is an innate faculty or 
spiritual poAver by Av^liieh. man Avillin^*, the sinfulness of 
the hesh can be overcome, tliat tlie Word or Spirit of 
God is a soul-saving poAver Avhicli in measure man has 
possessed in all ages, and for tlm al^iding presence of 
AAdiicli in liis soul DaAud prayed. 

The passage in question, the only one in Avhich Paul 
calls Christ the Word of God, is by him explained to be 
a prophecy referring to the coming of Christ ‘ as the 
end of the Iuav.’ The ‘ Word ’ of Avhich Moses said that 
it need not be brought from lieaAmn nor beyond the sea, 
but AAdiicli AA^as already then in the Israelites that they 
might to do it, that Word Paul implies to have been 
Christ. This Word of God, or Christ, is identical AAdth 
the Angel-Messiah, or spiritual Eock Avhich folloAved 
the Israelites. Christ, the Word of God, haAung come 
doAAUi ^ from heaA^en ’ need not be ‘ brought doAAmf and 

c ^ 

after his resurrection he need not be ‘ brought up 
(again) from the dead.’ \Wien Moses uttered those 
Avords, he spoke in the spirit about ‘ the Avord of faith ’ 
Avhich Paul preaclied. The A\^ord of Avliich Moses said 
that it Avas then in the ' mouth ’ of the Israelite, Paul 
explains to be the confession of ' the Lord Jesus ’ AAuth 
the mouth ; again, the AA^ord of Avhich Moses said that 
it Avas then in the ‘ heart ’ of the Israelite, and that it 
depended on him Avhether he folIoAved it and liA^ed, or 
did it not and died, this AAmrd Paul explains as the belief 
in the heart, that God has ^ raised Jesus from the dead.’ 
This neAV behef the Apostle designates as the condL 
tion of salvation.^ A real masterpiece of allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture in the Essenic spirit, if not 
derived from Essenic tradition, as our scheme seems to 
suggest. 

If Israel’s fathers ‘ always resisted the Holy Ghost,’ 
as Stephen declared, and if the Holy Ghost had been 
withdrawn after the fall, as Paul implies, and as the 
' Rom. s. 4-21 ; Dcut. xxx. 11-20. 
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narrative about tlie Flood confirms, tlieu the holiest 
Israelite could only have resisted an innate germ of 
good, a moral sensitiveness which, without preparing 
him for spiritual influences from above, might have 
prevented his yielding to the germ of evil. What 
Moses says about the Word in the heart of man, can 
only be referred to an inborn power of good. In all 
Scriptures attributed to him there is nothing which 
points to the future coming of the Holy Gliost, or a 
future hfe. The Israelite Avas placed by Moses under 
the stern and ritualistic discipline of the Avrittcn law, 
which took no cognisance of conscience. For the law 
treats man as if he had no conscience ; and the oliject of 
the lawgiver seems to have been the formation of a con- 
science by moral precepts, and by imposing and sugges- 
tive ceremonies. But Paul attributes to Moses the in- 
tention, in the passage above quoted, to point to Jesus 
as by God raised from the dead, and thus determined to 
be the Son of God, or the Angel-Messiah, ‘ according to 
the spirit of holiness.’ The Apostle regards Jesus as 
the restorer of the Holy Ghost, and of the state of 
things which existed in Paradise. 

BetAAmeu the time of the first and the manifestation of 
the second Adam man could not be saved. By tlie first 
or terrestrial ‘ man ’ came death, by the second or celes- 
tial ‘ Man ’ the resurrection of the dead. Thus Paul has 
pa\"ed the way for asserting the absolute necessity of a 
supernatural Messiah, an Angel-Messiah, as the Saviour 
of mankind. The Messiah, A\dio Avas to spiritualise flesh 
and blood and to saAm it from corruption, Christ Jesus, 
is the incarnate Word or Angel of tlie Lord Avho A\ms Avith 
Moses and the fathers in the Avilderness, tlie sjiirituul 
Pock AAdiich folhnved the Israelites.’ 

We saAv, that already ancient Rabbinical tradition 
calls the Angel of God the Rock. This figurative language 
here used refers to the passages in Exodus, Avhere it is said 
that ' the Angel of God, AAdiich Avent before the camp of 
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Israel, removed and Avent beliind tliem ; and the pillar of 
the cloud went from before tlieir fa('(\ and stood behind 
them, ... it gave liglit by night to tliem,’ ‘Behold, I 
send an Angel before thee, to keep tliee in tlie way, and to 
bring thee into the place which I have prepared. Be- 
Avare of him, and obey his A’oice, proA^oke him not ; for 
he Avill not pardon your transgressions ; for my Xaine is 
in him.’^ Wliat is said of tlie fiery pillar is said of the 
Angel who folloAA^ed Israel. Tlae Angel is described as 
the conA^eyancer of Gods ‘Xame,’ Avliich the Aaronites 
were ordered to ‘ put upon ’ the cliildren of Israel by 
pronouncing the blessing. ‘ Tims ’ God Avould ‘ bless 
them.' In this and in similar passages of the Old and 
New Testaments the ‘ Name ’ means Spirit or Word. 
The symbol of the Spirit or Word Avas fire, Avliicli Avas on 
all altars where God recorded his Name and blessed 
Israel. For this reason the fiery serpent Avhich Moses 
made of brass is designated as the Word of God in the 
Book of Wisdom, AAdiere the Word of God is also com- 
pared A\fith lightning, to Avhich the original figuratwe 
meaning of the serj^ent as fire from heaA^en referred. 
The Angel in AAdiom is the Name of God is tlierefore 
designated as the com^eyancer of tlie Spirit or Word of 
God, and for this reason the ministers of God are con- 
nected Avith or symbolised by flaming fire. 

We saw that, according to the Targiim, it Avas the 
Memra or liV ord which followed the Israelites, from 
which it folloAA^s that, according to Jewish pre-Christian 
(Essenic .^) tradition, the Angel of God Avas the Word of 
God. He was called ‘ the Rock of the Church of Zion.’ 

Paul has designated the Angel-Messiah as the con- 
veyancer of the Spirit of God. This interpretation is in 
harmony Avith the cardinal point of Paul’s doctrine 
about the Spirit of God, asserted to have been absent 
from mankind after the fall of the first and before the 

1 7 v' ; XX. 24 ; Num. yi. 27 . 

nlleoiew, Nachash means ^ brass ’ as Tvell as ‘serpent.’ 
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coming of tlie second Adam from heaven. But why 
does Paul call the Angel or AVord of God, tliat Christ, 
the spii'itual Eock, as Targuinists or authorised inter- 
preters of Holy Writ had probably done before Inhn? 

According to Philo, tlie Word of God was figura- 
tively represented by tlie sun, which Messianic syndiol 
took the place of the fire-syinliol, and was represented 
by the central lamp of tlie Mosaic candlestick. In the 
midst of the same a vision in the Apo(*aly])se of Jolm 
describes the Word of God or Clirlst ; and we have 
connected, in another place, tliis symbolism of Jolin 
and Philo with visions in the Books of Ezekiel and of 
Zechariah, as well as tliese with the Agni-sa(n-ifice in 
the Eig-Yeda. The seven lamps of the candlosti('k, we 
are told, referred to sun, moon, and five jdanets, and 
thus we may connect them witli the seven pillars of the 
House or Church of the Wisdom of God, that is, of 
Christ, who is by this symbohsm identified with the 
Word or Wisdom of God. Tlie seven pillars of the 
House of Wisdom were ‘ hewn out ' from the rock, as 
Israel was hewn from its great ancestors Abraham and 
Sarah, who are by Paiah (‘ompared to a rock.^ But the 
rock from whh*h mankind has been hewn is tlie great 
celestial progenitor, the aboriginal tyjie of humanity, 
the Angel of the Lord, the Angel-Mes^iah, the Lonl 
Jesus Christ, ‘by' whom all men are, according to 
Paulinic doctrine. 

We now understand wliy Paul attrilnites tlie creation 
of the world to Jesus Clirist as the Yhuxl of God. Also 
in the Ejnstle to the Hebrews it is said that the worlds 
were framed by the Word of God. Paul writes: Poi- 
though there be that arecalhxl go(P, whether in heaven 
or in earth (as there be gods many and lords many), 
but to us there is but oiu‘ God, the Lather, of whom 
are all things, an<l we in him, and one Lord Jesus 

‘ Das Symbol des Krmzi.'^ hn aVm Xafwnrv^ 11 2-114; Prov \x. 1; 
Is. li. 1. 
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Christ, by whom are all thing’s, and Ave by him.’ Ac- 
cording to Paul's gospel it Avas by Chri.st's AA’ill and 
purpose, by his grace, that ‘ though he aa'os rich ’ yet 
for our sakes ‘ he AA’as (became) poor,’ that, through his 
poA’erty aa’c might be rich. By coming from hcaAmn to 
earth, in the likeness of sinful flesh, Christ Jesus gave 
up the angelic and ‘ divine form ’ or ‘ form of Cod,’ and 
took upon him the form of a serA'ant.^ 

Paul has accepted, dev’eloped, applied, and promul- 
gated the Essenic doctrine of the Angel-JIessiah, as 
bringer of the Spirit of Cod to mankind. It cannot 
be proA’ed, or eA'en rendered probalde, that an Angel- 
Messiah, and he as the bringer of the Holy Chost, 
was expected by any body of Israelites, except by the 
Essenes and Therapeuts. With the latter Ave connected 
some of the Eabbis, and those Taro-umists AAdiose doctrines 
have been transmitted to ns by the Targuniini. These 
Essenic doctrines were certainly proclaimed by Stephen, 
the first of the deacons among the Hellenists, or Greek- 
speaking Jews, some of whom seem to have belonged 
to the Therapeuts of Alexandria. If Steplien, the first 
provable preacher of Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, was 
a Therapeut, we understand why Paul, having gone 
over to his faith, promulgated this doctrine almost in 
the very words of Stephen, and why tlie Essenes of 
Judaea, who excluded all Gentiles, regarded Paul as 
their enemy, after that he represented the doctrines of 
the universalist Essenes of Egypt, or of the Thera- 
peiits. 

Though Jesus had acknowledged the principle of 
universality, the twelve Apostles did not at once openly 
recognise it. But the most essential difference between 
the preaching of Jesus and of his Apostles on one side, 
and the gospel of Paul on the other, centred in that of 
t iG Angel-Messiah, which Jesus had not acknowledged 

Phil ^ ^ ^ 
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orap})liecl to himself. If tlie Apostles at Jerusalem had 
preached the doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, the first 
three Gospels would show that Jesus did reveal hiiu'^elf 
as siudi. The silence of the lirst Evangelists about this 
new Messianic doctrine can no hjiiger be explained by 
the supposition that this doctrine belonged to a secret 
doctrine, forbidden by the Jewish autliorities. Eor the 
Eastern doctrine of the AngelAIe^siali, which had in 
the last instance been a])])lied to Gautama-lhiddha, 
must have belonged to the secret doctriiu* of tlie 
Essenes, since this doctrine cannot possibly be se[)arated 
from other doctrines and rites which the Essenes liave 
provably derived from the East. If the doctrine of the 
Angel-Messiah has by the Essenes lirst been ajiplied to 
Jesus, and not till after his resurrection on ‘the third 
day according to the Scriptures,' as Ave shall try to 
prove, then it Avill be explained Avhy Paul derives from 
Christ’s resurrection the testimony for his being tlie Son 
of God, and therefore for his revelation as tlie s])i ritual 
Rock or Angel of God. It looks as if until his resur- 
rection, this doctrine of the xVngel-Messiah ha<l not 
been apjJied to Cliri'^t Jc'-U'^. 

The probalile connexion ot Stephen, and therefore 
of Paul, Avith the Essenes, has been (*onlirmed by the 
equally probable connection of Ananias and others Avith 
the Essenes; yet this iieAv standpoint for the criti(*al 
examination of Paul and of his doctrine requires fur- 
ther support. In the first place, Ave shall trace ba(*k to 
an Essenian source the doctrine of Clirists resurnH’tion 
on tlie third day a<‘cordin;i to the Scri])tures, i{< lauglit 
by Paul, and abo his doctrine on th(‘ atonenuait :and we 
shall tlien (‘oiiMder Avlietlier the Aii^eb pi-obability ‘ <*x- 
])resse(l b\* Eusebius <*an be >uirici(aitly (‘stabli^lu^d. tliat 
the 8<*rij>tures of tlie Therapeutic oi'dei’ IiaA'e bt^ai U'^ed 
in the composition of Pauline Eiasth**^, e'^jjecially of the 
Epistle to the IlebrcAvs, and that they have abo been 
utilised for the c(!m[»o^iti('U oi the r^d^^peb trausniitted 
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to US. Although this statement of the church-historian 
cannot be asserted to have been a pure invention, yet 
hitherto nothing’ has been brought forward in support 
of it. If the Bishop's opinion can be substantiated, our 
argument on the Essenic source of Pauline doctrines 
will stand on firm ground. 

The Resurrection of Christ, 

In the Old Testament, if literally interpreted, there 
IS no trace either of an expected Angel-Messiah, nor of 
a Messiah who sliould visibly rise from the dead and 
ascend to heaven. We saw that the Essenes, to whom 
the disciples of John belonged, expected an Angel as 
Messiah, and that they tried to connect their new Mes- 
sianic and other doctrines with those of Moses, by a 
figurative interpretation of the Scriptures attributed to 
him. Among the Essenic Scriptures, which, according 
to Eusebius, have been used by the Evangelists and by 
Paul, there probably were such which referred to the 
resurrection of the Angel-Messiah whom they expected. 
Many disciples of John or Essenes are in the fourth 
Gospel recorded to have believed in Jesus, possibly as the 
Angel-Messiah, even before his death, although John 
seems to have died without such belief, according to the 
first three Gospels. When Paul wrote to the Corinthians 
that Jesus rose ^ the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures, none of the Gospels transmitted to us existed. 
The Apostle, therefore, must have referred to the Mosaic 
Scriptures, at least according to their allegorical inter- 
pretation. Such figurative interpretation of Scripture 
can only be proved to have existed among Essenes. 
Fiom this it already results, that the most ancient 
historic’al testimony of Christ's resurrection stands in 
coiiUf^ction with the Essenic interpretation of S(‘ripture. 
It can be proved that Paul referred to Moses as hia 
original autliority for his belief in the divinely caused 



ros\ivn*rtion oi C1iri>t. Avill lir-t ^^lioxw iliat tlu* 

tradition about tlii^ n*])orttHl (*v(‘nt, Avliioli Ava> later re- 
i-ordtd in onr Cio>|)eb. is >o fnll ot‘ eoiitradietions, that 
it (*annot ])ossibly liave bi>en tlie sourre Ibr that whii-li 
Paul l)(^liev^*d. 

It is M oll kiHAvn, tliat in tlieCiosjH*! after Mark — tin? 
end of Avdiielt, iVoin tlu* 8th vor^e of the la>t ehapt(‘r, 
has beeJi ad<h'd hater — no a])])earaue(>''<)f the rl'uai Jesus 
are reeoi'ded. I’liree women foujid an o[)en and (‘inpty 
<irav<\ and they saw' on the rijjht. si<le a yoiinn man, 
<*lotlH*d in a w'hite liarnu-nt. w ho announetal to them 
tlu* resurrection of the <‘rueitit‘d Jt*sus, and eoinmis- 
sioiied tliein to tell his disei])les and P(‘ter tliat tlu*y 
sliould 0*0 to (hililee, wJu‘)-e tlu^y would ^ee Ijim. Put 
trembling and amazement luul {)osH*'''sio]\ o1 thenu and 
tliey said notlung to any mam A(‘<’ording to the 
aecuiint in Mattliew% instead of a young man it is an 
Angel of the Lord Avho made tlie same announe(*ment 
to the w'onu*!!, and gave them tlie same (’ommaiuL tifter 
that, pre<*eded by an eartlK[nak<\ he had dese(*nde(I 
froiti lieaven and I'elled lua k the ^tone from t hi* door 
and sat u])<>n it. Ih** ^romen <h*jiarte^l fjuiekly to bring 
the ilueiple-' Word: aial on the way Je-n-mot them, 
wdujiii they h.eld bv the ieet an«] w'or'^lii] »] , 11ns 
was abo tloiu* by tlu* eh*V(‘ti <!i^eipk*•^ whi*n they saw' 
liim on the mountain in (bihlt*e, wliere Jesus luu! 
a[){)ointed them; but scune (hiubted, 

A<‘<*ording to Luke tlu* glad tidings \v(*re made 
ktamn to tlu* u‘ouu*n at tlu* grave by two men in 
sluninjjf gaianeut’-', who reminded thmn how' Jesim luui 
for(*to!d his <*riieijixion and la-nrreet h n <*n the tliUfl 
(lav. 'hhe Wol’iN of the Women -M ined to theihuen 
and ail the j-e-t a- Adle tale-/ and they behev<*d tlu*ni 
\io{. XotliinL" i" •'aid ot* their e^^nig to (hdilee; atid 
in o| *1 >o’'it a I to tni- eoiunnind. a*- re<'orded b\ 

ilark and ]^Iatthew, it i- rtMoideil m tlu* A<'ts, that the 
ri-en ^re-sial) lual * oinmamleil the A{>o^t]es whom he 
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had chosen, that they should not depart from Jeru- \ 
Salem, but wait for the promise of the Father, about | 
which he had spoken to tliem, ‘Xqt many days 1 

lienee,’ tliat is, after tlie forty days, of which the 
Gospels say nothing, they sliould be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost.’ In accordance with this new version 
Luke relates how the risen Lord appeared at different 
times in or near Jerusalem. This Evangelist mentions 
in one passage as the day of the Messiah s ascension 
the tliird day, in another the fortieth day after the 
burial- 

In tlie place of the young man in Mark, of the 
Angel in Matthew, and of the two men in Luke, the 
fourth Evangelist mentions two angels in white, sitting 
the one at the head and the other at the feet where the 
body of Jesus had lain. Mary Magdalene having com- 
municated to them the cause of her weeping. — her not 
knowing to what place men had removed her Lord, 
on her turning round saw Jesus standing, and knew not 
that it was Jesus, supposing him to be the gardener. 
But on hearing Jesus call lier Mary, she turned herself, 
and said unto him, Eablioni, whicli is to say Master. 
Thereupon the risen Jesus appeared three times to the 
disciples. 

The fourth and the third Gospels contain the 
valuable information that the twelve Apostles had not 
looked forward to a visible resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead. Luke records that the eleven and the rest 
regarded as ‘ idle tales ’ what the Avomen reported to 
haA'e seen at the grave of Jesus, and therefore did not 
believe them. The fourth Evangelist relates that Peter 
and John were not convinced^ by Mary Magdalene, 
coming from the open and empty grave, and that only 
after having run to the grave, and seen the linen clothes 
lying about, John did then see and believe, but ‘as 
they kiicAv not the Scriptures that he must rise again 
rom the dead. The fact here recorded attests that Jesus 
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had not predhned his resiirrertiuii : and it explains ilie 
otlior faet, attested by all four (jospels, that in the early 
iuorninu' in (juestioii none of the Aj>ustles liad <rone to 
tlie oTave of Jesus, Avhieh they must liave dune had tliey 
expected his bodily resurrei'tiom 

The first Apostle Avho is reported to luivc believed 
in the resurrection of Jesus did not connect at oiu'c with 
any passa^ire in the i^cri])tures the unex])ecled o(*cur- 
reiice. Even John liad to learn before he could be-fHAAN 
if he ever did, what Paul believed a lew year.s luteiMhat, 

‘ a(‘cording to the Scri[)turesf Jesus luid rismi from the 
dead on ^ tlie tliird day/ Can Jolui, or any otlier of the 
twelve Apostles, ever have believed this ? 

Since the Scriptures of the Old Testament, even 
supposing that they refer to the death of the ^les^ialu 
do not fix the day of the year in wliicli it sliould take 
place, and since these Scriptures certainly do not refer 
to the day of his resurrection, Paufs belief presumes that 
two Mosai(* instituti<jns, typically interpreted, could be 
referred relatively to the former and to tlie latter, and 
that the dav^ coniKM-tcd witli the>e types were sejia- 
ratt'd from eacii tjtlicr by one day. Tlie^e two typical 
institution'^ can have been no other llian thc‘ >laying of 
the Pasi-leal lamb rai the IJtli Xi-am and the [)re>enta~ 
tion of the fii>tling-sheaf or Pa.whal unua' on tin* Ibth 
Xisau. If it is only ac<’ording tt) the narrative in the 
fourth CTOsjiel that Jesus is implied to liave been criua- 
fied on tlie 14tli, and to liave risen on the Ifith Xhsan 
this tradition llierein r<a*ordc<l liarmonised witli the 
M)lemn statement nuah* by Pun! to the C/a'inthians : 
‘For I delivereti unto you lir>t ot‘alhwhat I also {among 
ot]uu>) received/ that i-, that Je>u‘' died, wa-* burie<i, 
and roM.‘ again 'tin* third day aecording tc^ tlie S(*rip- 
tures.' 

(Jn tlie above a-^umption it would further follow 
that the tradition ab(au the re^urreetion of Jesus on the 
tiiird day after hi> death* a- recorded in the (loHjafi 
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after Jolin, was uiikiiowii to Peter and John in the 
morning of the 16th Xisaii, wlieii they as yet knew not 
the ^?criptures tliat Clirist must rise again from the 
dead. Pinally, if in no other Gospel tliaii in the fourth 
the types of tlie Paschal lamb and of the Paschal 
omer are represented as having received their anti- 
types, the one type by the death of Jesus on the 14th, 
and the other ])y his resurrection on the 16th Nisan, it 
follows conclusively either that the composers of the 
first three Gospels erred when tliey narrated the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus to have taken jfiace on the loth Nisan, 
or that the tradition about the date of this event, as 
recorded in the fourth Gospel, is not historical. It can 
be rendered probable that this tradition in the fourth 
Gospel was invented, sooner or later,^ for the purpose of 
letting it appear that Jesus was tlie antitype of the 
Paschal lamb and of the Pasclial omer, and that he rose 
the third day according to the Scriptures, as Paul de- 
clared. From wlionce can tliis tradition have come, 
which is testified by Paul, and in the fourth 
Gospel ? 

It is cpiite certain that, according to the fii'st three 
Evangelists, Jesus ate the Paschal lamb with his dis- 
ciples on the 14th Nisan, before he suffered on the 15th 
Nisan ; and it is impossible to assume that Matthew, 
Luke, and Mark followed an erroneous tradition as to 
these dates. These Evangelists knew that Jesus was 
crucified on the 15th Nisan, the day after the slaying 
and eating of the Paschal lamb. From this it follows 
that if they believed in the resurrection of Jesus on 
the third day, that day must have been the 17th Nisan. 
If, however, we assume that Matthew, Mark and Luke 
could have been under an error on this point, and that 
tlie fourth Evangelist is alone right when he clearly 
implies that the crucifixion took place already on the 
14th Nisan, it would follow with equal force that if 
Jesus rose on the third day, he did so, not on the 17th 
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hut on the IGtli Nisan. The cliflerent statements about 
the day of the crucifixion must have led to different 
statements with regard to the day of the resurrection, 
if the latter event had to be accomplished on tlie third 
day after the former. Yet, in the first three Gospels, 
tlie resurrection of Jesus is as clearly as in the fourtli 
Gospel described to liave taken place on the first day of 
the week as it began to dawn. 

If it can be shown that, according to tlie fourth G()S- 
pel, the day of theresurreeffion was the tliird day after the 
sla 5 fing of the Paschal lamb, and was also the third 
day after the death of Jesus, then it will beproved tluit the 
resurrection is in all four Gospels im[)lied to have taken 
place on the 16th Xisan, and in tlie very same hours of 
early morning when the firstling-sheaf or Pasdial cimer 
was presented in the Temple. From this it will foUow 
witli mathematical certainty, that according to the first 
three Gospels Jesus rose on the second day after his 
death, and that according to the fourth Gospel he rose, 
as Paul declared, ‘ on the third day according to the 
Scriptures.' Xow. the first day of the week, the Sun- 
day of the Christian^, is in all the Gospels mentioned as 
the day of the resurrecHioii of Je'^us, whilst the cruc'i- 
fixion took place ac'cording to the fourth Gospel one day 
earlier than according to the first three. It follows, that 
according to the latter Jesus was buried on the day pre- 
vious to his resurrection, that is on the Sabl)ath, but ac- 
cording to the fourth Gospel on the Friday, so that tlie 
resurrection took place on the third day, tluis corre- 
sponding with the prc'^iaitatiou of tlu* first barley-meal, 
whi(‘h a('cordiug to tlie Scrijitmvs' had to take place 
the third day after the slaying of the Pasclud lamb. 

Does the fourth Go>pel imply that Jesus died on the 
14tli Xisan contem])oraneou>ly witli the slaying of tlie 
Paschal lamb, and that he rose on the 10th Xisan con- 
temporaneously witii the presentation of the Paschal 
omer ? 
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At the outset it may he <)l)serve(l tliat unless the day 
of the resurrection of Jesus was the 16th Xisan, that is 
the third day after tlie slaying of the lamb, the Old 
Testament would contain no possible type, and the New 
Testament no antitype, to justify Paul’s declaration that 
Jesus rose on tlie third day ‘ according to the Scriptures/ 
If Jesus by his resurrection fulfilled the type of the 
Paschal omer on the 16th Nisan, he must have fulfilled 
by his death on the 14th Nisan the type of the Paschal 
lamb. Only according to the fourtli Gospel, as we shall 
see, have these two Mosaic ty])es been fulfilled by Jesus, 
and here only is he designated as the Lamb of God, 
again in harmony with Paul’s preaching. It is only in 
the Gospel after John that the Baptist is recorded to 
have pointed to him as ^ the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world ’ ; it is only here that Jesus is 
recorded to have spoken of the eating of his flesh and 
the drinking of his blood ; and finally it is here only that 
Jesus is not recorded to have eaten the Paschal lamb 
with his disciples on the day before Ids crucifixion, 
Jesus could not have done this if the lamb was not yet 
slain on that day, and if the day after his last supper 
was the 14th Nisan, when contemporaneously with the 
slaying, and as antitype of the lamb, he was to be crucL 
fied. 

These peculiarities in the fourth Gospel would show, 
even if taken by themselves, that according to the 
fourth Gospel Jesus "was the antitype of the Paschal 
lamb, and in this sense the Lamb of God. But other 
statements in the same Gospel confirm the assertion that, 
according to the same, Jesus died on tlie 14th Nisan, 
contemporaneously with the slaying of the lamb. The 
anointing of Jesus before his death is here related to 
have taken place ' six days ’ before the Passover, and 
yet it is implied that the day of anointing was the 10th 
Nisan, the same day when the Paschal lamb had to be 
set apart. For the Initiated would understand, that the 
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sixth day before the Passover, when Jesus was anointed 
with oil unto the day of his burying, pointed to tlie day 
when the Paschal lamb was slain, to the 14th Nisan, 
when according to the fourtli Gospel, as we shall see, 
the burial of Jesus took place, of him who was pro- 
claimed as the Paschal Lamb of the new confession. 

The 10th Nisan began in the evening of the 9th, 
and the 14th lasted until the morning of tlie 15th, so 
that although only four days Avere required between 
setting apart and the slaying of the Pasclud lamb, six 
days could be reckoned between these events. 

Again, the omission of the institution of the Lord s 
Supper in the fourth Gospel is at once explained if in 
that record Jesus Avas to be designated as the antitype 
of the Paschal lamb. It is not necessary to assume an 
unaccountable ‘ incompleteness in S. John’s narrative ’ 
Avith regard to a subject on Avhich we are led ‘ to 
expect great fulness of detail,’ by the circumstantiality 
Av ith AAdiich the Paschal account in the fourth Gospel 
begins.^ If it Avas one of the cliief objects of tliis 
Gospel to establish, at least by implication, the ncAv 
symbolism and doctrine about the Mc'-sianic Paschal 
Lamb, then no notice could be taken, in this Scri])ture, 
of an institution Avhich, in the first three Gos])els, is 
clearly stated to haA^e been ordained after the slaying 
and the eating of the Paschal lamb. 

Thu^ far Ave have advanced the folloAving arguments, 
tending to establish the fact that in the fourth Gospel 
tlie date of the crucifixion is inqilied to have been tlie 
14th Xisan, not the lotli, in tiie other Gospels.‘^ 


^ I)r. Eder^iheim, Th4> Temple, iVy cnul af the time oj 

Jesue Vhnst, piibli»bed by the Ueli^nons Tract iSocinty, IS74. 

^ CanMii Farrer admits di'-crepancy tijo tii?t three (b)spek 

and the iburlh (bi'-ptd abnut tht^ day of the <leath of and considers the 

account in the fourth (rtk-pel as the hFtorical one. Hr. Fider&beim tries to 
show that accordins; to all four thecrucitixion took place on the i6th 

Xisan. lie ‘ tenaciously holds ' the doctrine of ‘ the plenary iiispimtion' of 
the Bible. 
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The Gospel in which alone Jesus is called the Lamb of 
God must connect his death Avith tlie slayincf of the 
Paschal lamb on the 14th ]Sd^an, in order to support 
the new Messianic attribute by the fulfilment of a type 
from the Old Testament. Again, in this Gospel the 
day of anointing can be explained so as to refer to the 
14th Nisan as the day of the crucifixion. Finally, if 
Jesus instituted a new rite on the day before he suf- 
fered, that rite could not by liim have been connected 
Avith his eating of the Pasclial lamb Avith the disciples, 
as attested by the first tliree Gospels, if on the folloAving 
day he Avas to be crucified, contemporaneously Avith the 
slaying of the Paschal lamb, as the fourth Gospel 
implies. 

To these three indirect proofs of the aboA^e assertion, 
a direct proof has to be added. It is stated in the 
fourth Gospel that after the supper, Avdien Judas had 
betrayed Jesus, the JeAVs ' AA^ent not into tlie judgment 
hall, lest they should be defiled, but that they might 
eat the PassoA^er.’ According to this statement, the 
supper and the betrayal had taken place on tlie 13th, 
not on the 14th Nisan, on Avliich day the PassoA^er, that 
is, the Paschal lamb, Avas eaten, and liad been eaten 
by Jesus Avith his disciples, if the first three Evangelists 
can be trusted. But according to the fourth Gospel, 
on the day after the supper and betrayal Jesus Avas to 
be crucified contemporaneously AAuth the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb. 

Since all Evangelists by direct, and Paul by indirect 
statements, explain the eating of the PassoA^er as the 
eating of the Paschal lamb, no notice need be taken of 
the attempt to proAm that exceptionally in this passage 
of the fourth Gospel, the eating of the PassoA^er is not 
to be referred to tlie lamb, but to the eating of the 
chagiga of unleaA^ened bread Avith bitter herbs. The 
same Avas eaten for the first time after the lamb on the 
14th Isisan, but it was also eaten on the 15th Isisan, on 
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which day Levitical purity Avas likoAvise required for 
so doingd 

We are now in a position to assert, tliat only ac- 
cording to statements made by Paid and in tlie fourth 
Gospel, Jesus rose on the third day after his death 
‘ according to the Scriptures/ We repeat tlie question 
we have raised : Whence can this tradition liave come? 

Paul writes to the Corinthians, to whom he liad 
first communicated this tradition, that Gie al'^o’ had 
received it, therefore as others had done before him. 
Wlio can these have been ? Certainly not the Apostles, 
of whom not one expected anything so extraordinary 
after the burial of Jesus as a visible and (‘orporeal 
resurrection of the same. The Apostles had not con- 
nected the expected resuscitation of tlie dead on the 
third day, already mentioned in the Zendavesta, with 
the offering of the barley-meal on the third day after 
the slaying of the Paschal lamb, which Moses had 
ordered. Again, Jesus had not been crucified con- 
temporaneously Avith the lamb on the 14th, instead of 
the loth Xisan. Otherwise the idea might have sug- 
gested itself to the Apostles, that the ceremonials 
ordered by the hiAV for the 14th and the Kith Xisan, 
according to Clod's eternal pury)ose, Avoiild be anti- 
typically fulfilled by the death and resurreiuion of 
Jesus. After the crucifixion the Apostles might have 
looked forAvard with a holy expectation to the IGth 
Nisan, if this day had been the third instead of the 
second after his death. Since AVe must regard this 
reckoning as (‘()rref‘t, it is absohitely clear that those 
passages in the first three GospeK, a(‘cording to AvhiOi 
Jesus is said to liavc predi<‘t(Ml or cnnfinnisl his n‘siir- 
rectiuu on the third day, arc mihi^toricah and have 
been inserted for the purpose of misleading the readers.^ 

^ AA'ieseler, followed by Dr. Edershpira, 1. r. 

^ Matt. xvi. 21 ; xvu. 22, 2d , xt. 17 ; Mark vili. dl ; ix. aO, ;U ; x. .34; 
Luke ix. 22, comp. 4o ; xviii. d-l ; xxiv. 7, 21, 44, 
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Among these statements, the most important are 
contained in tlie narrative of the disciples of Emmaiis, 
who ‘on the first day in the week,^ thus on the 16th 
Xisan, as we know from the fourth Gospel, are said to 
have believed this was ‘ the tliird day ’ after the cruci- 
fixion. Luke cannot have inserted this narrative, since 
he knew, as his Gospel testifies, that this day was the 
second after the crucifixion. For the same reason, the 
two disciples on their return to Jerusalem cannot have 
convinced the asseml^led eleven, that He who had been 
crucified on the day previous to the 16th Xisan was 
risen on the 16tli Nisan, as on the third day after his 
crucifixion. The testified apparition of the risen Jesus 
in their midst could not turn the second day into the 
third. Thus even the possibility falls to tlie ground, 
that Jesus, on his appearing to the eleven and the 
disciples of Emmaus, could have reminded them of the 
words which he had spoken to them whilst he was yet 
with them, ‘ that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, in the Prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning him, sa}dng unto them : Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to sufler and to rise 
from the dead the third day.’ 

This narrative cannot be accepted as a proof that 
the day of the reported apparition near Emmaus, to 
which Paul does not refer in his enumeration of the 
apparitions of Jesus after death, was ‘ the third day ’ after 
his crucifixion. Yet the account shows that those who 
inserted it at the end of tlie Gospel after Luke regarded 
it as an introduction to the narrative published or to 
be published in the fourth Gospel. They claimed the 
sanction of Jesus, expressed before and after his criici'- 
fixion, for the typical reference of the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb on the 14th, and of the offering of the 
omer on the 16th Nisan, respectively, to his death and 
resurrection, as the Messiah or Christ foretold by the 
Law, the Proj diets, and the Psalms. This intentionally 
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invented narrative Avas to confirm the fonrtli Gospel 
and to rectify the first tlireo Gospels. Accordingly, the 
twelve Apostles ought to liave understood the Scrijitures 
and knoAvn that Jesus must rise from the dead. They 
ouglit to have watched at the sepulchre ‘ in the end of 
the Sabbath as it began to dawn toward the first day of 
the Aveek.’ This their unaccountable ignorance is ex- 
plained by one of the later inserted passages in Luke, in 
Avhieh Ave are told that the disciples ‘ understood not 
this saying, and it Avas hid from them, t1iat they per- 
ceiA-ed it not’; that is, the saying of Jesus, about the 
Son of Man being betrayed into tlie hands of men, 
Avhich is said to have been by Jesus conne<'ted Avith the 
prophecy of his rising on ‘ the tliird day.’ * 

It folloAA-s from this, that neither before or at any 
time after the 16th Nisan any one of the tAvelve 
Apostles can haAm belieAmd in the resurrection of Jesus 
‘ the third day according to the Scriptures.’ For the 
day on Avhich the Apostles, called by Avomen to the 
sepulchre, are stated to have seen and beheved AAdiat 
they did not expect, AA*as not the third day after the 
burial, but the second. The TavcIvo may have believed 
in the resurrection ot JesUs on the second day, as such 
is reported in the first three Gos])eh, but they can never 
have believed that this occurred ‘ according to the 
Scriptures,’ in AA'hich not a single passage, hoAA'CA'er figu- 
ratiA'ely interpreted, can be made to point to Messiah s 
resurrection on the day after hi.s death. Thus it is 
proA'ed by evidence draAvn from tlie Old and the Xcav Tes- 
tament, tiiatthe tAA'eh'e Apostle^did not belong to tliose, 
of AAdiom Fanl <'learly imjilic', that they liad before 
him received this tradition about tlu* revurreetion <>1 
C‘hri>t on ‘ the third ihiy aee()nling to tin' Sci-ijiturc'^. 

In order t(A an-Aver the r[uestion. avIio these; can 
luiA-e been. aa'Iio ‘also.’ like rauh had received this tra- 
dition. unknoAvn to the tAvelve Apostles. Ave are led to 
^ ix. 15, C'lmp. 
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surmise that tliey may have been Essenes, who alone 
among the Jews recognised a figurative iiiter])retation 
of Scripture, such as is demanded by the Paulinic doc- 
trine of the resurrection on ‘the third day according 
to the Scriptures/ 

We pointed out, that the forerunner of tlie Messiah 
expected by the Essenes would be Elijah the tishbite, 
or stranger, the cliariot or ‘ rechab ’ of Israel, probably 
one of the Eechabites, witli whom we have connected 
the Essenesd This Messiah, who was to come in the 
spirit of Elijah, was expected to bring about the general 
resurrection from the dead. The resurrection of departed 
man was connected by Oriental tradition with the third 
day after his death.^ The Essene, who was well 
acquainted with Oriental tradition, might therefore 
expect, that the Messiah, whether an incarnate Angel 
or not, as an introduction and announcement of the 
general resurrection, would rise on the third day after 
his death as firstling or ‘ firstfruit of tliem that sleep.’ 
Sooner or later, this expectation would begin to take 
root among the Essenes. At all events, after tliat Jesus 
had died at the time of the Passover, the idea must 
have suggested itself, to connect the tliree days between 
the slaying of the lamb and the offering of the flour 
from the first ripened corn, with the three days which 
might possibly have elapsed between the death and the 
resurrection of Jesus as the Messiah. The crucifixion 
had been accomplished in such a liurriecl manner that to 
many, especially to the Essenes, who chiefly lived in the 
country, it may have been doubtful, whether Jesus had 
died on the loth or on the 14th Nisan* Tiiose Essenes 
who believed in the latter date must have looked to 
the 16th Nisan with an extreme excitement, with a holy 

1 Not only is the personal appearance of Elijah desciil^ed like that of the 
Baptist, hut the chief eyents in the lives of both took place in the same 
'Wlldeme^s of the Bead 8ea, where the Essenes had their settlements. 

* Comp. Spiege], Acad, der IVtss. VI. § 89 ff.j Lie PI ejaderu 71. 
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expectation. Those who, like the Baptist, had doubted 
whether Jesus was He that should come, must have 
expected to see their doubts set aside or confirmed at 
morning-dawn on this day. If Jesus should then rise 
visibly, and on the supposition that he had died on the 
14th Nisan, he was powerfully manifested, not only as 
the firsthng of the general resurrection, and as Son of 
God, as the Essenes expected of the Messiah, but his 
death and resurrection had been typified by two Mosaic* 
institutions, by the slaying of the Paschal lamb and the 
otfering of the Paschal omer. 

Delegates from the Sanhedrim had, already on the 
14th Nisan, chosen a spot in a field near Jerusalem, 
Avdiere a few bundles of the first ripened barley were 
reaped at sunset on the 15th Nisan, and brought into 
the court of tlie Temple. The corn having been duly 
prepared, an omer of barley-hour, the tenth part of an 
epliah, was, in the earliest morning-hour of the 16th 
Nisan, offered in the Temple. Since the previous day, 
the 15th Nisan, the first day of the Paschal Feast 
was kept holy as a Sabbath, on whatever day of the 
Aveek it might fall, the time of the presentation of tlje 
Paschal omer could not be more accurately referred to 
tlian in the words in Avhicli, in the Gosj^el after MattheAV, 
the time of the resurrection of Jesus on that same day 
is determined : ‘ In the end of the Sabbath, as it began 
to dawn towards the first day* of the week.' On ‘ the 
morrow after the (Paschal) Sabbath,' and the third day 
after the slaying of the Pasclial lamb, Avlien the barley- 
sheaf, or ratlier the omer of l)arley-il(»ur, Ava^ AvaA^ed Iw 
tlie jjriests ])c4bre the Lord, and Ach<*n tin* lsra<*Iites 
offered ‘‘an lie-land) Avithnut ])]eini>h * for a burnt-ofler- 
ing. it wa*^ on that day tliat Jesus wa-^ l)eli('V<‘d to have 
been visibly raised from tlie dead, and on the cJouds of 
heaven, as the son of man of the Danielic vision, to 
haA^e been brought before f-rod. 

The folloAving parallel belAveen tlie offering of the 

V 
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tirstling-slieaf and the reported resurrection of Jesus 
could not but strike the Essene, who, on the strength of 
his figurative interpretation of Scripture, expected an 
Angel-Messiah. After the slaying of the Paschal lamb 
on the 14th Nisan, on the third day following, in the 
early morning hours of the 16th Nisan, a measure of 
flour obtained from the first ripened corn, from the 
firsthns^-sheaf, was offered before God, which sheaf of 
the first ripened barley had been on the loth Nisan cut 
off from the land which bore it, from a field outside 
Jerusalem. Thus the early ripened or early perfected 
servant of God ‘ was cut ofl" from the land of the hving,' 
and for the transgression of God’s people ‘ was he stricken.’ 
Jesus was ^ brought as a lamb to the slaughter,’ as anti- 
type of the Paschal lamb ; his life was made ‘ an offering 
for sin ’ on a hill outside Jerusalem ; they gave him ‘ his 
grave with the wicked,’ and heaped stones upon it, as 
on graves of malefactors,^' ‘ though he had done wrong 
to no man, neither was deceit in his mouth.’ But ‘ by 
his wisdom,’ he, Jesus, the servant of God, has ‘justified 
many,’ he has borne ‘ their iniquities,’ he has borne ‘ the 
sins of many,’ and ‘ made intercession for the trans- 
gressors.’ ‘ Free from the travail of his soul,’ he has 
‘ satisfied his eyes ; ’ for ‘ the third day according to 
the Scriptures,’ God raised him from the dead, as ‘ the 
firstfruits of them that sleep ’ ; the ‘ One like a son of 
man,’ was on the clouds of heaven brouodit before God. 
This parallel presupposes tliel4th Nisan for Christ’s death. 

A very different parallel would suggest itself to those 
who believed that Jesus had died, not on the 14th, but 
on the 15th Nisan, and who did not expect the Messiah 
promised by Moses to be an incarnate Angel, or the 
antitype of the Paschal lamb, the Lamb of God, nor 
that he would rise from the dead ‘tlie third day 
accoixling to the Scriptures.’ 

' Possible reference to Jeremiah, who was stoned to death in Ejrrpt, ac- 
cording to Epiphaniu-J. The Hebrew word ‘ Hamah,’ hill or height, often 
refers to idolatrous heights. Buuseu's liihvhc'rk to Is. liii. 
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On tlie 15th Nisan, according to generall}' received 
tradition, the Sinaitic law had been given ; and this Avas 
the day on Avhich Israel, the firstborn of nations, Avas 
liberated from tlie Egyptian house of bondage, after 
that on the previous day the Passover had been slain. 
According to this typical parallel the spiritual liberation 
Avhich Jesus had brought had been accomplished on 
the loth, not on the 14th Nisan, and it stood in no con- 
nection Avith the Mosaic institutions of the 14th and of 
the 16th Nisan. 

Only through the mediation of Essenes can Paul 
‘also,’ as Essenes before him, haA-e received the tradi- 
tion, that Christ rose ‘the third day according to the 
Scriptures.’ Other circumstances likcAA’ise point to tlie 
Essenic origin of this doctrine, aa-IucIi the Apostles at 
Jerusalem can be proved not to have recognised. The 
neAv doctrine of Christ as the Lamb of God, that is, 
as antitype of the Paschal lamb, and Avhich cannot be 
separated from the ncAV doctrine about Messiah’s resur- 
rection ‘according to the Scriptures,’ has been recorded, 
as by Paul and the fourth Gospel, so in the essentially 
Essenic Epistle of Barnabas, Avhich Ave shall later consider. 

The disciples of John in the second C'cntui’A^, the 
Essenic JeAvs, like the JeAvish Christians, kept the legal 
Passover on the 14th Nisan, Avhen Jesus had eaten the 
Paschal lamb Avith his disciples according to the first 
three Gospels. JeAvs and JeAvish Christians formed the 
anti-Paulinic party of the Quartodecimans, and denied 
tl.at Jesus died on the 14th Nisan, or that on that day 
a redeeming sacrifice liy Christ could have taken place. 
But, m Jiarmony with the fourtli Gos[)ek the elders of 
the Cliurch at Pome maintained in the Pa.schal dispute 
the aiiti-Quartodecimau. tradition, Avhich Avas that of 
Paul and also, as avc may noAv assume, of tlie Essenic 
The Statements iu tlie fourth Gospel are at 
attested as true by (.xn-tain persons, whom 
of the Poman Church. 


Christian 
the end of it 
Ave may regard as elder 
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The Eomau and Puiiliniaii ])arty, whirli took its stand 
on the Gospel after John, ^vas opposed during tliis dis- 
pute by the Asiatic Church, represented by Polycarp, as 
direct disciple of Jolin, and l)ishop of Smyrna, who 
visited Eoine in loo. lie failed to ])ersuade the bishop 
(Pope) Anicetus tliat, in u(‘cordance with the Apostle 
John’s practice, the 14th Xisan ought to be kept by 
fasting, and that the contrary tradition of Eoman elders 
ought not to be opposed to Apostolic tradition.^ The 
Paschal dispute conlirms the continued existence of two 
parties in the Christian Cliurcli, and their connection 
respectively with original Ajjostolic* and with Pauhnic 
tradition, as the latter is recorded in tlie fourth Gospel, 
in contradiction to the tradition contained in the 
first three Gospels J We may also infer, that the 
Gentile Christians, who kept aloof from the JeAvish 
Christians, and still assembled in se[)arate cliurches in 
Eome about tlie middle of tlie second ('ontury, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Justin Martyr, Iiad tlien risen 
in this city to higlier influence. It is tlie time when 
the leading Gnostics (Essenes?) flocked to Eome, when 
they addressed the rjiiestion to tlie elders of tliis 
Church, Avliether it be expedient to j)our iieAV Avine, 
possibly the Essenic-Paulinian do(* trine, into old skins? 
It AAms by the diiefs of the Jews, probably by the 
elders of the essentially JeAcish-Christiau Church in 
Eome, said to have been founded by Peter, AAdiom Paul 
called a JeAv at Antioch, that Paul Avas regarded as the 
member of a se(.‘t ‘ CA^eiyAvhere spoken against.’ 

In the fourth Gospel, AAdiere alone the iiarratiA'es 
about the crucifixion and resurrection correspond AAutli 
the two Mosaic types, as AAuth Paidinian and probably 
Essenic tradition, tlie statement is (*ontaine<l, of Avdiich 
there is no trace anywhere else, that seA^eral of tlie 

^ Fais, ILE, V. 24 ; comp. IV. 14 ; ITT. 3G. Ilior. Vh\ ill, 17 ; Chron. 
Panck,, 2o7. Comp. Ililgenfold, Einleitiim in das JS\ r., Erste Ausy. 403 f., 
G98, 730, 7.3G. ’ 
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disciples whom Jesus had chosen, were disciples of 
Jolin or Essenes, and that many of the Baptist's disciples 
l)elieved in Jesus before he made his entry into Jeru- 
salem. Again, Paul designates Jesus as tlie firstfruits 
or firstling of them tliat sleep — as if he had in view 
the type of the firstling-sheaf. Finally, as only in the 
fourth Gospel tlie parable of the corn of wheat is con- 
taine<l, wliidi brings not fortli fruit unless it die, so 
Paul writes : ‘What tliou sowest,' that is, a mere vovrt 
or grain, ‘is not cpiickeiied unless it die.' The writers 
of both passages may have liad in view the first ripened 
corn offered in the morning of the resiuTection-day. 

The Essenic oriefin of tlie tradition about the resur- 
rection of Jesus on ‘ the third day according to the 
Scriptures,' will increase in probability in the same 
degree as it may become possible to connect the fourth 
Gospel with Essenian, Paulinic, and Roman tradition. 
Already now we are enabled to assert, that the narra- 
tives about the resurrection, contained in the first three 
Gospels, have been added to the revised text of the 
most ancient Gospels, probably not before the publi- 
cation of tlie Fonrtli Gospel in the second century. For 
we have proved by comjiarison of tlie Scriptures, that 
the resurrecti(^n of Jc'^us, test i (led by Paul and the 
fourth Gospel as having taken place ‘the tliird day 
according to the Scriptures,’ was neither expected by 
the twelve Apostles, nor can at any time have been 
believed by them. 


rht‘ ^ t*f t/ffrr 

I'aiil a^'^-crts that the tw(‘lve Apo^licS, coiuiiK-ed by 
ap]iarition<. had proclaimed the resurrection Jesiis 
to believing aiidimi<*e<. Rut lie (loes not ^ay that any 
of these a]iparilinu< of Je^us t<K)k j)la<‘c at the empty 
CTave. or that an e]n]>ty grave had been attested, nor 
that tlie-c ajiparitinn^ ennvinced the Twelve that Jesus 
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had risen ^ the third day according to the Scriptures/ 
Paul assures us that all the Apostles preached Christ 
risen from the dead ; ‘ Whether it be I or they, so we 
preach and so ye believed.’ The Apostle does not say 
that all the Apostles preached like him, ^ that Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures,’ that is, 
as antitype of the Paschal lamb, ^ and that he was 
buried and that he rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures,’ that is, as antitype of the Paschal 
omer. The twelve Apostles could not believe in the 
resurrection of Jesus on the third day, and therefore, 
also not that he was the antitype of the Paschal lamb, 
and in this sense the Lamb of God. Nor can it be 
asserted that either they or Paul believed that the 
body of Jesus in the grave had been saved from 
corruption. It is all the more important that the 
narratives about apparitions of Jesus after death rest 
on l)etter evidence. We have sufficient ground for our 
conviction, that by his appearing after death, wherever 
and whenever it may have been, Jesus has confirmed 
the ancient belief in a life beyond the grave, and he 
has raised that traditional belief to an incontrovertible 
fact. As such, the resurrection of Jesus has been* 
asserted by the first teachers of Christianity, although 
they could not and did not all agree as to tlie supposed 
typical and supernatural import of this event.^ 

When seventeen years after the conversion of Paul 
to the faith of Stephen in the risen Jesus as the Angel- 
Messiah of the Esseiies, the Apostles at Jerusalem gave 
him the hand of fellowship, they did so because they 
could not shut their eyes to the fact, that ‘ he that 
wrought for Peter unto the Apostleship among the 

* There is nothing which could the disconnection of the evidence 

of the apparitions ot Jesus after death from the numerous stories that are 
extant of apparitions of dead men, and which are some of the undeniably 
proofs of superhuman, though not of supernatural, agency. Similar appari- 
tions after death have been attested not less forcibly in recent times with re- 
gard to Thomas a Becket and Savonarola. 
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circumcision/ the i^aine wrouglit also for Paul unto 
the Gentiles.' Hewlio had cliosen the twelve Apostles, 
was 1>y them believed to be the man whom God 
anointed or made Clirist, ‘ with the Holy Ghost and 
with power/ and who as anointed man was ‘ the Son of 
the living God.' The same Jesus of Nazareth was re- 
garded by Stephen, by Paul and others, as the anointed 
Angel of God who had aj^peared to Moses, and to the 
Fathers in the wilderness, and had risen the third day 
after his death, ^ according to the Scriptures.' On this 
latter point the twelve Apostles could agree to differ 
witli Paul, wliilst all disciples of Jesus believed and 
preached that Jesus lives, that he died and rose again, 
whether he was an anointed man or an anointed angel. 
Su(‘h a conviction, caused and confirmed b}" ap])aritions 
of Jesus after death, even if we assume that they had 
not in fact originated from a non-human source, would 
suffice to enable the Apostles to cast off all fear and 
despondency, and to merge their differences, preaching, 
at tlie risk of their lives, Jesus crucified and risen. 

With regard to the recorded apparitions of Jesus 
after death, two more or less probable suppositions 
have to be considered. Either they originated in man, 
all or some of them, or they were determined by a 
non-human will. Possibly for more than a century 
before the commencement of the Christian era, those 
who were initiated in the mysteries of Essenic tradition 
seem to have cherished the hope, that the Angel- 
Messiah, whom tlicy expected would rise on the third 
day after tl\e slaying of tlu^ Paschal lamb as antitype 
nf the ^ame and of tlic Pa-chal nnu*r. ft cannot 
diMiicd that (*xpc(‘tatiuns, <'\rn it wc a^^uiiH* them 

to liave l)cen cau^'cd bv tin.* cnn'ifixion of .1 c‘hu> abuut 
the tinn* of tlie ^laying of the Pa^elial lainb^ might 
mislead men info regarding what may liave b(»on mere 
])hantom<, railed forth by the intendty their feeling, 
as real apparition^ caiiMM] from without, such as tliev 
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believed — Ave think ri^litly — to liave hoen the excep- 
tional priAnlef^e of individuals in all ap'es. 

On the other side, it can be argued that the devout 
and mystically trained mind of the Essenes might have 
prepared them in an exceptional manner for seeing and 
rightly interpreting real, that is, objectively determined, 
apparitions. It may bo surmised, that thus trained, 
the spiritual nature of the Essenes might have received 
a higher development; that the Essenes might thus 
have been enabled to discern tlie typical import of the 
Paschal Iamb and of tlie Paschal (^mer ; and that the 
Essenes might have been led rightly to expect the 
resurrection of Jesus on ‘ the third <Iay according to 
the Scriptures.’ Assuming this, it could be held that 
Jesus, the AngebMessiah, was before Abraham, that 
he participated in the glory of God before the creation 
of the world, that tlie Gue like a son of man Avas 
brought before God on tlie (doiids of heaven. 

On eitlier supposition, Avhether Jesus did orAAdiether 
he did not really appear to some after Ids death, the 
fact Avoiild remain, that Avliat some men in bygone 
times had v ainly desired to see and to hear, Avas seen and 
heard by contemporaries of Jesus, that is, the)^ saAV 
and heard the life and preacliing, and apparitions after 
death of a man, according to others of an incarnate Angel. 
Those who believed that Jesus really appeared to them 
after his death, may have had, and they believed they 
had, exceptional and direct spiritual communion with 
a departed spirit, Avdth a human soul raised in power. 
Nor need Ave think that this was the exclusive privilege 
of a few in the Apostolic age. 

The Day of Pentecost, 

According to the doctrines promulgated by Paul, a 
visible, local, or limited communication of tlie Spirit of 
God was not to be expected, CA^en after the resurrection 
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of Christ. Although tlie Apostle refers to the auiiual 
(lay of Pentecost, he does not refer to the Pentecostal 
miracle. It is even more surprising tliat liis unsparing 
opponents in the (ralatian and other Churches do not 
a[)pear to have raised the objection to PauFs Apostle- 
ship, that he had not on the day of Pentecost received 
the Holy Ghost together witli the twelve Apostles. 
Against 8uc*h a charge of inferiority Paul must have 
defended himself in his Epistles, if it had ever been 
made. Far frc^m admitting such a manifestation of the 
t^[)irit as man could have heard and seen, and as if 
during his lifetime no tradition about the Pentecostal 
miracle existed, Paul compares the manifestation of 
God's Spirit with what neither eye lias seen nor ear 
heard or man’s mind coidd conceive. Yet tlie a(a*onnt 
of the Pentecostal miracle as transmitted by the A(*ts is 
essentially in harmony with the spirit of Paul’s clearly 
implied doc^trine about the withdrawal of God’s Spirit 
from mankind after tlie fall, and on the restoration of tliis 
})ower of God after the death of Christ, when he was 
made ‘ a curse for ns ’ so ‘ that we might receive tlie 
promised Spirit through faith.’ 

The Acts commen<*e witli tlie command given on 
the Mount of Olives to tlie Ajiostles by the ri^(‘n Jons, 

^ through the Holy Ghost ’ and at the end of forty days, 
that they should wait at Jerusalem ‘ for tlie jiromise of 
the Father/ which they had heard from liim, that is, 
for the sending of the Spirit of truth, about which, 
arcording to the fourth Gosf)el, Jesus had spoken to his 
diM‘iplos. ‘ Xot many day^ Ikmioc*/ or, ratlnn*, not long 
after thcs(' dav^.' aft(‘r th<'M* ibrt v day^ of whirh lahhor 
Paul nor tlie Go-.prh give any ;e*<’omit, tlie Ajio'-th*'* 
would be ‘ ba])tizod with tlu^ Holy ^dio'>t.' 'Ihis dis- 
tinction of the future '-piritnal bajiti^m through the 
Mc'^dah from tlu‘ baptism witli wat(*r liad Ihmui made 
by Joltn the Ha]>ti<t or E'^'cnc, again ac(*on]ing to the 
fourth Gosjie!. wlien lie ]H)inte<! to that whidi Jesu^, 
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tlie Lamb of God, would do. Tlio spiritual baptism of 
the Apostles at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, thus 
announced, is directly connected with a recorded pro- 
phecy of John the Baptist or Essene about the future 
coming of the Holy Ghost, of the existence of which 
certain disciples of John declared to Paul they had 
heard nothing. ‘ When the day of Pentecost was fully 
come/ or ‘ as the day of Pentecost was approaching its 
fulfilment,’ that is, when the time had come for the 
fulfilment of what tlie Jewish feast of Pentecost was 
held to have prefigured, probably only by the allego- 
rising Essenes, a beginning of the re-established rule of 
God's Spirit took place, in harmony with the prophecy 
of John the Baptist or Essene as confirmed by the 
risen Jesus. 

Not long after the forty days, during which Jesus 
^ showed himself alive after his passion by many infalhble 
proofs ’ or demonstrations, when he had been seen of 
the Apostles, and had spoken to them about the kingdom 
of God, that is, on the fiftieth day after his resurrection, 
was a great day in the Jewfish calendar. Fifty days after 
the solemnity of the beginning of the harvest, early on 
the 16th Nisan, seven weeks after tlie offering of the 
firsthng-sheaf or Paschal omer, after the time when 
the last wheat had ripened, the end of the harvest was 
solemnised. Of the last ripened wheat two loaves were 
made and offered to the Lord in the name of Israel. 
Also two lambs were offered as thank-offering, followed 
by fire- and sin-offerings and by festive meals. Jesus 
had died on the 14th Nisan, as antitype of the Paschal 
lamb, and had been raised again on the 16th Nisan, 
as antitype of the firsthng-sheaf. So Paul and the 
fourth Gospel testify, and so the allegorising Essenes 
seem to have befieved. This Messianic symbolism neces- 
sarily suggested, that fifty days after the resurrection of 
Christ, tliiis contemporaneously with the Jewish Pen- 
tecost, the disciples who followed him in the spiritual 
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rejj^’enemtiou, and who inip’lit l)e (*()in])ared with tlie lator 
ripened wheat, that tliese brethren would be added, as 
it were, to the Lord s offertory. Also of the Jewish day 
of Pentecost it had to be expected that it would have a 
typical and Messianic importance. If the risen Christ had 
])romised that in a few days the Apostles would be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost, as John had predicted, 
then an extraordinary operation of God's spirit must 
have been expected on that fiftietli day. 

The Acts presume that the Apostles at Jerusahaii 
did not doubt that Jesus had died on the 14th Nisan, 
had risen the third day aecordinp to the Peri])tures, on 
the 16th Xisan, and that on the fiftieth day after the 
latter date the fullibnent of tlie promised spiritual 
baptism would take ])la(‘e. It is implied tliat in tliis 
expectation ^ they were all with one accord in one 
place,’ when on the tenth day after tlie ascension of 
Jesus, the day of Pentecost was approaching its fulfil- 
ment. The presence of the Holy Ghost, symbolised by 
fire, was attested by visible ‘ cloven tongues, like as of 
fire,’ one of which ‘ sat upon each of them,’ whereupon 
they all were ‘ filled with the Holy Ghost .'and thus were 
caiised tospeuk ^ with other tongue^.' to the a>tonidunent 
of a large concourse of people cf many nations. 

According to the preceding disrpiisitions we assume 
as proved that it was impossible for the Apostles at 
Jerusalem to believe in this certainly Paulinic, and 
j)robably Essenic, symbolism, which is presupposed by 
the transmitted Pentecostal miracle. For this symbolic 
sclieme presumes tiiat tin* day of the crucifixion was 
the I4th Nisam whibt tin* Apostle^ knew that tlie 
deatli and burial of Jesus Inal taken pha'c en the loth 
Nisan. whereby this sclnmu^ wa< de])rived <jf every 
possible tv])ical basis. The Apostles also knew, that 
altlnmgh the P>apti^t had dcscribetl as future the 
(‘oining of the Ih)ly Ghc^t and. therefore, of the spiritual 
kingdom of God. yet that Je^'Us had attributed to the 
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operation of the S])irit (h‘ Ood the iniraenlous works 
Avhieli lie air] others ])erfoniie(h tliiis designating the 
kingdom of God as already eoine. the of God as 

present in mankind l)efnre his (*rueitixion. Tlie folloAV- 
ing re(.‘orded four taets form the groinuhvork for the 
dor-trine of tlie Holy Gliost Avhieli is contained in the 
Acts. The just mentioned concejition of the Baptist 
or Essene about tlie Messianic liaptisni Avith tlie Holy 
Gliost; the doctrine of rank that the Holy Ghost, and 
Avith it faith, had not come till alter the resurrection of 
Christ ; and, finally, the statements in the fourth Gospel, 
that the Hrjy Ghost had not yet come at the time of 
the crucifixion ; and that Jesus before Ids death promised 
to send the Spirit of truth. 

Like the doctrine of the resurrection of Christ, ‘ the 
third day according to the Scriptures,’ AAdiich the dates 
in the first three Gospels exclude, the narratiA^e in the 
Acts about the Pentecostal miracle cannot liaA^e been 
composed till about the time of the publication of the 
fourth Gospel, as introduction and confirmation of the 
same. 


Thr 

The figuratGe interpretation of the Periptures re- 
vealed to the Esse lies their real intended meaning, as 
transmitted by the key of knoAvledge. Before others 
they have given a typical meaning to the Paschal 
lamb slain on the 14th Nisan, the blood of Avhich had 
caused the a\'enging Angel of God to pass by the liouses 
of tlie Israelites in Egypt. Even accoi’ding to the literal 
meaning the blood of the lamb AAms re<iarded as a sign 
and necessary condition of atonement or reconciliation. 
If has been shoAvn that the Essenes expected as 
Messiah that same Angel Avdio had also appeared to Moses 
in the liurning bush, and gone before and folloAved 
Israel in tlie Avilderness, then it Avdll follow that the 
Essenes A\ere led to rep'ard this Angel-Messiah as the 
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antitype of the Taselial lainh, and to i\\peet that 
he must necessarily by his blood make an atonement 
for the souls of men, Aaron had done typically. 
"Wlietlier or not this can be ])roved to have been JAsenic 
do(‘trine, it was (*ertainly raulini(‘ doctrine. Tanl 
is the only one amonu' the authors of the Xi‘W Testa- 
ment ^(*ri])tures, who has introductMl the woi'd " alone- 
mentd and connected it with tin* atoiuMiu'nt inadi* by 
tlu* blood ol“ Christ, as t\pilltsl by the blood ol* tin* 
Ikischal lamb, which blood had bi^cii yc^arly shed since 
th(‘ exodus fi‘om Eeypt.^ 

In order to strenethen the preceding areunumts, 
whicdi conne(‘t J^teplien and Paul with the Kssenes, 
we shall now try to show that the leading <locti*ines 
and rites of the Essenes can best bt‘ explaint'd by their 
presumable ty])ical (*xplanation of tin* leeal sacrifu'cs. 
y( toner or later after the crucilixion the Esstmi** 
disci])les of Jesus must have l)elieved that by the bloody 
sacrifi(‘e of his death, as the incarnate* Anired ofOod, as 
the AnirehMessiah and antitype* of the Paschal lamb. Je-U'' 
had brought about the fullilmeiit or e*nd of the law. 

I nder diias'ilv Pivine guidance Mo-scs had ordeiasl 
the '-hivinu <»f the Pa^'^hal lamb a^ a ^len of tie* de*- 
hveran<*e troiu I.evpl. dial the luai-t^ ol bon- 

elae'c. From the'^t* pta.atii^t^s lite Christian I'.s^ene-' retail 
to have* arrived at the conclusion, that the* eleliveran<*e 
e)f the soul from its earthly house of bonduLm, liaan 
the bondau'e of sin and. ehaith, that the redem])tion 
wroi uht by the An^eel-i\b‘''^iah. by the (aaiciliesl Jvs\\< 
(diri'^t. must have* b(‘en typiiied by the* slaviuLf of the 
l\a''chal lamb. 1 ho'^e who belaAcd flc'^us to In* the* 
Anm‘l-Me*>'>iah could not opaib it a- a mere* cium<*e* 
<-oincide*nce that Je'sus had lu*e‘ii ('riuafaMh a^ Paid, 
and ju'ejbably many E^'^eaicN afhrmed, cont<‘mporancous!y 
with the* slaving ot the* annnal Pjischal lamb. Iltu^ the 
14tli Xi‘>an wu" re‘!iarde‘d a-^ hallo^ve.Ml b.y tee; law, which 
* K .Ui s, s-il . 1 C.*r. o 7. 
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they believed was ‘ ordained by angels in tlie hands of a 
mediator/ 

The Essenic Christians seem to have also believed that 
the criicilied Messiah had been likewise typified by the 
fiery serpent, since fire was the sjnnbol of the Spirit of 
God, brought by the Angel-Messiah, and since the abo- 
riginal symbol of the serpent connected the same with 
the serpent-formed lightning. The essentially Essenic 
Epistle of the Apostle Barnabas proves that the Chris- 
tian Essenes of the first century regarded the brazen 
serpent, tlie cross, and the Paschal lamb as types of the 
Messiah. The connection between Barnalias and Paul 
would lead us to expect that Paul follo^ved Essenic tra- 
dition when he applied to Jesus Christ the symbol of 
the Paschal lamb, and consequently gave to the cross a 
new symbohcal and sacrificial interpretation, of which 
there is not a trace in tlie Old Testament, or in the first 
three Gospels, which also do not refer to the brazen 
serpent. 

In this Essenic sense Paul could emphatically say, 
that he was ‘ determined not to know anything ' among 
the Corinthians ^ save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ 
For he regarded Christ as ^ the end of the law,’ who had 
become ‘ a curse for us ’ by having been crucified, which 
is a curse according to the law. The typical sacrifices 
of the law were no^v br(mght to an end. This the 
Essenes believed to have rightly foreseen during at least 
a century and a half before the coming of Christ. For 
this reason they had abstained from all bloody sacri- 
fices, as the Ptechabites had probably done before them. 

Philo, ivhose doctrinal principles are chiefly Essenic, 
and wdio was probably a Therapeut, explains tliat the 
offerings of frankincense on the golden altar wutliin the 
inner Temple were nume holy than the bloody sacrifices 
on the stone altar outside of it. The former figuratively 
showed our thankfulness ^for our rational i^pirit wdiich 
Avas fashioned after the arch ty pal model of the DiAune 
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image ; ’ both were ‘ symbols of tilings a])}>reciable by 
the intellect,’ and ^ the mystical meaning which is con- 
cealed beneath them must be investigated by those who 
are eager for truth in accordance with the rules of alle- 
gory.’ He states, that ^ the altar of God is the grateful 
soul of the wise man,’ and that ^ God looks not upon 
the victims as forming tlie real sacrifice, but on the 
mind and willingness of him who offers tliem.’ ‘Blood 
is a libation of life,’ so that bloody sacrifices typified tlie 
offering of self. Under the archty])al model of tlie 
Divine image Philo understands tlie Essenic Ano^el- 
Messiah, whom he designates as ‘ the true Highpriest ’ 
who ‘ has no participation in sin/ When men ‘ bring 
themselves ’ as an oflering to God, ‘ they are oflering the 
most perfect of all sacrifices.’ ^ Discerning the deeper 
and true sense of the letter, the Essenes had regarded 
it as their chief mission to prepare mankind for the 
coming of the atoning Angel-Messiah, for the Angel of 
God, who can ‘ pardon ’ transgressions, because God’s 
‘ Xame is in him,’ for the incarnate Angels vicarious 
and atoning death, and thus for the fulfilment of all, 
which was figurative, typical, and ])ro])]ietic in the 
bloody sacrifice^ of tlie law. A(*cording to the figura- 
tive interpi’otation of the law by tlie E-*'^enes, it im])lied 
that the law pointed to the self-sacrifice of the Mes.sianu! 
Higlipriest without sin. This symbolism Paul applies 
to Jesus as the Angel of Cfod, and antitype of the Paschal 
lamb, as ‘ our Passover.’ 

Christ redeemed us, or bought us off from the curse 
of the law, by resolving tosulfer the death on the ('ross, 
to become 'a (‘Ui>e for u*'/ so " that wi* might n‘(‘t‘ive 
tlu^ promises! ^‘spirit through faith.’ This faith came 
with Christ, and "has nothing to do’ with the law. 
The ]n’oini"'es to Abraham cannot b(‘ cancelled by 
the law given to Moses on Sinai. As to Moses so to 
Alwaham. tlie Angel of tlie Lord, Christ, tJie Angel- 
‘ * Oij til w!i<> S-A. 
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Messiah, had appeared. That Angel had redeemed 
Abraham ‘ from all evil/ had prevented the sacrifice of 
Isaac, and had, in the Name of the Lord, blessed ‘ faith- 
fid Alnmliain/ and all nations in his seed. In consequence 
of tliis Angehs voice from heaven, Abraliam sacrificed 
a lamb. To the allegorising Essene the Paschal lamb 
of Moses Avould seem to have pointed back to tlie lamb 
sacrificed, instead of Isaac, at tlie Angel’s command, 
and to have at the same time pointed foinvard to a 
future l>loody sacrifice, not of an animal, but of an 
incarnate Angel, of the same Angel of God Avho can 
‘ pardon ’ transgressions, or make an atonement, and 
who forbad tlie human sacrifice in the case of Isaac. This 
symbolism necessarily implied that the Angel-Messiah, 
as antitype of the lamb slain byAliraliam and by Moses 
as the true Paschal lamli, would offer himself to God. 

Pauhs doctrine of tlie atoning sacrilidal death of 
the Messiah is a simple development of the typically 
interpreted narrative about the lamb slain by Abraham 
and by Moses, and its connection Avith tlie Angel of 
God, Avho appeared in Jesus as Angel-Messiah, in order 
to be crucified as antitype of the Pasidial lamb. 

Before Christ ‘ our passover,’ or Paschal lamb, had 
been slain, before he had become ‘ a curse for us ^ by 
his crucifixion, Ave could not receiA^e ‘ the promise of the 
Spirit,’ or the ‘ promised Spirit through faith.’ When 
‘ Ave were yet Avithout strength, ’ that is Avithoiit the 
Sj)i]'it, AA liich did not come till after the crucifixion, ‘ in 
due time Christ died for the ungodly,’ and noAV^ ‘ being 
justified by lus blood, Ave shall be saved from Avrath 
through liim ; for, if Avhen AA^e Avere enemies, Ave Avere 
reconciled to God by the death of Ids Son, mmdi more, 
being reconciled, Ave shall be saved by his life; and 
not only so, but AA^e also joy in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by Avhom Ave have iioav received the 
atoueinent.’ 

The blood of the Messianic Paschal Lamb ^justifies' 
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and ‘ atones,’ and saves from Avrath, as tlie blood of 
the Mosaic Paschal lamb saved the Israelites from the 
avenging Angel, who can forgive transgressions or not 
do so, according to his willd 

This undeniable connection of Paul's doctrine of the 
atonement with an allegorical interpretation of the Old 
Testament, such as can only be proved to have prevailed 
among the Essenic, and thus the Therapeutic Jews, 
leads us to suppose that Paul may have drawn from an 
Essenic sour(*e. Tlie essentially genuine and Essenic^ 
Epistle of Barnabas leaves no doubt that the Paulinic 
do(*trine of tlie atonement Av^as that of the Christian 
Essenes. But independently of this testimony, some 
Essenic rites seem to point to the existence of such 
a do(*trine among tlie pre-Christian Essenes. 

The holy daily meal of the Essenes Avas preceded 
by the solemnity of a Avater baptism. The members of 
the secret society, avIio had SAvorn not to communicate 
a certain knoAAdedge to the uninitiated, appeared in 
their ‘ Avhite garments as if they AA^ere sa(*red,’ they 
Avent into the refectory " purified as into a holy temple,’ 
and pi’ayei’ was offered up before and after the sacred 
nu'aL It can only be compared Avith tlie Pa'^chal meal 
of the other JeAvs. Tlie bread figured in both, Avhilst 
among* the Essenes Avater took the place of the Avine at 
their meal on common days. But an e^pecaally sacred 
meal may be presumed to liaA^e been lield by the 
Essenes on the I4tli Xisan, and on this o(!casion the 
partaking* of the <*up AA’ith Avine may luiA'c been exirep- 
tionally ordained. As a similar exception to the rule, 
tin* 1 h(‘i’ap(‘nts weia* permitted to anoint themsel\'es 
i*x<a*[>tionally on tin* Sabbath-day, to mark its holiness. 
Sinre fin* Ksnoiuw iblt (‘onstrained by their principles 
not to '^lay tin* lamb ordained by the hnv, they would 
haA’e (*sj)ecial reason to giv^e a typical and Messianic 
significance to the bread and to the Avdne of the Jewish 

* 1 Cur. ii. 'Jj V. 7 ; dal. iii. C’C 14, 25; Bom. v. 0-11 ; Kx. xxiii. il. 
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Paschal fea^t, aufl to tfan.^init this siuiiilifaiice to tlie 
bread of their daily meal, all t!ie more if they had not 
a specially solemn meal on the 14th Xisan. 

The allegorising Essenes, especially the Tlierapeiits 
of Egypt, could not fail to connect the bread on their 
daily table with the twelve shewbread on ‘ the Lord’s 
table.’ Tliey were placed near the candle-stick, the 
form of which resembled a tree, so tlnit the candlestick 
could be regarded as a syml)ol of tlie tree of life and 
knowledge, which ‘ l^eai'eth fruit every moutli.’ Thus 
the twelve shewbread would be regarded as symbols of 
the yearly fruit of the tree of life. This symbolical 
meaning of the sheAvbread would lead the Es.senes to 
i-egard the daily bread on their table as a symbol of 
the bread of life, and thus of Christ, the Wisdom of 
God. This assumption is in so far confirmed by Philo 
and Josephus, both of whom were probably allied with 
the Essenes, iuasmucli as these writers of the first 
century connect tlie twelve shewbread with the twelve 
months of the year, and thus indirectly with the tree 
of life bearing fruit every month. To this interpre- 
tation seem also to point the otlier desiiiiuitions of the 
shewbread in Holy Writ, as ' tlie perjietual liread ’ or 
‘ food of God,’ or the ‘holy bread," which in the Syriac 
text is called ‘ the bread of the table of the Lord.’ In 
the Book of Proverbs the Wisdom of God (Christ) is 
recorded to say : ‘ Come, eat of my bread, and drink of 
the wine which I have mingled.’ ^ 

The Egyptians represented the tree of life as a 
palm, or as a mulberry fig-tree, the former of which 
has fresh shoots every month, whilst there are mul- 
berry figs every month."-^ The stem of the Egyptian 

' The two i'o-n-,s evidently referre.! to the si.\ .signs of the Zodiac in the 

upper and to those in the lower hemisphere. Prov, ix. 0. 

parable of the %-tree, wht>se time of figs was not yet come, 
though fruit was expected on it, seems to be best explained by the mulberry 
fig-tree. ^ ^ 
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tree of life was in ])re~Mosai(‘ times represented as 
connected with the %iire of tlie goddess Ilatlior, ‘ the 
eye of the sun,’ or of Xntpe, the expanse of heaven. 
In the time of the Ptolemies the tree of life and know- 
ledge was in Egypt represented by the ligiire of the 
Divine Wisdom, or Sophia, which formed the stem of 
the tree and dispensed to the souls of tlie de])arted the 
water of life and the fruit of tlie tree of life. At this 
time the Therapeuts wei-e estalihshed near Alexandria ; 
and then were eom])osed in this city, jirobubly under 
Essenic influence, the Apocrypha of the Septuagint or 
scriptures of hidden wisdom. In one of them, in the 
Book Ecclesiastic us, the isdom described as palm-tree 
and vine, that is, as tree of life, is recorded to say : 
‘ Come unto me, all ye that be desirous of me, and fill 
yourselves with my fruits ; for my memorial is sweeter 
than honey, and mine inheritance than the honeycomb. 
They that eat of me shall yet be hungry, and they 
that drink of me shall yet be thirsty.’ ^ 

In Hebrew, to make an alliance or covenant, or to 
eat, is expressed Ijy a similar term, for ‘ bara,” to eat, 
forms the root of ' berith,' or covenant. In this sense, 
the eating of the sheAvbread, or perpetual bread, by the 
jiriests, is designated as a ‘ memorial ' and an ^ ever- 
lasting covenant.’ Xot only was bread and wine brought 
forth by Melchisedec when he blessed Abraham, but it 
was offered to God and eaten before him by Jethro and 
the ciders of Israel, and some, at least, of the mourning 
Israelites broke bread and drunk ‘ the cup of <‘onso- 
lation ’ in remembrance of the de])arted. " to (‘omfort 
them for the dead.’ ^ A ucav (*ov(aiaut ’ was announciHl 
bv Jeremiah for a future day, wlien God would write 
his law in tlie hearts, Avhen all shall know God, and 
when he will forgive iniquity and no longer remember 
sin. Looking for allegr)ries, the IX>enes would connect 

^ Eccliis. xxiv. 10-21. 

Lev, x.\iv. 5-0 ; Hus. ix. t ; Jer.xvi. 7 ; xxx\. 51 -51. 
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this new and atoning covenant with tlie reign of the 
Angel-Messiali whom they expected, with the Angel of 
the Lord who can pardon transgression. To those 
Essenes who regarded Jesus as tlie Angel-Messiah, 
Jesus Christ was the incarnation of tlie Divine Wisdom 
who distributes the heavenly manna, the bread of life. 
If the Essenes, like Paul, identilied Christ with ^ the 
Wisdom of God,’ it followed that Clirist, or the Wisdom 
of God, must in a figurative sense be eaten and drunk, 
in accordance with the Books of Proverbs and Ecclesias- 
ticus, and Egyptian representations. 

Only in tliis figurative sense, and in connection with 
this Hebrew-Egyptian symbolism, Jesus can have said, as 
according to the fourth Gos[)el lie lias said, that his 
flesh is ^ the living bread whi(‘h came down from 
heaven,’ and that Avhosoever shall eat thereof shall not 
die ; but that he that shall not ‘ eat the flesh of tlie son 
of man and drink his blood ’ has not ‘ eternal life,’ and 
Jesus will not ‘ raise him up at the last day.’ ^ Whether 
Jesus really has spoken these words, and why the first 
Evangelists should have kept them in secret, depends 
upon the question, whether Jesus regarded himself as 
antitype of the Paschal Lamb, and his death as the 
atoning and vicarious sacrifice whidi would essentially 
change the relation between God and man. For ac- 
cording to the above narrative, Jesus also said that he 
would give his flesh as heavenly bread ‘ for the life of 
the world.’ 

Unless we have failed to prove that the Essenes and 
Therapeuts expected an Angel-Messiah, and that many 
regarded Jesus as the incarnation of the same, we are 
now permitted to assume that tlie Essenes would hold 
the * angels bread ’ to have be(‘ome flesh and blood in 
Jesus Christ, that they would believe, as Paul did, that 
tlie Paschal bread broken by Jesus, had become ‘ the 
communion of the bfidy of Christ,’ the cup blessed had 

* John vi. 4S-oS. 
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l)ecome ‘ the coinmiuiion of the l)lood of Christ/ This 
assumption is eoiifirmed by Clement of Alexandria, to 
whom the ancient doctrines of tlie Tlierapeuts in and 
near tluit (dty must liave been well known, and who 
thus interprets the Passover of tlie Christians: ‘The 
blood points out to us the Word, for as rich blood the 
Word (that is, Christ) has been infused into life .... 
the Word Himself, the beloved One, our nourish er, 
hath slied His own blood for us, to save humanity . . . ; 
the flesh fiLnirutively i-e])resents to us the Holy Sj)irit,’ 
and thus ‘the Lord who is S])irit and Word,’ ^ 

Without sanctioning the Essen ic views about the 
Angel-Messiah, and his sacrificial diaith as antitype of 
the Paschal lainl>, which expe(*tations Jesus seems to 
have opposed, he must have referred to his ap]n’oa(‘h' 
ing death, when for the last time, and as he had 
heartily longed to do, he partook of the Paschal lamb 
Avith his disciples. We may presume that the acci- 
dental coincidence of the Passover Feast Avith his death, 
led Jesus to refer on this, his Last Supper, to the 
liberation of Israel from the Egyptian house of bon- 
daw, of Avhi(di the Paschal lamb, at that time insti- 
tilted Ava> the 'memorial,' Thi-> connection might have 
further led him to suggest, that the Mosaic Exodus 
Avas a parallel to the liberation of mankind from that 
spiritual bondage, against Avdiich Jesus had protested 
by Avord and deed, by an obedience unto death. In 
this sense Jesus could connect his approaching death, 
not Avith the Paschal lamb Avhich he liad just eaten, and 
Avhi(‘h on that same 1 4th Xisaii Moses had ordered to 
be annualH' slain IbtlU Aa^ars ago, but Avith the hlxa’a- 
tion of Lrac‘1 Avhi(‘h folloAved it on tin* loth Xi'^an, on 
the day Avhen Jesus Avas to be ('rucifu'd. 

If the new, the spiritual and atoning covenant 
announced by Jeremiah Avas the kingdom of heaven 
A\diich Jesus liad (‘Oine to establish on earth, he might 
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have compared it with tlic * ineiuorial,' nicmorial-feast, 
or covenant instituted l)y tlie eternal Wisdom of God, 
represented in pre-Christian times as distributing celes- 
tial food and drink to the souls of men. Eegarding 
the Divine covenant made Avitli Moses as a type of the 
new covenant, and since the former Avas syinbohsed by 
blood, and thus by the symbol of the soul, by ‘ the 
blood of the C0A*eiiant, AAdiich the Lord hath made,’ 
Jesus could not fear to be misunderstood if he called 
that neAv coA^enant Avdiich he brouglit ‘ the Xcav Testa- 
ment (or coA^enant) in my blood.’ ^ Jesus could say 
this AAUthout cA^eu indirectly suggesting that his death 
AA’-as typified by the slaying of the Paschal lamb, that 
the blood of the yearly slain lamb points to his blood, 
Avhich the folloAving day Avoiild be slied on the cross, in 
consequence of a presumable affixing of Ids body by 
nails instead of ropes according to Eoman custom. 
What Jesus is said to liaA^e commanded Avas to be done 
not in remembrance of his deatli only, but of his fife. 
As bread A\ms eaten at the burial of the dead, and ‘ the 
cup of consolation ’ Avas partaken l)y Israelites ‘ to com- 
fort them for the dead,’ so Jesus may have commanded, 
and Ave belicA^e that he did so command, his disciples 
and folloAvers to eat bread and drink Avine, as they had 
just done at the PassoA-er, but to do so henceforth in 
remembrance of him. 

Jesus coidd not designate himself as ‘ the PassoA^er 
or Paschal lamb, slain for us, as Paul calls him, Avithout 
admitting the DiAuiie sanction of his death on the cross, 
nor without thereby implying that his death AA^as to be 
an event which Avould essentially change the relations 
between God and man. Since no possible types in the 
Old Testament could be referred to an atoning IMessianic 
death, since eA^en the allegorising Targum did not so 
interpret tlie isolated passage in the Book of Isaiah 

' Ex. xxiv. 8; IleUr. ix. ID, 20; Matt xxvi. 28; Bom. iii, 24, 25; 
1 Cor. xi. 25. 
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about tlie suneriii<j;’s of tlie servant of God, Jesus could 
not have left his disciples in igiKn^auce or doul)t as to 
the importance of his death. The knowled^^e of the 
atoning death of Jesus as antitype of the Paschal lamb, 
‘ according to the Scriptures,’ might liave prevented 
Judas Isc'ariot from betraying innocent blood, and 
certainly would have ])reveiited his atteiupt to atone 
for his crime by suicide. We saw tliat the first three 
Gospels are silent with regard to the ^fessianic antitype 
of the Pasclial lain!), and the recorded prayer of Jesus 
in Gethseinane, and his words (m the cross, seem even 
to exclude the belief of Jesus that his death on the 
cross was divinely a]>pointed as means of salvation. 

Yet Paul solemnly states, that a new sacrament has 
been instituted by Jesus, instead of the Paschal rite, 
and that this fact has been communicated to him in 
some mysteiTOUs manner by the Lord.’ He asserts 
that Hhe Lord Jesus, in the night when he was be- 
trayed, took bread, and pronounced the thanksgiving, 
brake it, and said : This is my body, which is given for 
you, tluit do in remembrance of me. After the same 
manner (he took) also the cup after supper and said: 
And this cup is the new Testament in my blood, that do 
ve, as often a^ ve drink it, in remembrance of me. For 
as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
show the Lord's death till he come.' ^ 

Paul accepted and applied to Jesus, as we tried to 
show, the Essenic doctrines about Christ as the Angel- 
Afessiah, and about his atoning deatli as Lamb of God, 
witli whicli dfK'trines that alxmt the Last Su])per is 
in<(^parably conn(‘ct(sb The carlit^>t account of the 
Last J^upjier, as (*nntaincd in the First Epistles to the 
Corintldan^, i'^ repeated literally in the (xospel uft(,*r the 
Paulinic Evangidi^-t T.uke. a^ if no other than Paul's 
authority could be claimed for it. Taike di'^tinguishes 
between tlie Pa^-'ovm’ and the new saerament, which 

’ ] O.-r. xi. Ha '23 ; cr^nip. Luke .xxii. 1 ^, 2 “. 
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Matthew and Mark do not. Tiie fourth Go.s])el does not 
say, but implies that Jesus introduced a new institu- 
tion. This omission, all tlie more important because 
the Gospel after John is tlie Gospel of the Lamb of 
God, we have explained by the impossibility to har- 
monise the different dates about the crucifixion in the 
first three Gospels and in the fourth Gospel respec- 
tively. 

Assuming that what Paid had received about the 
Lord's Supper had been communicated to him by one 
or more organs of tlie Essenic secret tradition,^ he 
might have designated this communication as come to 
him from ‘the Lord/ because it harmonised with the 
voice in his heart, with the Father s revelation of his 
Son in him on his way to Damascus. Pauls narrative 
about the Last Supper, hke that about the resurrection, 
seems to liave been the souix^e of all parallel notices in 
the Gospels. The Apostle’s accounts were certainly 
written some time l^efore the composition of the earliest 
Gospels transmitted to us, and probably al 30 ut eighteen 
years after his conversion to the faith of Stephen whom 
we have connected witli the Esseni(* Therapeiits of 
Alexandria. What we may now call the Essenic inter- 
pretation of the reported institution of the Last Supper, 
whether strictly historical or not, had become firmly 
estabhshed in many Christian Churches before Paul 
wrote his account of it. 

The Apostles could believe his narrative to be based 
on a historical fact in the sense in which Essenes distin- 
guished a literal and a higher figurative meaning of 
the Scriptures. It was for tlie Essenes not enough to 
know what words Jesus did actually pronounce on this 

Xhirin^ the three years spent in Arabia, after his conversion by Ananias 
(the Essene) to the Christian-Essenic faith, Saul niav have passed through 
the Es^nic noviciate of three years, as Josephus seems to have done with 
Ban us. As initiated Essene Paul would have been bound bv oath not to 
speak ^the hidden wisdom’ to others than 'the perfect or initiated. 
(1 Cor. ii. 6, 7.) ^ 
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and on otlier o(‘(‘asion^, tlioy al^o lield it ncH*es<iary to 
find out wliat liis words wiav nioant to imply to thoso 
who had been initiated into tlie mystcaaes of alle^n)ri(‘al 
Scripture interpretation, liow Irom the dead letter the 
quickening sj)irit has to l)e dev(‘loped. "rh(\se conccf)- 
tions would ne(‘essarily Uaid those Kssem^s who believial 
in Jesus as the re[)resentative of their do<‘ trines, to 
attribute to him words, possibly s])oken in secret, whieli 
im])lied what tliey fi‘lt eonviiieed was iu liis mind, when 
he sf)oke to tin* ])eo]>l(^ in ])arabl(‘s only, and wlnai ev(‘n 
Ids disci])l('s wen^ una]>le to undl‘r'^^and all tlie inystcaaes, 
wlu(*li sliould afterwards ])(» r(*vealed to tluan. I'ln^se 
recorded woials of Jesus, laM'orded by I>s(»n(\s, l)nt wl)i<*h 
they may nevei* have lieard liiin sp(‘ak, wen^ to 1)(* tin* 
, medium of conveying tlie metluxl of s])iritually diM-ern- 
ing the more perfect doctrine of Christ, " the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven.’ 

Philo, and probably all the initiated Essenes in 
pre-Christian times, had enlarged the meaning of the 
I'ecorded words of Closes, of Psalmists, and of Prophets, 
in order to make them point, in a<a‘ordan(‘e witli their 
assumed liidden nu*aning, to tlio E^^eni^* doctrine'' <»f 
the Anifel-Mi's^iah. Sooner or latm’ the E^^ene-^ (“on- 
nected with the latter lii'^ atoning (haitli a*- antityjie of 
the Paschal lamb, and liis resurrection as antitype of 
the Paschal omer on the third day after it. These two 
Mosaic institutions, by what was written about tliem, 
certainly did not jioint typically to tlie future, the one 
to Messiah s dixith, the other to Ins resurr(*ction. Yet 
they W(‘rc proliably by f,'"'cnc>. and < crtainly by Paid, 
lield to convey the tiaitli by -ngge-ting it to ^n.-h to 
whom in luturc atres it Avoiild In* gi\<‘n to " di^<a*rii the 
l.ord*'' body,' to ngard tlic cl«‘ath of Jc'^us a'^ the antitype 
of the Paschal lamb, and thu> tlm Pa^-lial lamb *ds h 
divinely iii'^titutcd ^ymbed ot tlio Angel-^Icssiali s sacri- 
ficial death as the Eamb *>f Cod. 

Paul seem- to have < oniidently believed during the 
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fir^f y(‘ai’^ after hi'' to the faitli of Stephen, 

tliat luifl re('()i:iii'^<al the ]\Ie->iani<' <'onooptioiis of 

the I>^ene>. tliat lie did reveal hiiii-i'lf as the Angel- 
^res>iah and Land) <>f (Tod. althotii»li nut to tlie people, 
yet to tln'jse to Avhoin it was uiven to know ‘the 
mysteries of the kinp*dom of luaiviai/ and that he, as 
antitype of the Pa^ehal land), had iiistituted a new 
saerament in the ])laee of tlie Passover, and in con- 
nection with lii-s atoneineiit hy * the hlood of his cross/ 
Pan! may also liave for a time believed tliat this was 
the doeti’ine of (/hri^t Avliieh th(‘ Apostles kept in secret, 
its publieatioii l)einL»' Ibi-hidthm ])v tlic chiefs of the 
Jcovish Chiireh. ]hit ahvady his mysterious meeting 
Avith Peter, and still more, the four which he inspired 
in all the Apostles at Jerusalem, notwithstanding the, 
conciliatory conduct of Barnabas, must have convinced 
Paul that Jesus had not saTictioued the typical refer- 
ence of the Pasuliul lamb and of tlie Pasidud omer to 
himself as to the Angel-Messiali Avhom only Esscnes 
expected. Paul must have known, tliat Jesus had not 
been crucified, contemjiorauoously w ifli therascliallamb,. 
on the 14th, but on the 15th Xisan, so that tliere-vvasno 
liistorical foundation at all for the typical scheme of 
Paul, which he seems to have received through the 
Therapeuts, to whom Stephen belonged. 

The Essenic doctrine of Christ which Paul promul- 
gated could be developed from the Old Testament by 
a figurative interpretation of tlie same, such as the 
following : 

The Angel of the Lord, and therefore Christ, the 
spiritual Eock which followed the Israelites, can pardon 
the transgressions of men, for God's ‘ INLaine ’ or Spirit is 
in him, whilst it had been withdrawn from mankind. 
Because Jesus is the incarnation of the sin-removing, 
the atoning Angel, therefore ‘ tlie body ’and ‘the blood’ 
of Je.sus Christ, that is, the incarnate ‘ Wisdom of God,’ 
constitutes tlie first ‘ temple of the Holy Ghost ’ after 
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the fall of Adam. Wlmsoever l)ulievos tld'^, renave^ 
tlie same spirit, Christ dwells in liim l)y laith, and such 
a believer becomes also a temple of God, for the ^Spirit 
of God dwells in him a<iain since Christ lias brouj^ht 
it back from heaven. ]^y the quickening or lifegiving 
spirit whicli Jesus, as ‘ tlie man from heaven,’ as the 
Angel of God, has broiiglit to mankind; by the first 
manifestation of such flesh and l)lood as (*an iiih(*rit tluj 
kingdom of Cfod ; by Him wlio, Son of David and as 
Son of CTO(b was tile first ])!'()of that muortal (*an put 
on immortality' ; by ‘ the lirstfruits of them that shaqi ' 
a transformation of liuman nature lias takiui phn'c. 
Henceforth mankind forms Oiie mystical liody, for 
God’s Spirit is now potentially in every man, sim*e tlu* 
incarnate and anointed Angel has lu’oiight tliose m^ar 
who were afar oft* so long as tliey had not this sjuritual 
link, which constitutes the real presence of Christ. 

The manna in the Avilderness was the symbol of tlie 
^ angels’ food,' of the spiritual sustenance of man, of 
the poAver Avhicli creates conscience. The fruit from tlie 
tree of life and knoAvledge, the lu'ead and Avater of life, 
comes to him from Avilliout. AvlieiU'C Christ Jesus, the 
Angel of God and Ih'ead of Life, lia'> brought it. Tlie 
mystical breaking of bread, the eating t)f bi'ead before 
the Lord, refers to this bread from heaven ; and the 
bread in the hand of the priest, as once the Pascluil 
Iwead in the hand of Jesus, symbolises the extraneous 
source of the souls sustenain^ed In a similar sense the 
incarnate Angel is the tree of life, the vine Avhich Go<l 
ha.s planted, and the lii’e-giving esxuK'e rises from tlu^ 
DiAUiie root through the vim‘ to the iu-anches. In the* 
unity of that mysterious vital force avITuL wa^^ believed 
to have an aii^oluti^ly non-niatmaal origin, root, vimg 
and branches are one. In all men is Chi*ist Jesus, in 
the same sen^e that Gorl the Father i^ in Him wlm is 

^ Tn this pfre*'' lir*e' a true lufauing': ‘Ah in the 

hand, so in tho hrart,* 
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tlie Sou of CtO( 1 ‘ according to the S]urit of Holiness,’ 
whilst according to the flesh lie is the Sou of David. 
By his s]')iritualised flesh, whicdi was only ‘ like’ sinful 
flesh, by flesh with God's Spirit, the incarnate Angel of 
God has liroiiglit about a reconciliation of the world with 
God, the spiritual atonement, the righteousness of God. 

At the time of the crucifixion of Jesus the Holy 
Ghost was not yet come. This was the Paiilinic, and 
we may now venture to say, the Essenic, doctrine of 
Christ. If the direct connection has been sufficiently 
proved between the Paulinic doctrine of the atonement 
and the Old Testament-doctrine of tlie atoning Angel of 
God, who was incarnate in Jesus, the Angel-Messiah, 
then it follows conclusively that Jesus cannot have 
sanctioned the doctrine of the atonement by his blood, 
without at the same time revealing himself as the 
anointed Angel, as Angel-Messiah, of Avhich doctrine 
tliere is no trace in the Scriptures before the Captivity, 
nor in the first tliree Gc^spels. Although Jesus regarded 
himself only as the anointed ]\[an, and in this sense as 
the Messiah, he may yet probably have l)een led by the 
chance-circumstance of his ('ruciiixion taking ])lace 
during the Passover, to institute a new Paschal or 
Easter rite. We believe that he did so, and that he 
connected it with, though he did not sid)stitute it for, 
the Mosaic Paschal rite. But we may confidently 
assert that Jesus, if he has instituted a new sacrament, 
he did not thereby, or by any word or intended inter- 
pretation of the same, wish to convey that his ap- 
proaching death was the antitype of the Paschal lamb, 
a sin-removing, atoning, and vicarious saci*ifi<fial death, 
of which the Paschal lamb was by God intended as a 
sj'mbol. 

The mission of Jesus on eartli was not finished on 
the llth Nisaip when tlie Paschal lamb was slain and 
by him eaten with his discijiles ; but on the 15th Nisan, 
on the same day of the year when Moses led the 
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<'liil(lreii of Israel out of die lioiulaui^ of l\eypt. Jesus 
wished to ])Ut an eud to tlie spiritual l)oiida;L>e of Israel 
and of mankind, lie jiointed out to man Ids freedom 
to be(*ome a (dtizen of tlie kingdom of heaven, vvhi(‘li 
the Seribes and I^hailsees had shut up by takine* away 
the key of knowledu’e, by their prevcaitinu', instead of 
fostering by word and deed, the eonvietit)n that the 
H])irit of God is in man. 

Jesus has indircM*tlv ju^fte-^ted a;jaiii^t the l^^enie 
chx'trine of the Anunl-.Me^''iah, by hi" riMuark dial »lohn 
the baptist or lA"t*ne did not belong to tlu‘ kingdom 
of lieaven. Thi" kiiigHlonu the rule of the Spiril otAbxl 
in and through mam John regarded as futuiaa though 
near, Jesus as being alrc^ady (‘ome. as l)t^ing like the 
Word of God near to mam that is. in his lieart that lu? 
may do it; and Paul testilied that it had not eoiue till 
after the atoning saeritieial death of Christ. From this 
and from other Avords of Jesus I'ceorded in tlie first 
three Gospels, it follows that Jesus must have j)rotested 
against the Essenie denial ot the presenee oi the Spirit 
of God in man and in all ages, of whi(*h doctrine that 
of the atimement is the necessary cou^epiuanae It it 
had entered tlie mind of anyom* to <'ouccive. beibre tin* 
crucilixion of Je^U", that the Holy (tIio'sI would not In* 
o'iven to mankind till after the sacrihcial death <>1 the 
Messiali, after the glorifieation ol Jesu", as tlie fourth 
Gosfiel asserts, in harmony Avdth PauTs tem hing, tlien 
auainst su{*h a doctrine would Jesus have solemnly 
])rotested. 

The douma of Je<us wa" tliat which \< <‘ontainiMl in 
the Sermon on tlu‘ Mount. Hi" wa^ the deed. 

The s])iritual union and communion between man 
and his (bod : thi*> spiritual at-om'-ment \< the atonement 
or I'eeonciliation <if which it can be said that we liavt^ 
re(*eived it by Je"Us (.’hri<t. ina"mu(*h as tin' man Jesus 
of Xazareth,\vhoni God Mui" anoint<*d with tin*. Holy 
CHiost and with pcweiu has lirst clearly and fully 
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atonement of Jc'^us Chi'ist is the eovenant of a "ood 
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eoii^eience with God. 
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Tlie ronvert to tlie faitli of Stephen became the 
proclaimer of Jesus as the Ane'el-Messiah whom no 
other Jews tlian the Essenes and Therapeuts expected. 
Paul's d(K*trine about Christ was not that which was 
sanctioned l)y Jesus and by tlie Ajiostles whom he had 
(diosen. John the Bajitist or Essene, the xLshai or 
batlier, and tlierefore called Assai or Essai, as Philo 
called the Essenes, did not recaionise Jesus as Him that 
should come, that is, accordino^ to Essenic interpretation 
of Scripture, as the xVnnebMessiah. Yet John paved 
the way fur the appH(*ati(ni of that iieAV doctrine to 
Jesus by Stephen and Paul. The Pa])tist believed that 
the promised Messiah who should come after him would 
be an incarnate Anuel and would baptize men with the 
Ibjly Ghost. So little did he think it jiossible that the 
Spirit of God was already in man kind that, years after 
his death, disciples of his had not even heard that there 
is a Holy Ghost. No disciples of John were by him 
prepared to understand how Jesus and contemporaries 
of his could by the Spirit of God be enabled to drive 
out devils. Put some disciples of John or Essenes, 
after the death of John and of Jesus, believed in the 
latter as the Aiigel-Messiah, and therefore expected the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost. These Essenes were the 
forerunners of Paul. 

Following in the footsteps of Stephen whom he had 
seen stoned to death, Paul taught that Jesus was the 
Angel Avdio had been with the Fathers in the wilderness, 
the spiritual Rock who liad followed them. According 
to Paul s Gospel the Holy Ghost was sent by God to 
luanklud in ctjU'^e^pieiice of the atoning, sacrilicJal, and 
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\i(*ari(>iis di-utli of Je-^us Christ, I’aul doi'^ not refer to 
tlie IVuteeostal miracle, Avhich is narrated in tlu‘ Acts 
(of Luke, his fellow-AVoi‘ker^). hut liecertainly heliev’ed in 
tlie miracle wliicli lie asserts to have liafipened fifty days 
before the Pentecost. Paul taiio'lit that Jesus was 
crucified as the antitype of the Paschal Lamb, and tluit 
lie rose from the dead ‘the third day a(*(M)rdina' to the 
^^criptures,' tliat is, as antitype of th(‘ Pa^^chal omer con- 
taininjjf the iirst ripened liarley wliicli wa^^ waved ))(‘lo)*e 
the Lord on tlie 1 fth Xi^an, iifty days before the day 
of Pentecost. 

Between the ([o(‘trine^ of Jesus and those ol‘ Paid 
there was not the same fundamental diHerern'e as 
between the doi'trines (^fJesu^and th(.)M.^ of John the 
Bajitist, although the latter and Paul bnth r(‘presente<l 
Essenic doctrines, especially that of the Angel-Mr^ssiah, 
Avhich Jesus had not sanctioned. BeiaiusePaul believed 
that the kingdom of heaven Avas come, because lie 
recognised the spirit of God among the Gentiles as 
aiming the Jcavs, therefore tlie twelve Apostles rccog- 
nised him as a clioseii organ of the Spirit (.>f (dod, and 
thus as a IblluAvei* of Je^ii^. They beheve<l and taught 
that Je'^us Ava-^ tlie (Airi^t, tlie Son nf the living (ThI. 
liecau^e the man had by < ^od been anointed 'with 

the Holy Ghost and Avith power,* had been madt* Christ. 
But Paul believed and taught, a^ Stephen had done 
before him, that Jesus was for quite another reason the 
Son of God according to tlie Spirit of Holiness, because 
he Avas the risen incarnate .\.nged of Go<b Avho (U’eated the 
Avorld, the man from heavtai, tlu‘ AngelAIe^'^iah, whom 
only the Ks^eiies among tln‘ Jew^ cxpiM-ted. 

In spite of the e*-‘^(*ntial dilhiaar'e of tin* dnririiic 
about the pm'son (d‘ Christ. ]*aul could and di<l agi'ee 
Avith the lather A[>ostlos in thi*', thal tlu‘ only foun- 
dation of the Kingdom of God is tin* Spirit of God. 
Simon Jonah, that is, Simon the dove, the symbol <d 
the S[)irit. he who A^ai" abo called Peter the Book, tin* 
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Apostle whose name referred to the spirit and to the 
ruck, to the spiritual Rock, was moved by that Spirit 
of God when he made Ids p’reat confession about Jesus 
being tlie Clirist, the Son of the Living God, who pro- 
mised to build his Clnirch on this spiritual foundation, 
on this spiritual rock. Paul acknowledged that the 
same ‘spiritual rock’ is Christ. 

The doctrine of the anointed Angel, of the man 
from heaven, the Creator of the AVU)rld, the doctrine ot 
tlie atoning sacrificial death of Jesus by the blood of 
his cross, the doctrine of the Messianic antitype of the 
Paschal lamb and of the Paschal omer, and thus of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ ‘ the tliird day accord- 
ing to the Scriptures,’ — these doctrines of Paul, which 
can with more or less certainty be connected with the 
Essenes, could not be and were not recognised by the 
twelve Apostles. It be(;omes almost a certainty that 
Eusebius was right in surmising, that Essenic writings 
liave been used by Paul and the Evangehsts. Not 
Jesus, but Paid is the cause of tlie separation of the 
Jews from the Christians. 
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APOLLOS AXD THE ESSENES. 

Introduction — The Cliri^tolop^y of the Kpisjtle to tlie Hebrews — ‘ The Hijrh- 
priest of our confession ’ — Conclusion, 

JntrodHvtion. 

The ‘ Epistle to the Hel)rews ' is said to liave been like- 
Avise inscribed ‘ to tlie Alexandrians/ and it seems to 
liave in view the Chnrcli at Alexandria, to whieli its 
probable author, Apollos, belonged. In tlie neiglibour- 
liood of Alexandria the Egyptian Essenes or Therapeuts 
liad tlieir settlements, and witli tliese Greek-speaking 
Jews, Grecians or Hellenists, we have (‘onne<Hed Philo, 
and Stephen, the forerunner of Paul. The (‘onnetHion 
of Apollos witli Paul render^ it probalde at tlie outset 
that the f irmer, the eloipient and zealous Jew 
Alexandria, stood likewise in eonneetion with tlie Thera- 
peuts. All we know about Apollos harmonise^ Acith the 
eharacteristic features of the author of this E[)istle, f )r 
Avhich reason, Qyev siiu'C Luther, many Hililieal inter- 
jireters have regarded Apollos as its (*om]joser. This 
hypothesis re(*eiAXs a ncAv eonfirniation from tAV'o re- 
jiorted facts, that Apollos Ava^ a disei])h‘ of John, or 
an Ess(‘ne. and that the Epi^tU* to the HcLrews i-s by 
Eusebius ('spe<*ially mentioned among tho''(‘ S(u■ipture'^ 
of Avhieh lie regarded it 'highly ]>rol)able ' that they 
stood in direct eonneetion Avith the Avrittmi tradition of 
the Therapeut^. 

The Therapeuts distinguished a figurative from a 
literal interpretation (J* tin* < )ld T(‘stament. 'fheir deeper 

\i 
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knowledge or gnosis we may identify with ^ tlie more 
perfect way of God,' in which Aqnila and liis wife in- 
structed Apollos. Tlie latter liaving known only ^ tlie 
baptism ofJolin/like liim seems not to have recog- 
nised in Jesus tlie Angel-Messiah, whom all the Initiated 
among tlie Essenes expected. But the initiation in the 
mysteries of tradition, by Aqiiila and Priscilla, taught 
Apollos the disciple of John, that Jesus was the expected 
Angel-Messiali. Being ^ fervent in the spirit ’ Apollos 
had ‘ taught accurately about Jesus,' except that he 
knew only the baptism of John, that is, he had taught 
only within the range of the Baptist's teaching, but hav- 
ing been taught ‘ the way of God more accurately,' or 
‘ the more perfect way of God,’ — he knew and preached 
‘ that Jesus is the Christ.' 

As in the Acts ^ tlie more perfect ' doctrine, taught 
by Aquila to Apollos, is contrasted to the doctrine of 
John the Baptist, so in the Epistle to the Hebrews ^ the 
more perfe(‘t ’ doctrine is contrasted to the ‘ elementary 
doctrine of Christ.’ " Tlierefore we will leave the elemen- 
tary doctrine of Christ and turn to the perfect ' doctrine, 
or ^ to perfection.’ ^ In this Epistle the writer contrasts 
with the ^ weak ' and unprotitable law of Moses, which 
‘ has done nothing towards pei'fection,’ the coA^enant of 
Abraham, which according to Paul was confirmed ^ of 
God in Christ/ A{X*ordingly Aquila and also his wife 
PrisGIla must have been initiated in the more perfect 
doctrine of Christ, whidi went beyond ^ the baptism of 
John, and referred to the baptism with the Holy Ghost 
by the Angel-Messiah. Since a similar deeper kuoAv- 
ledge or gnosis, based on a figuratiA^e interpretation of 
Scripture, Avas transmitted by the Therapeuts, Ave are 
led to surmise tliat Aquila and Priscilla may have be- 
longed to tile Therapeuts, Avho alone admitted women to 
tlie initiation in their mysteries, and Avhom Eusebius 
identifie'^ witli the Christians of the Apostolic age. 

' Actsxyiu. 24-2G; v. 12: Heb. vi. 1. 
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A Targiimist and Gi’eek translator of the r)l(l Testa- 
ment, called Onkelos, Ankilas, Akilas, or Aquila, w)io, 
like the Aquila of the Acts, was from Pontus, is said to 
have been lu'ought up by Rabbis in Jerusalem and to 
have been the contemporary of Gamaliel the elder a))d of 
the Apostles. Prom Pontus also was the Aquila who in- 
structed Apollos in a deeper knowledge or gnosis, which 
we may connect with the hereditary Targumistic lore. 
The identity of these two Aquilas is therefore highly 
probable. The Targum called after Onkclos or Aciuila, 
though he was not the author of it, has been distinctly 
traced to Babylon, where it was collected, revised and 
edited, and it is distinguished from tliat called after 
Jonathan, composed in Judtea.^ 

Since the doctrine about Christ in the Epistle to tlie 
Hebrews can be proved to be the Essenic-Pauhnic 
doctrine about the Angel-Messiah, Apollos, the pupil of 
Aquila (the Therapeut ?) if he wrote this Epistle, must 
have connected ‘ the more perfect doctrine of Christ,’ to 
which he refers, with the secret tradition, deeper know- 
ledge or gnosis of the Therapeuts, wliicl) Paul liatl 
proniulgated and Apollos developed. Such a doctrinal 
development of Paulinic doctrine?? as Ls contained in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews renders it highly proba])h\ 
if not certain, that Apollos, of whom Paid writes that 
he watered what the Apostle had planted, is the author 
of this Epistle. We shall regard him as such. Put if 
the tradition l)e preferred that Paid himself is its 
author, our argument would be all tlie stronger, that 
the doctrinal system of tliis E])istle cannot be se})avatod 
from Esseuie tradition, with whh'h we have oouiuHied 
Paul. This Apostle also iiiiglit have wiatteu the pas- 
sage in this Epistle about the elemeiitaiy doctrine of 
Christ and the more perfect doctrine, deeper know- 
ledge or gnosis, since he wrote to the Thmians that his 
Go.S])el and the preaching of Jesus Christ centred in 

' DeutscL, in Sniitli's Diitlonanj of the Bihhj * \k 

k2 
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Uhe mystery’ which had been kept in secret, or in 
silence, since the world began. 

We regard the Church to which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is addressed, ])robably that of Alexandria, un- 
like that of Antioch, as essentially free from the Gentile- 
excluding bondage of the law. The majority of its 
members we hold to have been universalist Therapeuts, 
Avho were in danger of falling into, the snares of a 
narrower Judaism, presumably that of the Palestinian 
Essenes, for these insisted on the exclusion of the Gen- 
tiles. Barnabas, who probably belonged to those 
Levites who had become Essenes, is said to have tauglit 
in Alexandria. As Paul opposed his fellow-worker 
Barnabas in Antioch, so Apollos seems to have opposed 
Barnabas and his followers in Alexandria for a similar 
reason. The Epistle is certainly written before the de- 
struction of tlie Temple, which is described as existing. 
How early it Avas composed cannot be determined. The 
peculiar principles of the Alexandrian Church harmo- 
nised with those of the Therapeuts. 


The Chnstology of the Ejnstle to the Hebrews, 

According to Philo’s writings, ‘ the eternal Word ’ 
is the archtype of Humanity. Man is created in the 
image ot the eternal M ord, and this Divine Word is 
more ancient than creation. The M ord is not only a 
spiritual power which God uses as ‘ a rudder,' but a 
celestial being, the personal ‘ Son ' of God, the heavenly 
Highpriest, tlie Angel-Messiah of the Essenes and 
Therapeuts. It is only through the mediation of angels 
and therefore of the Angel of God, that men can become 
^ sons ot God. ‘ The perfect man ’ is " the image and 

tile torm of the Divine Word, lie belongs to ‘ the better 

&pe(.*ies ot men, to those Avho can "claim the Divine 

nature. These are created by the first of the angels, 

by ‘ the firstborn and 'eldest Sou ' of God, by that 
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being who ^ in no wise departs from tlie Divine image/ 
by the ambassador and advocate of God, wlio is ‘ neither 
God nor man/ neitlier uncreated like God nor created 
like man, ‘ something on the border between unci’eated 
and perishable nature/ This eternal Word or eternal 
Messiah Philo calls ^ the great Highpriest of the (Con- 
fession,' and he is, according to Pliilo’s conception, not 
a man of the past, present, or future, but tlie Angel of 
God who transmits the Holy Ghost/ It is evident tliat 
Philo’s conception of the Messiali is tlie Essenic one of 
the Angel-Messiali, with which we have connected the 
Christology of Paul. 

The Epistle to the HebreAvs begins by ])ointing out 
the connection betAveen the Di\une reA^elations in the 
old and the neAV covenant. ‘ God haAung in times j)ast 
spoken unto the fathers by the prophets in sundry forms 
and in dh^ers measures, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by the Son.’ ApoUos folloAvs Paul by designat- 
ing Christ, the Angel-Messiah, as participator in God s 
creation of the Avorld. In direct connection Avith Avhat 
is said in tlie Book of Wisdom about the Wisdom of 
God, to AAd)i(‘h in tlie Gospel of Luke Avords ot Jesus 
liaA^e been attributed. A])ollos describes God's Son as 
‘ the refraction of his ghay and image of Ids being,' 
aaJio, after lumiig accomplislied the purili(*ati(m of our 
sins, ‘ sat doAAui on the right hand of the majesty on 
high,’ as Stephen had first described him. According 
to the Philonian and Essenian doctrine of angels, the 
Angel-Messiah Avasheld to be higher than all angels, and 
thus the Apocalypse (d* John had described Clirist as tlu' 
first of scA^en angels, in harmony Avith Eastern symbo- 
lism. Then Apollos Avrote that the risen Jesus Avas mad(‘ 
or became ‘so much better than the angeh, as he hath 
by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than 
they.' The learned Alexandrian and Therapeut in- 
structed by Aipiila in the secn^t tradition of tlie Thera- 
' De Liny, ronf. 1 ; De Somn. 1 ; see p. 
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])eiits, finds sufficient proof for his assertion in tlie 
Alexandrian version of the 2nd Psalm, which lie 
refers not to Solomon's or another king’s accession to 
the throne, but to the Angel-Messiah. So he cites, like- 
wise after the Septuagint, Xathan’s promise to David, 
that Solomon, his son in the flesh, would build a temple 
to God, wlio will stablish his throne for ever, and who 
is recorded to have said, according to the Greek 
text : ‘ I will be to him a father, and he shall be to 
me a son.’ 

Eeferring to the return of Jesus which by Essenic 
Christians was then considered to be near at hand,Apollos 
cites words of God, nowhere recorded in our Scidptures, 
according to which ‘ all angels shall worship him,' as 
they are recorded to have served Jesus on the occasion 
of his victory over Satan's temptation in the wilderness. 
Again, wliilst Cfod’s angels are described as spirits (or 
winds) and his ministers flames of fire, Apollos ventures to 
assert, on the authority of tlie Septuagint, that the 45th 
Psalm does not refer to the Davidic kiiifidom as to a 
‘ throne of God,’ but to the kingdom of the Son, to 
Avhom the Psalmist is assumed to have given tlie attri- 
bute of ‘ God ’ : ‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever.’ If not the earliest, at aU events the latest, real 
authority for this application of the Divine attribute is 
Philo, who (^alls the Son of God ‘ tlie second God,’ in 
harmony witli the late Targumistic tradition, which 
identifies the ord or Meinra, that is, the Messiah, with 
Jehovah, We are, therefore, m^t astonished that Apollos, 
again following the Greek text, changes the Hebrew 
Psalmist s words, which probably refer to tlie king’s 
being anointed above his fellows by God, even his God. 
Instead of tins, Apollos writes : ^ therefore, oh God, thy 
(Tod ha til anointed thee wutli the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows. Finally, the assertion is repeated which is 
contrary to the 102nd Psalm, that not God, but the 
Angel-Messiah, has laid the foundations of the earth, and 
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that the heavens are the work of liis hands, for wliieh 
reasoiu tliough they perisli yet he remains, and is tlie 
same, and his years shall have no end. In this case 
Apollos can connect his new interpretation with the 
Hebrew text of the 33rd and 119th Psalms, in which it 
is said that ^ by the word of the Lord are the heavens 
made,’ and ‘ for ever, 0 Lord, thy word is (remains) 
settled in heaven.’ The latter Psalm is probably fi’om 
the time of the Maccabees, whoso allies were tlie 
Assidasans or Essenes, so that the Word of God in this 
passage may have been referred, at least by the Initiated 
and possibly by the Psalmist, to a c'olestial being. As 
such in the Hook of Proverbs and in the Books of 
Ecclesiasticus and of Wisdom the Word or Wisdom 
of God is designated. Paul had also implied a similar 
explanation of the engrafted Word as originating in a 
wdsdoni which descends from above. 

Apollos, hke Stephen and Paul, has applied to Jesus 
Christ the Essenic doctrine of the AngeLMessiah, and 
so Apollos, like Paul, connects in the E})istle to the 
Hebrews with the Divine the human nature of Jesus. 
Although the expression * the veil of his lledi ' might 
be explained in a supeiluiman >en<e by tliose Avho 
denied Chrht in the lle^h, a^ did the fake teachers to 
which the First Epistle of • Jolm ' refers, yet Apollos lia^ 
as clearly defined the human nature of Jesus Christ as 
Paul has done in one passage of the Eoman Epistle. 
According to Apollos, the author of the 22nd Psalm has 
in the spirit referred to the incarnation of the Angel- 
Messiah. He wlio is above tlie angels i^ • not ashamed ' 
to (‘all men his ‘ bretliren ’ and lik diildrcm. ju>t a^ (-rod 
is de(dared not to be a'-hamed to be (*alled tlu^ Cod of 
Israels fathers. Beeau'ic tlie Xame or Spirit of (hxl is 
in the Angel of the Lord, in the Aiigel-Messiah, and 
through liim ako in mankind, tlierefore ' lie that saiK'tk 
fieth,’ that is Chrkt. ' and they wlir) are sanctifiedl his 
brethren, are • all of one.' Thus far it is only >aid lliat 
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there is u j^piritiuil uiiiou between the sniib ot men and 
the celestial ^011 of God. But Apollos, as if not satisfied 
witli Pauhs mysterious reference to ' the likeness of sinful 
flesh; clearly states tliat Christ partook of the same 
flesh and blood as his children, and that he took on him 
‘ not the nature of angels,’ but ' the seed of Abraham,’ 
since ‘ in all things it behoved him to be made like unto 
his brethren.’ He also suflered and was tempted ' in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin ’ ; and in the days 
of liis flesh he ‘ offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto Him tliat was able to 
save him from death.’ It was because of his ^ piety ’ that 
he was heard, and ‘ though he was (a) son yet learned 
he obedience by that which he suffered, and being 
made perfect he became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him.' Christ Jesus could not 
have ‘ come to do ’ the will of God unless he had been 
' an Angel. 

Tlie doctrine about Christ in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is the Essenic doctrine about the Angel- 
Messiah which was first promulgated by Stephen and 
Paul, as apphed to Jesus Christ. 


The Highpriest of our confession. 

• The firstborn; God's ‘ Angel- Word ’ or ^ Archangelic 
Word; tlie " Angel being the Word,’ His ‘ most ancient 
Word; Philo calls "God; the ^ second Deity,' and ‘ the 
Higlipriest of the confession,* or of the Creed. ^ By apply- 
ing to Jesus Clirist the latter title, and that of the ‘ Word 
of God,* Apollos confirms his evident relation to the 
doctrinal system of his great townsman. The gulf be- 
tween tlie spiritual and tlie material world was bridged 
over by Gods ambassador, who is neither God nor 
man. by the Angel-Messiah of the Essenes. Those 

^ I)e Conf, iifif/. li: Be Sofnn. i. ^38, 39, 41 ; Quts est^ 42; Be Muf. 
yot/i, 13 ; Be Quest, et Sol. 02, 
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vrlio, unlike Plulu, believed in tlie ineariiatioii of tlie 
first of seven angxds, and that Jesus was tlie iiieariiate 
Augel-Messiah who had brouglit tlie Spirit of God to 
mankind, were compelled to distinguish from the Mosai<* 
covenant the new covenant of Christ as the fuliihnent 
of the covenant promised to Abraham and Ids seed. 
Paul had said of this covenant that 430 years before 
the Sinaitic covenant it had been conlirmed ‘ of God in 
Christ.’ Christ or the Angel of God liad been willi 
Abraham as he had been with Moses on ^sinai and with 
the Church in the wilderness. Because of sin tlie se<‘ond 
retrograde ^ weak ’ and ‘ unprofitable' law on ^^inai, 
to which ‘ perfection ’ is impossible, was jironiulgatcMl 
tlirough the mediation of angels, probably of lowei’ 
angels. To these is contrasted the Angel of God who 
had followed the Israelites, Christ who had been ma<le 
^ perfect ’ in eternity or for ever, and who had l:)ecome 
incarnate and brought the perfect covenant promised to 
Abraham. Hence it had become necessary to ‘ leave 
the elementary doctrine of Christ and tlie first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God.' Therefore a new Iligh- 
priesthood was by Apollos contrasted to the Aaroni<* 
Highpriestliood ; and the former, like the new covenant, 
was traced back to Abraham, who had bowed before the 
non-Hebrew Highpriest Melchisedec. 

We have draAvn attention to the distinction between 
a Hebrew and a non-Hebrew Highpriestliood, Avhich 
seems to have been recognised before the Babylonian 
Captivity, if not ever since the time of Moses. W(* con- 
nected with this double IIighp]’icsthoo<l tin* two linc^ oi 
the Aaronitcs ; that ofithamar rejn'csmitcMl the pri(‘>thou<l 
of the naturalised strangers in Brack to whom the Kcnitc- 
of Jethro and the Kecluibites belonged, with which 
latter the Essenes may safely be connei‘te<k We abo 
shoAved that the 110th Psalm. ])i’obably Avu'itteu for the 
consecration of Joshua the Highpriest, seems to refer to 
this Highpriestliood foi' ever jii’oinised to Jonadab, the 
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ancestor of tlie Eechabites. and wlioin the rsalinist calls 
Ills Lord. The Lord had spoken through the prophet 
Jeremiah unto the Psalmist's Lord Jonadab, to whom 
the promise had been made about the Highpriesthood 
for ever among the sons of Eechab. Tliis eternal High- 
priesthood among the strangers or non-Hebrews in 
Israel the Psalmist connects Avith the Highpriesthood of 
the non-Hebrew Melchisedec, Avith ^ the order of Mel- 
chisedec/ 

Wliether the 110th Psalm had originally referred 
to and possibly AA^as composed by Joshua, or AAdiether 
it AA^as composed by DaAud, a descendant from non- 
HebreAA's, to Avhom the superscription refers the same 
in the text transmitted to us, in either case the Psalm 
may be connected with the Eechabite Highpriesthood 
promised by Jeremiah to the sons of Jonadab or of 
Eecliab, the strangers in Israel. The Essenes, AAdiom 
AA^e cannot disconnect from the Eechabites, Avoidd re- 
gard this promise as made to their order, and they 
Axculd identify this eternal Highpriestliood Avith the 
AngeLMessiah AAdiom they expected, AAdiom Philo had 
called, and Apollos after him, Hhe great Highpriest of 
our confession.’ Apollos fully explains hoAV the celes- 
tial Highpriesthood promised by the AA^ords of God 
recorded in the llOtli Psalm, refers to Jesus, Avdio, like 
David, AAms descended fr(.)m non-HebroAvs. 

The incarnate Angel-Highpriest and celestial son 
of God, ‘Jesus, the Son of God,’ is ‘passed through 
the heaA’ens, both at the l^eginning and at the end 
of his ‘days in the tlesh,’ or as Paul liad said, ^he 
tlmt descended is tlie same that ascended.’ Eeferring 
the 110th Psalm to Jesus, Apollos considers liimself 
autliorised to say, that Jesus AA^as ‘called’ or addressed 
by God as ‘a Highpriest after tlie order of Melchisedec.’ 
Hius a liope is set before us, ‘AAdiich we have as an 
auclior of tlie soul, both sure and stedfast, and entering 
into the part Avithin the A'eil, AAdiither as forerunner on 
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oiir l)elia]f Jcsiis eiitci‘ecl, liaving l)C(*(>nie an nigli])rie>t 
for ever after the order of Melcliisedec.’ In the He- 
brew language, which Avas that of Canaan, the name 
Melchisedec means 'King of Eighteousness,’ and Salem 
or Shalem means ^ peace ’ or ‘ peaceful,’ and probably 
here refers to Jerusalem. Xot only the references to 
Jerusalem, to righteousness and peace, add force to tlie 
explanation of Melchisedec as type of Jesus the incar- 
nate Angel-Highpriest, but the omission of Melcliisedec's 
descent, that is, of his genealogy, woidd suggest tlie 
mystery of the incarnation of Christ Jesus. Because 
neither the father nor the mother nor the genealogy of 
Melchisedec is referred to in Genesis, Apollos finds it 
easy to interpret the passage figuratively, in liarmony 
Avith Essenic custom, to gAe it a deeper meaning tlian 
that couA^eyed by tlie literal sense, and to suggest 
mysteriously that the King of Jerusalem, aaEo, in com- 
])any Avith the King of Sodom, Avent to meet Auctorious 
Abraham, had in fiict neither fatlier nor mother nor 
genealogy, ^and neither beginning of days nor end of 
life, but (being) like unto the Son of God, lie abidetli 
a priest for e\ev.^ 

Apollos theref(,>re clearly implies tliat Melchi>edc<‘ 
AAms not only a tyjie. but an earlier incarnati<m of the 
Angel of God, of tlie Word of God Avhom Philo had 
designated as ‘ neither God nor man,' and ‘ tlie great 
Highpriest.’ Jesus is the full manifestation of the 
celestial Highpriest. Unlike the sons of Levi, who are 
not suffered to continue priests by reason of death, the 
celestial Highpriest. ‘ because lie e(mtinueth for ev('r, 
hath his jiiicstliood unchangeable.' or in)])cri'-liable. 
Instead of human Highpriests. ‘ which have inlinnity.' 
Jesus, as ‘ the Highpriest of our confession,' is ‘ tlic iiion 
made perfect in eternity.' Apollos asserts, in accord- 
ance with his interpretation of the llOth rsahn, tliat 
this has been declared l>y tlie Word of God's oath, 
‘after the law,’ or, as thus implied, in the time of 
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David, to whom the (*onipositioii of that Psalm is 
assigned. 

^ If perfection were (possible) by the Levitical 
])riesthood (for on the ground of it hatli the people 
received the law) what further need was there that a 
different priest should rise after the order of Melchisedec, 
and that he should be called not after the order of 
Aaron ? For where the priesthood is changed, there is 
made of necessity a change of the law also. For he in 
reference to whom these things are spoken belonged to 
a different tribe, of which no man hath ever mven 
attendance at the altar. For it is evident that our 
Lord sprang out of Judah, of (for) which tribe Moses 
spake nothing concerning the priests,' that is, concern- 
ing those priests which might be taken from Judah for 
the Highpriesthood. 

This passage confirms the connection of the Higli- 
pidesthood of Melcliisedec and of Jesus, the non- 
Hebrews, with the Aaronic line of Ithamar, so called 
after Thamar. the non-Hebrew. For the line of Itha- 
mar had its possessions exclusively in Judah, where 
tlie Kenites or Eechabites had amalgamated with 
Hebrews, and during the war between Saul of Benjamin 
and David of Judah the line of Ithamar, represented by 
Abiathar, sided with David, the line of Eleazar, repre- 
sented by Zadoc, with Saul. Only in so far could 
Apollos assert tliat Moses spoke nothing <?oncerning the 
])riests which miglit l)e taken from Judah for the High- 
priesthood, inasmuch as, in fact, the Scri])tures, which 
twice give the genealogy of the line of Eleazar, do not 
give tlie genealogy of the line of Ithamar. But Apollos 
vas wrong in his assertion, for Eli and his successors did 
give ^ attendance at the altar,' tliough they belonged to 
tlie junior Aaronh* line, behig priests of Judah as High- 
j)riests of the line of Itlianiar. The promised eternal 
Highpriesthood of Eechabites in Judah, Ezechiels 
uncircumcised Highpriests, to which Joshua or his 
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antagonist in the sanctuary may have belonged, pro- 
bably were of the line of Ithamar. That youngest 
surviving son of Aaron may by Moses have been set 
over the Kenites of Jethro, and Ithamar’s successors in 
office may have represented the Highpriestly order of 
the uncirciuncised stranger in Israel. 

This Highpriestly order of non-Hebrews in Israel, 
of Eechabites and Essenes, we now venture to connect 
with the order of Melchisedec'. Since the ethnic 
dualism in Israel, represented by Hebrews and natu- 
ralised strangers within the gate, had probably existed 
ah'eady in the time of Abraham, it is reasonable to 
assume that Moses recognised this dualism when lie led 
the ^ mixed multitude ' out of Egypt. If so, to the fusion 
of Hebrews and non-Hebrews, such as was exemplified 
by the Kenites settling with tlie tribe of Judah, the in- 
dependent Elohistic and Jehovistic narratives in the 
Mostiic Scriptures may owe their origin, as also tlie two 
chiefs of tribal tradition. According to this assump- 
tion, the lawgiver placed the two sons of Aaron respec- 
tively over the Hebrew and the non-Hebrew part of the 
community. 

From this it would not follow that all tlic members 
of Highpriestly famihes were descended from the two 
sons of Aaron. For, at all events, iij) tf> tlie time of 
the Exodus there is no trac*e in the Mosaic Scriptures of 
a priestly tribe or hereditary priesthood, but the eldest 
son inherited from his father the priestly offu^e. Thus 
the men who offered sacrifices in the time of Moses are 
(allied ‘ young men from tlie cliildi’en of Israel, and 
Israel was - a kingihmi of priests and a loly ])eo])le.’ 
The Israelites had not de])Uted their jiriestly duty to 
re])resentativcs, and still loss luid given it up in favcjur 
of a hereditary caste, sucli as tlie Levites are described 
in the later Scri])tures. called after Moses, Contrary to 
these later regulations, the s(His ot Thivid are called 
priests, or Coheuinu literally, those who approach God, 
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an expression which first occurs in the Bible in <'onnec- 
tion with tlie non-Hebrew priesthood of Melchisedec 
and Jethro. By the side of a Hebrew Levitical priest- 
hood a non-Levitical one of the strangers in Israel seems 
to liave existed j since tlie propliets Jereniiali and Ezechiel, 
and probably also the 110th Psalm, refer to it. Per- 
ha])s it is not a chance-(‘oincidence that tlie name 
of Levi s eldest son, Gerson, refers to Ger tlie stranger. 
It becomes increasingly probable that Melchisedec, 
Jethro, Eli, and Joshua belonged to the order of the 
stranger in Israel, and that the same was presided over 
by the so-called sons of Ithamar since the time of 
Moses, 

Upon such possibly historical basis Apollos has by 
a free allegorising of the texts built up his theory of 
the celestial Highpriesthood of Jesus, the Angel- 
Messiah. If James the brotlier of Jesus really had the 
privilege of entering the Holiest of the Holy with the 
golden plate of the Aaronites on his forehead, the 
two brotliers of Havidic or non-Hebrew descent may 
have belonged, as we shall suggest, to one of the High- 
priestly families of the strangers in Israel, to the so- 
called sons of Ithamar. John the Baptist or Essene, by 
his mother of Aaronite descent, may have belonged to 
the sons of Zado(‘, which Highpriest was of the elder 
Aaronic line of Eleazar, after whom the Sadducees seem 
to liave l)een called, wlio Avith the Essenes defended the 
rigid maintenance of the law. 

Je.-us oppiAsed some doctrinal principles of John the 
Baptist ; and tlie Sadducees, probably allied Avith the 
line of Eleazar, persecuted Jesus. His opposition to 
the Temple-ser\fices Avas aU the more dangerous if he 
and his brother James stood by birth in connection with 
the rival line of Ithamar. This connection, though not 
inipi’oljable, cannot be insisted upon. Be this as it may, 
tile thenry tlu‘ celestial and eternal Highpriestliood 
of Jesu> Christ stands and falls Avith the theory of an 
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Anpfel-Messiali. This theory was first applied to Jesus 
by Steplieii the Hellenist, probably of Alexandria, where 
the Therapeiits liad their settlements, and who certainly 
was an Essene or Tiierapeiit, since no other Jews can 
be ^iroved to have expected an Annel-Messiali. Paul 
l)ecanie a convert to the Essenic doctrines of Stepiien, 
and what Paul planted Apollos has watered. 

We are therefore not surprised tliat Apollos in liis 
Epistle has connected witli tlie celestial Higlipriesthood 
of Jesus the Paulinic doctrine about the atonement, 
which is the necessary consequence of the Essenic 
and Paulinic doctrine that God’s Spirit was not in fallen 
humanity until the Angel-Messiah restored it. Apollos 
also regards the bloody sacidfices as types of the 
bloody sacrifice of Christ. 

‘ The tabernacle is a parable/ or ratlier a type or 
symbol, ^ for the time now present, according to which 
are offered both gifts and sacrifices liaving no power to 
perfect in conscience,’ or, ‘ according to conscience, him 
that attendetli to the service of God.’ These ordinances 
were imposed ^ until tlie time of reformation.’ For tliis 
reformation the Essenes liad been preparing mankind, 
looking to tlie coining of tlie Angel-Messiah who should 
appear, and now had aj^peared as ’ Higlqjriest of the 
good tilings to come.’ As the Highpriest had to enter 
once every year into the Holiest of the Holy,^ so Jesus 
‘ entered once for all into the holy place, and obtained 
eternal redemption for us,’ by entering ^ through the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this (‘reation, nor yet tlirough 
tlie blood of goats and calve^^, ])ut through liis own 
l)lood. For if the blood of goats and bulls, and aslies 
of an lieifer sprinkling the defiled, sanctilieth to the 
purity of tlie flesh, how much more sliall the blood of 

^ Pos^^ibly on the shortest or the lonire^t day of the year, when the sun, 
symbol of Divine presence, may have thrown a ray of light on the tal)ernacle, 
as it throws a shadow on the altar at Sitonehenge, 
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Christ, who through the eternal Spirit ofierecl himself 
without fault to God, purge our consciences from dead 
works to serve the living God ? ’ . . . ^ It was 

therefore necessary that the symbol of the heavenly 
(sanctuary) should be purified with such (sacrifices), 
but the heavenly (sanctuary) itself witli better sacri- 
fices than (were) those. For Christ entered not into a 
lioly place made with hands, the counterfeit of the true, 
but into heaven itself, now to appear before the face of 
God for us ; nor yet that he may offer himself often, 
as the Highpriest entereth into tlie holy place every 
year wfith blood not his OAvn ; for then it would have 
been necessary for him to have suffered oftentimes since 
the foundation of the world ; but now once at the end 
of the world hath he appeared for the putting away of 
sin by his sacrifice. And as it is appointed unto men 
oiK'e to die, but after that the judgment, so also Christ 
was sacrificed once, to take away tlie sins of many, and 
he shall appear a second time without sin to them that 
wait for him unto salvation.' 

Apollos refers to the bloody sacrifices not having 
‘ ceased to l)e offered ' in the still existing Temple, though 
they had never been offered by the Essenes, and probably 
by all those who, like Jesus, attended only the service in 
the S)magogue. The Essenes claimed to have rightly 
foreseen that the Angel-Messiah would sanction the abo- 
lition of the bloody sacrifices, which were ordered by the 
law, and yet (*anuot ’ takeaway sins,’ as Apollos declares. 
Apoll(js interprets tlie Greek text of the 40th Psalm 
as containing a prophecy of the promised llessialTs 
protest against the bloody sacrifices. ^ Burnt offering 
and sin-offering hast thou not rerpiired,’ said David ; 
instead of such a written commandment, God is said to 
liave given him perforated ears or ‘ open ears ’ to hear 
the spiritual <‘ommandments of God, Thus he was ena- 
bled to <ay : ^ Lo, I liave come/or ‘ liere I am . . to 

do Ihy will, () God, have I desired, as it is Avritten for 
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me in the volume of tlie book ; and tliy law is within 
my heart.’ These words of David are by Apollos 
explained, in harmony with the Septuagint, to refer to 
Messiah's coming ‘ into the world,’ to the incarnation of 
the Angel, for whom God had ‘prepared a body.’ 

With this altered text Paul s saying may be con- 
nected, that flesh and blood cannot inlierit tlie kingdom 
of heaven. Only as an Angel become incarnate in a 
body especially prepared by God, as an Angel in wliom 
is the ‘ Jfame ’ or Spirit of God, could the Messiah come 
to do the will of God, that is, to take away the Ifloody 
sacrifices that he may establisli tlie spiritual or self- 
sacrifice. It is by this human body exceptionally pi-e- 
pared by God for the Angel-Messiali ; it is ‘ through tlie 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ,’ in pursuance of 
his self-sacrifice, and of God’s will done, tliat ‘ we have 
been sanctified once for all.’ By this ‘ one offering he 
hath perfected for ever them that are being sanctified.’ 
Thus the spiritual covenant promised by Jeremiali has 
been fulfilled : God’s law is written in tlie hearts and 
minds of men ; God will no more remember their sins 
and iniquities, but will abolish all ‘ nfiering for sin,' for 
Christ is ‘ the fulfilment of the law.' 

The basis for this most eloquent and devout .scheme 
of Jesus Christ’s celestial High priesthood, and his .sacri- 
ficial, atoning, and vicarious death, as presented to us 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, whether written by 
Apollos, Barnabas, or by Paul, is not the body of the 
Scriptures or any part of them, but their systematic 
figurative interpretation. It was invented iiy the Esscnic 
order at different times, and partly during the bund red and 
fifty years before the Christian era, when the Eswnic 
order can be proved to have existed. This Essenic 
interpretation of Scripture had been introduced into 
non-orthodox .Judaism fur the purpose of connecting 
with the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms the Eastern 
and Essenic conception of an Angel-Messiah. Of this 
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doctrine there is not a trace either in any of the 
Scriptures possibly composed before the deportation to 
Babylon, or in the first three Gospels. The very ancient 
and Eastern doctrine of an Angel-Messiah, (the first of 
seven Angels P) had been applied to Gaiitama-Buddha, 
and so it was apphed to Jesus Christ by the Essenes 
of Egypt and of Palestine, who introduced this iieAV 
Messianic doctrine into Essenic Judaism and Essenic 
Christianity. But although the doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah, through the instrumentality of Magi and of 
Kenites or Eechabites, of Parthians, Pythagorseans, 
and Essenes, has been transplanted from the land of 
Buddha and countries to which Buddhism had spread, 
to the land promised to the seed of Abraham, yet no 
attempt was made in the East to develop from the Veda 
a theory of Buddha’s sacrificial death. Nor do Bud- 
dhistic Scriptures ever refer to or oppose such a doc- 
trine as prevailing among Christians. This is all the 
more remarkable since vicarious sin-removing and re- 
conciling human sacrifices at the time of the spring- 
equinox, when the sun passes over the equinoctial 
point, at the Passover, can be traced back in East and 
West to pre-Abrahamitic times. 


Conclusion. 

Ve regard as proved, what Eusebius considered 
‘ highly probable,’ the direct connection of Pauliiiic 
writings, especially of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Avith 
Scriptures of the Therapeutic order. The same may 
be asserted wfitli regard to the Septuagint and the 
writings of Philo, although here the neAv doctrine of the 
Angel-Messiah was only gradually revealed, and no ex- 
pectation ot his incarnation was referred to. FolloAving 
in the loots tops of bteplien and Paul, the writer of the 
Epistle to tlie Hebrews or Alexandrians, almost cer- 
tainly Apollos, applies the Oriental doctrine of the 
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Angel-Messiah to Jesus Clii’ist, as tlie end of tlie law 
and the bringer of a new dispensation. The non- 
Palestinian Essenes of Egypt and otlier countries in- 
sisted on their liberty to discard such of the injunctions 
of the Mosaic law as were derived from its literal inter- 
pretation. Apollos had ])een ‘ instructed in the way of 
the Lord ’ by disciples of Jolin, and, like the latter, lie 
looked forward to Him who slioidd come to l^aptize 
Avith the Holy Grhost, to the Angel-Messiah. Like Jolin 
the Baptist or Essene, and like Philo, A])ollos did not 
at first believe that Jesus Avas the Christ. But since 
Aquila and Priscilla had taught liim ‘ the Avay of God 
more accurately ’ than the disciples of John had done, 
he confuted in public the Jcaaas and Essenes, ‘ shoAving 
by the Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ.’ 

In like manner Apollos, by his Epistle to the JcAvish- 
Christian part of the Alexandrian Churcl , confuted the 
JeAA^s Avho Avere ‘ dull of understanding ’ things ‘ difficult 
of interpretation.’ They ought to Iuiat^ been " long ago 
teachers,’ but they ^ again luiA^e need ’ to be tauglit ‘ the 
first principles of the oracles of God.' They • have need 
of milk, not of solid food,' they are ' unskilled 'or ‘ Avith- 
out experience ' in the Avords 'of rightooii'^ness ' ; the}’ 
are ‘ babes,' or, as Paul had said, ^ babes in Cltrist/ that 
is, not spiritual but carnal men. The readers of thi> 
Epistle Avere in the position in Avhich A])ollos' had been 
Avhen ‘ he kneAV only the baptism of John,' and Avhen 
he had probably not eA^en heard that there is a Holy 
Grhost. But liaving learnt tlie Avaiy of God more })er- 
fectly, Apollos urges in tliis Epistle, tlie IlebreAvs of 
Alexandria to • leaA’e the elementary doctrines uf C1iri‘-t ' 
and to ‘ turn to perfection.' He teaffiies, that foi* x\u< 
perfection the hnv, in its literal interpretation, had done 
‘ nothing,’ that with tlie ncAv faith the laAv lias " notiiing 
to do,' that it is the faith of Avhich Paul had said that it 
should l)e rcA^ealed after the laAv, as the end of tlie law. 

To learn this dilfnadt interpretation of the S/rip- 
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tures, to see that they point to the eternal and angelic 
Word of God, to the eldest Son of God, and High- 
priest of our confession, as Piiilo had already shown, 
and, beyond this, to understand and believe that this 
celestial Messiah or ‘ man from heaven,’ the Angel who 
followed the Israelites, as Paul said, has become incar- 
nate in Jesus Clirist, the Hebrews of Alexandria must 
be taught the more perfect doctrine of Christ, the 
deeper knowledge, the gnosis. Did the Apostle James 
acknowledge this interpretation of the law of Moses ? 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

JAMES ASB THE ESSENES. 

The Problem — The Herodians and the Essenes — The descent of James — 
James the Nazarite and Hi^^hpriest— The Epistle of James. 

The Problem, 

The history of James, ‘ the brother of the Lord,’ is 
enveloped in darkness. When, and under what cir- 
cumstances ^ James, the servant of God and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ was placed over the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem ; in what sense he was called the brother of Jesus ; 
whether it is probable that he Avas a Nazarite, and that 
he could enter the Holiest of the Holy ; and finally, Avhat 
causes led to his martyrdom, Avhen a Eechabite priest 
Avas standing at his side, these are generally acknoAv^- 
ledged problems. Xcav difficulties seem at first sight to 
arise from the preceding arguments, Avliadi tend to shoAv 
that Jesus opposed tlie principal doctrines of the Essenes, 
Avdth Avhom the Eechabites and the institution of the 
Nazarite must be connected. Yet it may be possible 
from the Essenic stand-point to throAv some fight on the 
fife of the Prince of tlie Apostles, so as not to increase, 
but to diminisli, the difficulties Avhich surround it. 


The Ilerodiaim (Uh! the 

The family of tlie Herods from Idumiea Avas descen- 
ded from tlie Edomite^, tlierefore from those non-Israelites 
Avho joined tlie armies of Nebiicadnezar AAdien lie be- 
sieged Jerusalem, and avIio, during the Cajitivity, luid 
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j<pread westwards from the eastern side of tlie valley of 
Aral)uli, and luid even got possession of Hebron. Then 
Edom proper or Mount Seir, of which country, Esau’s 
heritage, tlie Hebrews never possessed a foot-breadth 
up to the time of Joshua, was taken possession of by 
the Xabatlueans, descendants from Nabaioth, the first- 
born of Ishmael, who was connected with Esau, in- 
habited Edom, and married a daughter of Ishmael. The 
Nabathoians of Arabia Petima seem to have been con- 
nected with the Nabat of Mesopotamia, also called 
Cutha?ans, and to have belonged to the Medo-Chald^ean 
race, to the Casdim or conquerors, to the Medes of 
Berosus, who conquered Babylon in b.c. 2458. These 
Medes may already then have introduced Magian asceti- 
cism into Mesopotamia, and the combination of non- 
Iranian asceticism, and Iranian dualism, which the 
Esseiies or Assidieaiis introduced into Judaism may be 
ex})laiiied by the higlily probable ethnic c*onnection of 
the Essenes with the Casdim, later Chaldieans (Xabat ?) 
of Mesopotamia.^ This hypothesis is confirmed by the 
connection ol the Essenic prophet Elkesai with the 
Mesopotamian Sabiaus, Mendieans, or ‘ disciples of 
John,’ of the Baptist or bather, the Ashai, Essai, or 
Esseue. 

Tlie Herods came from a country which was alter- 
nately occupied l>y Edomites and Xabatlueans; the 
iornier ot whom liad become possessed during the 
Babylonian Ca})tivity of the country to the west of the 

1 lie Usseiie'', Iveiiites, or liechabites, came from, and whose 
lather riauiath. maybe connected with the Jehovi^tic and Iranian 
11 . ui-Jc^raelites, arparently connected with Hamath by Amos, who wrote, abciit 
n 71H), that in ,Juda and Samaria tliey would burn tlie bodies of Israelites, 
tlie inhabitants of .TabeshAlilead had done with the bodies of Saul and 
soli, ^^iiereiipnn they fasted seven days. (Amos vi. 1-14; 1 Sam. xxxi. 

I *), Already the name ot the city, Itechoboth, which Ashur (Nimrod) 
built. th,it i> one ot the four cities which formed Nineveh, must be connected 
ith Iicchab, and an aborij/inal Hamath Ahe great,’ in Mesopotamia, 

( another name for Nineveh the great ‘r) is possible, after which Hamath on 
the Urontos was called. {Em/ieit dor Relujionm, i. 217 f.) 
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Dead Sea, where the settlements of the Essenes were, 
where John the Baptist or Essene was born, and where he 
seems to have first baptized. The Nabathaeans who 
took the place of the Edomites in the country of the 
Herods to the east of the Dead Sea, came from Meso- 
potamia, with which country we tried to connect the 
Essenes. The Nabathmans were in possession of Petra 
at least 300 years before the commencement of the 
Christian era, and thus about 150 years before the exis- 
tence of the Essenic order is by Josephus referred to. 
Some of the Nabathiean princes bore the name Aretas, 
and this was the name of tlie father-in-law of Herod 
Antipas, who possessed Damascus at the time of PauFs 
conversion to the Essenic faith. 

Tlie probability of a sort of connection of the 
Herods with the Essenes is strengthened by the latter 
having been, as Asskteans, the allies of the Maccabees, 
with whom the Herods were connected by Herod the 
Great's wife Marianiiie. Tlie name Hasinon, ancestor 
of the Hasmomeans or Maccabees, points to the city of 
Hashmonah, a station of the Israelites near Mount Hor, 
which Avas on the boundary line of Edom. As the 
Herods were eonneeted with the land of John the 
Baptist’s or the Essene V birth and lii‘st activity, so 
Chasmon, like John's fatlier Zacharias, of tlie priestly 
course of Abijah or Abia, belonged to the Aaronic 
line, since according to Josephus a citizen of Jeiuisalem 
and a priest ‘ of the sons of Joarib/ The Idummans were 
conquered and converted to Judaism by the Maccabamu 
John Hyrcanus in B.('. 130, a(*<*ording to Josephus, wlio 
states that since that time tliey regarded Jerusalem as 
their motlier-c*ity, and claimed for themselves the name 
of Jews. Considering the probable ethnical (‘onne<*tiun 
between Essenes and Mac(‘abee^. whose allies the Assi~ 
dieans Avere earlier than B.c. 143, it may be assumed 
that the Essenes and Iduinteaiis Avere a cognate race. 

According to later Jewish tradition, Herod the Great 
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Wcis succcssivclv the servciiit of the HrtsnionoB^ius cind 
tlie RoiUciiisd The probability gains ground tliat the 
Herodians were connected with theEssenes or Asskheans, 
the allies of the Maccabees, for political reasons, if not 
also for reasons of descent. 

The Herods aimed at independence from the Eomans 
as well as from the Jews. To them religion was only 
a policy, and they furthered the establishment of a 
universalist religion of the Hellenistic (Therapeutic) 
type, such as the Maccabees and the Gentile- excluding 
Essenes of Palestine had tried to prevent by a zealous 
adherence to the law. But the son of a Maccaba3an 
mother, Herod Agrippa I., forsook the idolatry of his 
father, and was a strict observer of the lavr. Thus 
the Essenes of Judaea could look up to him, and they 
would support him in his determined policy against 
those universalist Hellenists, some of whom Avere The- 
rapeiits, like Stephen and Paul. These particularist 
Essenes may liave formed the party of the Herodians, 
which is not mentioned by Luke or by Josephus, but 
which in the Apostolic age was, like the Essenes, distin- 
guished from the Sadducean and Pharisaic party. The 
Herodians joined the Pharisees in questioning Jesus 
whether it was right to pay tribute to Caesar, and Jesus 
is recorded to have warned his hearers against the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of Herod. 

It may be asserted that the zealot Herod Agrippa I., 
ot half-Maccabiean descent, Avho encouraged Jcacs to 
take the Xazarite vow, was friendly to those Essenes 
who adhered to the law and who rejected the Gentiles 
without the law', but that lie persecuted tlie univer- 
salist Essenes or Tliera])euts, to Avhom Stephen and 
Paul belonged. It Avas during the reign of Herod 
Agrippa, probably in tlie first year of his terrorism and 
of the jier^ecution Avhich arose because of Stephen, that 
James * the brother of the Lord ’ Avas placed above the 

* Jost, Geechichffi des Judeni/mmSf 310. 
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Apostle?^ at Jerusalem. It is almost c'crtaiu that this 
elevation took place in the year 41 , on the death of 
James the brother of Zebedee, whom Agrippa had 
caused to be beheaded, and when Peter was imprisoned. 
For when the latter, after his miraculous deliverance, 
left in the night Jerusalem ‘ for another place ’ (Rome?), 
Peter sent a message to ^ Janies and the brethren.’ 


The Descent of Jeinies. 

Paul testifies that three years after his conversion 
he saw at Jerusalem James ‘ the brother of the Lord.' 
Only in two passages the word ‘ brother ’ is in tlie Bible 
used in its wider sense. Abraham the Hebrew and 
Lot the Moabite are called brothers, and the same is 
said of Israel and the Edomites. In all otlier passages 
the word ‘ brother ’ refers to a brother in the fiesli. 
In accordance with this meaning, the Gospel after 
Matthew refers to the brothers of Jesus and to the 
sons of his mother Mary by giving their names, James, 
Joseph, Simon, and Jude, and it is added that Jesus 
had also sisters. Confirming tlie only po'^sible inter- 
pretation of this passage, it is asserted a^ well in 
Matthew as in Luke, that Jesus was the fir'^tborn * sc.m 
of Mary, as if she had other children ; and in the first 
three Gospels ‘ his mother and his brethren ’ are in 
such a manner named in conjunction with Jesus, that 
liis brothers must necessarily be regarded as sons of his 
mother.^ It is therefore not necessary to dwell on the 
impossibility of the assumption tliat tAvo sistei's liad 
the same name, Avhich Avould be without precedent 
in Israelitic history. According to the Gospel after 
MattheAV it is absolutely certain that Mary was the 
mother of Jesus and of other (diildren. Yet there is a 
passage in Mark whi(*h is absolutely irrecom liable 
with the above passages and their evident meaning. 

^ Matt, xiii, bo, oO, i. 2o, xii. 40, 47 : Mark iii, 31 : Luke ii. 7. 
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Mary the mother of Jesus is distinguished from Mary 
the motlier of James the Less and of Josesd Two 
sisters are here sup])osed to have been (‘ailed Mary, and 
to have iiiliabited the same house at Ca])ernaum and 
Jerusalem, and yet the names of the two sous of the 
one eorres])ond witli those of the two elder sons of the 
other. It is needless to consider such absurdity. 

Discarding the tradition recorded in Mark as not 
possibly historical, and seeing that Mary was the mother 
of other cliildren than Jesus her firstborn, it is of but 
secondary importance to encpiire whether Jesus alone 
was held to be the son of Joseph the carpenter, or 
whether the brothers and sisters of Jesus had likewise 
Joseph for their father, ^^^lilst Eusebius writes that 
James was called the brother of the Lord ‘ because he 
also (like Jesus) was called son of Joseph," Ejnjdianius 
designates Janies as the son of Joseph by a jirevious 
marriage. By tlie latter statement it is implied that 
Jesus cannot have lieen the only son of Joseph, though 
he might possibly liave been tlio onl)^ sou of Mary. 
Botli Eusebius and Epiphanius agree that James was 
the son of Josepli, and the Gospel after Mattliew refers 
to a James and Joseph and Simon and Jude, as brothers, 
and to sisters of Jesus, as children of Joseph and Mary. 
We saw tliat an attem[)t was sooner or later made in 
tlie Go^^pel after Mark to distinguish the mother of 
Je'^us from the mother of Ids brotliers and sisters. For 
tld" there was the ol)viou> reason that the supposed 
Angel-^Iessiah, like Gautama-Buddha, must be consi- 
dered to have been br>rn of a virgin. In like manner 
an attempt was made, no doubt for the same reason, to 
undermine the tradition about James and Jesus being 
brotliers in the fic'^h. The earliest Fathers who mystify 
the descent of James are Chrysostom (born 347) and 
Tlieodoret (bishop since 420), who designate him as 
son of Alplneus (Cleophas). Both originally belonged to 

^ Mark XV. 40 ; comp. Euc. If. E'.pi. 1. 
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tile Aiitiocliiun Cliurcli, wliicli we have cuiaieeted with 
the Essenes. Sinee they believed that Jesus was the 
Angel-Messiah, tlie Essenes probably denied tliat he had 
brothers and sisters, as Buddliists did about Gautama. 

The third and the fourth Gospels can be sliowu to 
be the principal records of Essenian tradition, and in 
them alone the name of Clrjpas or Cleo])lias occurs. 
The name of one of the two disei])les of Eimnaiis was 
Cleoplias, and the name of his com])anion is not given. 
Paul refers to an apparition of the risen Jesus to James 
the brother of the Lord, and as no refereiux* is made in 
any Gospel to this apparition, wliilst Luke and tlie 
later revisor of the third Gospel was the most likely 
Evangelist to supply this omission, we are at tlie out>ct 
led to the possibility, that James was intended to have 
been the companion of Cleo])has or Alplueus by tlie 
composer of the narrative of the disciples of Emmaus. 
We have seen that this narrative, which Luke cannot 
have written, is certainly not historical in the form 
transmitted to us. The question has now become one 
of secondary interest whether the iuvent^u* of the narra- 
tive about the disciples of Emmaus intended to suggest 
that Janies was the nameless (•(_)mpaniou of Cleojilui''. 
The tradition transmitted by Jerome a^ rec(,uxled in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews indirectly (*oiifirms this narrative 
by transmitting the legend that James fasted after the 
crucifixion till the risen Jesus appeared to him and 
bade him eat. This tradition as well as the probably 
identical one about the apjiarition of Jesus to James 
according to Pauh is not confirmed by auv Gosjnd- 
record, unless Jarnc'^ was the unnamed di'^ciph* of 
Emmaus. and it pos>ibh‘ that the I'ompo^er of ihi< 
Ih'titious narrative intended to Miggest this. 

Every explanation hitherto attempteil of the irrecon- 
cilable statements in the Grwpels about the descent of 
James, ‘the brother of the Lord,' leads to forced and to 
improbable, if not impossible, assumptions. If it can be 
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proved that Eusebius was right in considering^ it 
‘ highly probable ' that our Gospels, like tlie^ Pauline 
Epistles, were composed under direct Essenic influence 
and in harmony Avith written Essenic tradition, all 
passages which refer directly or indirectly to an exclu- 
sively supernatural birth of Jesus, whether or not in 
the writings in (question he is recognised as the Angel- 
Messiah, vnll have to be connected with this source. 
Among these passages we reckon the isolated state- 
ment in Matthew about the virgin-born, to which 
Clement of Alexandria does not refer, as if the text did 
not then contain it, when he declares, as already 
shown, that the views of some about the virginity of 
Maxy, the mother of Jesus, were not founded in fact. 
With these additions must be connected all the pas- 
sages in the Gospels wliich imply that another Mary 
than the mother of Jesus was the mother of his 
bi'others and sisters. 


the Nazarite and HKjliprie^^t. 

According to the Acts, tlie leader of the Apostles 
was Peter, and he remained in this position for some 
time after the crucifixion of Jesus, and probably till he 
was imprisoned by Herod Agrippa, we suggest as 
early as in the year 41. We saw that there are good 
reasons for assuming tliat in the sixtli year after the 
d(*atli of Je^us, or almut a year later, James took the 
pla(*e of Peter. For wlieii this Apostle, miraculously 
liberated, left Jerusalem for another place, he requested 
the disciples whom he liad found gathered together in 
the house of Mark s mother, to inform ^ James and the 
bretliren ' of liis escape. Wliilst Peter was absent from 
Jerusalem, ])erhaps in EomeJ Paul was in Arabia, that 
is, in the East Jordan country, and they both met at 
Jerusalem after three years, that is, after the death of 

’ See Chronohygy of the Bible. 
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Herod Agrippa I., ^\ho had ruled three years. Thus it 
becomes probable that the three years which Paul spent 
in Arabia, and Peter possibly in Eome, coincided witli 
the three years' government of Herod. What happened 
at Jerusalem during the mysterious fifteen days when 
Paul abode Avith Peter, Ave knoAv not, but Paul says 
that he also saAV James, ‘ the Lord's brother.’ In the 
same Epistle he mentions James before Cephas and 
John, Avheii referring to their being regarded as ^ pillars.’ 
There can be no doubt that James Avas placed at the 
head of the Apostles eA^er since Peter's ini})risonment, 
and he maintained that position for more than a quarter 
of a centiu'y, up to his martyrdom. 

We knoAv not for Avhat reason James the brotlier of 
John Avas beheaded, and Avhy Peter Avas put into prison. 
It is quite possible, as Ave pointed out, that this Avas 
owing to their opposition to the Temple-service A\dth its 
sacrifices, and to their frequenting exclusively the anti- 
hierarcliical synagogues, as Jesus had ahvays done. This 
example had even been folloAA^ed l)y some of the Phari- 
sees, although the rigid maintainers of the Uiav, the 
Sadducees, never attended the synagogue. Son of a 
Maccabgean mother, Agrippa Avould aim at the restora- 
tion of the Temple-servic^es as the exclusive form of 
JeAvish devotion. Herod the Great, his father, had been 
too lax in this respect, and had encouraged idolati^y of 
the grossest kind. Supported by the Sadducees, Avho 
had persecuted Jesus and his disciples, Ave may safely 
assume that Agripj)a I. insisted on the regular atten- 
dance of the Apostles at the Temple-services. For it 
is a recorded fact, that' they Avere regularly in the 
Temple at the time of prayer. Thus tiiey ceased to 
folloAv the exam])le of their Master. Altliough the 
Apostles Avere not siaittered during the perse(nition 
Avhich arose because of Steplien, tliey Avere in fac't in- 
cluded in this per<e(‘ution ; but it seems to luxA'e been 
soon stopped for tw(j reasons, because tlie second 
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Agrippa was more friendly to them, and because they 
regularly attended the Temple-services, which Jesus 
liad never done. This is what all Nazarites did ; and 
as Xazarite James, the brother of Jesus, could offer 
to Agrippa I., the reported friend of the Nazarites, 
every guarantee which he must have been desirous to 
obtain. 

The traditions respecting James which have been 
transmitted by Hegesippus, the first Jewish-Christian, 
and possibly Essenic-Christian Church-historian, if we 
could safely regard them all as historical, would be 
important, because his parents were contemporaries of 
the Prince of the Apostles, and because, as Eusebius 
says, Hegesippus stood nearest to the days of the Apos- 
tles. According to this tradition James had been called 
tlie Just or Zadik ‘ from the time of the Lord to our 
own days, . . he was holy from his mother’s 

womb, he drank not wine or strong drink, nor did he 
eat animal food ; a razor came not upon his head, he 
did not anoint himself with oil, he did not use the bath; 
he alone might go into the holy place, for he Avore no 
Avoollen clothes but linen ; and alone he used to go into 
the Temple, and there he was commonly found upon his 
knees, praying for forgiveness for the people, so that his 
knees grew dry and thin (hard ?) hke a camel’s, from 
his constantly bending them in prayer, and entreating 
fuigi voiles'^ for tlic people.’ ^ We shall point out Avhy 
Jame^ " alone Avent into the Holiest of the Holy, 
Avhihr, r*ontrary to the custom of his brother Jesus, 
all the Apostles regiilai’ly attended the daily seiwices in 
tlie Tem])le. e may regard these statements as equally 
historicad, and as throAving light on the early relations 
betAveen Judaism and Cliristianit)a 

nt the remaining account it is liere sufficient to 
state til at the martyrdom of James in the presence of 
^ one of tlic pi'iests at the house of Eechab,’ (priests of 
^ Kus, H. E, ii, 2a, 
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the Essenes), took place in consequence of his havinf^ 
declared in tjie Temple, that ' Jesus tlie Son of Man sits 
in heaven on tlie right hand of great power, and will 
come on the clouds of heaven/ By this declaration, if 
lie made it, James proclaimed the Essenic and Paulinic 
faith in his brother Jesus as the Angel-Messiah. This 
Essenic Cliristianity is said to have been proclaimed 
openly in the Temple by James at the time of the 
Passover, immediately before tlie Eomans laid siege to 
Jerusalem. Hegesippus states tliat ‘many were con- 
vinced, and gave glory on the testimony of James, 
crying Hosannah to the Son of David.’ Whereupon the 
Scribes and Pharisees stoned James to death. 

Since Hegesippus does not censure the conduct of 
Janies in proclaiming the Essenic and Eechabite doc- 
trine of the Angel-Messiah, apphed to Jesus, as Stephen 
and Paul had done, Ave have sufficient reason to 
regard Hegesippus as an Essenic or Paulinic Christian, 
and to doubt his transmitted testimony that James be- 
lieved his brother Jesus to have been an incarnate 
Angel. But tliere is no reason to doubt that some of 
the Eechabites, Nazarite^ like James, would sympathise 
with his deatli, though he had not proclaimed Jesus as 
the Angel-Messiah, Avhich Hegesippus says he did, 
almost in the very words of Stephen. If Hegesippus 
beheved in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, he would see 
the importance of attributing that doctrine to James 
the brotlier of Jesus, and of describing him as stoned 
to deatlu like Steplien, as a supposed blasjhemer. 

Discarding this tradition of Hegesippus, it may be 
regarded as not improbable that James was a Nazarite 
for life, and thus stood in near relation to the Essenes, 
vuth wliom we must (*onne(*t the Eediabites. A(a‘ord- 
iiig to their descent both James and Jesus Avere connec- 
ted Avith the naturalised strangers in Israel, Avith the 
Eechabites and Kenitos, and tliiis almost certainly Avith 
the Essenes, who Avere probably descendants of the 
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Meclo-Chaldoeans. Jesus opposed the principal doctrines 
of the Essenes, especially that about the Angel-Messiah. 
He was an Essenic reformer, and not a Nazarite. The 
Pharisees were Hanians, like the Essenes, Eechabites, 
and Konites, according to our ethnic scheme. If so, the 
Pharisees knew the mixed Indian and Iranian or Magian 
doctrines which the Essenes propounded, as well as 
those purer doctrines of the East-Iranians or of 
Zoroaster, which Jesus proclaimed by word and deed. 
The condemnation of Jesus, not by the Sadducees but 
by the Pharisees, would be thus accounted for. 

The connection between Eechabites or Kenites and 
Essenes, apart from their probably cognate descent, 
enables us to consider as possibly historical the state- 
ment of Hegesippus, according to which he could, like 
a Highpriest, enter the Holiest of the Holy. This 
account is confirmed by Epiphanius, who states, on the 
authority of Clement, Eusebius, and others, that James 
' the sou of Joseph ’ was permitted to wear on his fore- 
head the golden plate with the words ' Holiness to the 
Lord, or ^ Holy Jehovah. This statement is again con- 
firmed by the tradition transmitted by Polycrates and 
credited by Eusebius, that also the Apostle John, son 
of Zebedee, possessed this privilege of the Aaronites. 
The same tradition refers to the unnatural death of the 
two sons of Zebedee, that of John being also testified by 
a recently tound fragment of Papias, probably the 
hhiiop of Hierapolisd The two remarkable statements 
may tlierefore l^e regarded as probably historical, that 
James could enter the Holiest of the Holy, hke a High- 
priest, and that he possessed also the Highpriestly and 
Aaronic privilege ot wearing the golden plate orPetalon 
described by Josephus, who says that the identical one 
made in the times ot Moses existed at his time. It may 
be possible from the Essenic or Eecliabite point of view 

* Kpiph. xxix. 4, Ixxviii, 14: Eus. U, E. v. :>4; comp. Hchoiten, 
T)er Apust(lJohai}/u< \ Holt7iiiaiin, hlhvl-Le nhm ^ iii. as.'!, 
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to throw some new light on tlie highpriestly cliaracter 
attributed to the Prince of the Apostles. 

It is necessary to repeat what we have pointed out 
about the two Highpriests in Israel and about their 
probable connection Avith the two Aaronic lines, if not 
with the pohtical parties of the Sadducees and the Pha- 
risees, the latter of which Avas not so ancient as the 
party of the Essenes or Eechabites. 

Jeremiah liad in the Name of God promised to 
the Eechabites or strangers in Israel an uninterrupted 
standing before the Lord, that is, a succession of Higii- 
priests of the sons of Eechab, Avho should officiate in 
the Holiest of the Holy. At the time of tlie Eeturn from 
Babylon Ezecliiel complains, that Israel has lirouglit 
into God's sanctuary strangers uncircumcised in heart 
and in the flesh, to be in God’s sanctuary ‘to pollute it, 
eA"en my house when ye offer my bread, the fat and 
the blood.’ ^ This can only refer to a High priest repre- 
senting the uncircumcised stranger in the Holiest of the 
Holy, in harmony Avith tlie prophecy of Jeremiah, the 
fulfilment of Avhich Ezecliiel clearly condemns in the 
Name of the same God aaEo had commanded Jeremiah 
to make that solemn promise. Ezechiel seems to imply 
that the junior Aaronic line of Ithaniar had been 
admitted to represent the Highpriesthood of the 
naturalised stranger in Israel, of the Gen*, Avho, as dis- 
tinguished from the foreigner or Nokhri, Avas admitted, 
like the HebreAV, to the Temple-services. For Ezechiel 
states that the sons of Zadoc only, Avho belonged to 
the elder Aaronic line of Eleazar, and Avho had stood 
by DaAud during Absalom's rebellion, that tliey >hall 
‘stand before' God, that is, a])pear as Higlipriests 
in the Holiest of the Holy. At the time of Zerubl)al)el, 
when Ezechiel Avrote, the j)ro])het Ze<*ha]aah approved 
in the Name of God everything that was done by Zerub- 

^ Jer, XXXV, IS, 11 : Ezek. xli\. T-ol ♦ Einh. der Eel. i. 288-012. 

T 
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l)abel and Joshuad The latter may liave belonged to 
the Aaronic line of Ithainar, which name is a compound 
of Jail, and Thamar ' tlie stranger/ ac(‘ording to Philo. 

The remarkable omission of the generations of the 
line of Ithamar in the Book of Chronicles, whilst those 
of the line of Eleazar are twice mentioned, can hardly 
be otherwise explained than by the assumption that 
these two hues of Aaronites represented respectively 
the ethnic dualism in Israel, the Hebrew and the 
non-Hebrew or the stranger, who seems to have been 
uncircumcised from the statement made by Ezechiel 
about uncircumcised Highpriests in the Holiest of the 
Holy. This dualism is in so far confirmed by Scripture- 
accounts, as the Aaronites of the elder line had their pos- 
sessions exclusively in Benjamin, the junior hue exclu- 
sively in Juda, with which tribe the Kenites or Kecha- 
bites were united ever since the time of Joshua. The 
Kenites of Jethro had been invited by Moses to join 
the Mnixed multitude’ which went out of Egypt, and 
according to the Book of Chronicles both Eleazar and 
Ithamar ‘executed the priest’s office.’ Again, in the 
time of Saul, the Benjamite, the elder hue sided with 
him, the younger line with David ; and if Abiathar had 
not escaped from the massacre at Nob, all the members 
of the line of Ithamar would have been killed. David 
made peace between the apparently rival Aaronic fines 
by establishing the double Highpriesthood of Abiathar 
and Zadok. 

i:such a diuible Highpriesthood seems to have been 
appointed after the Picturn from Babylon. For at that 
time Ezechiel (M)m])lained of the uncircumcised High- 
priest in tlie Holiest of the Holy, and Zechariah de- 
s(‘ribcs Josluia and Satan or tlie adversary, as if the 
>ecnnd Higlipriest, standing before the Lord in the 

^ We have already referred to Joshua’s having probably composed the 
noth Psalm, which seems to refer to Jeremiah’s promi.se to The Rechabites, 
perhaps first fulhlled by Jt)-hua*s Hisrh priesthood. 
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Holiest of the Holy. In the time iinmediatcly preecdinu’ 
tlie accession of James to the leadersliip of the Apostles, 
tlie doid)le Highpriesthood is testified by the Gospel- 
records. Luke mentions Annas and Caiaplias as con- 
temporaneous Higlipriests,and he connects Annas as well 
as Caiaplias with others who were ^ of the kindred of the 
high priest/ It cannot be doidited that among these a 
second bore the title of Highpriest, sin(‘e the High- 
priests ' are said to have demanded the cru(‘ifixn)n of 
Jesus. Before the deportation to Babylon Ze])haniah 
Avas joined as " sec^ond ])riest ’ to Seraiah. ' tlie first 
priest,’ both of whom Avere slain at Eiblah. We are 
justified in assuming tliat either Caia])has (u* Annas 
Avas in a similar sense the second Highpriest, Avho. ac{‘ord- 
ing to Eabbini(‘al traditions. Avas the Sagan. The po- 
sition of James at the head of the Apostles is descadbed 
as one similar to that of the Highpriest. As Higlipriest 
James Avould haA^e the pri\dlege of entering the Holiest of 
the Holy and of Avearing the Aaronic gold plate on his 
forehead.^ Assuming that James really had these pri- 
Auleges, AA^e should be driven to the further assumption 
that the family of Joseph, the father of Jesus and Jainc'^, 
Avas one of tliose from the members of Avhich the High- 
priests Avere cho>en. We should Iuiaa" to assume the 
same about the family of Zebedee. 

If the brother of Jesus and Prince of the Ajiostles, 
Avhose life bridges oA^er almost the entire Apostolic 
])eriod, not only AA^ent Avith the other Ajiostles to the 
Temple at the hour of prayer, contrary to the custran 
of Jesus, but if James also entered the Holiest of the 
Holy A\dth the Aaronic mark on hi> forehiaid, Avhether 
ov not he iielongetl to one of tlie Higi^ndestly familio, 
an important (‘onnemion of the first Cliidstian l>isln)p 
AAOth the JeAvish Highpriestlujod, the amalgamation 
of both institutions AA^ould thereby be confirmed. 

^ Luke iii. 2; Act^ iv. 0: John xviii. 15. IC; comp. 2 Kinjrs xv. IS; 
xxiii, 4: Acts xxi. 17, IS; xxiii. 2, 5. 
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The EpUtle of James. 

Two arguments have been raised against the Janies 
of this Epistle being the first Christian Bishop. The 
statement of Ilegesippus is not relied upon, that ^ im- 
mediately ’ after the martyrdom of James ^ Vespasian 
invaded and took Judaea/ and the year 62 is preferred 
for his martyrdom on the strength of a passage in 
Josephus, although it is on good grounds regarded as a 
late interpolation. Since this Epistle unmistakably re- 
fers to the Epistle to the Hebrews and to the Apocalypse 
of the year 68-69, this Epistle could not have been 
written by ' the brother of the Lord ’ if he died in 62. 
This conclusion has been supported by the assumption 
that the statement of the poor being drawn before the 
judgment seats by the rich refers to a general persecu- 
tion of Christians by those rich who were outside of 
Christianity, by the Eomans, which cannot be proved to 
have taken plac'C before Trajan.^ ^Ve do not accept 
either argument, and regard the Apostle James as the 
author of this Epistle. 

tidirectly connected with the Essenes as a Nazarite, 
though not an actual member of the Essenic body in 
Palestine, James defends the strict keeping of the Law, 
including the exclusion of Gentiles, of whose admission 
he saj-s nothing, against the figurative interpretation of 
the Law, as practised by the Essenes or Therapeuts of 
Egypt, and against tlieir illegal princi]}le of universality. 
A 1 ‘egard for [)eace, and for the high position gained by 
laid, causes James not to mention Paul by name, but 
his principal doctrines are unsparingly opposed. Paul 
having referred to the temptation to commit idolatry, 
without denouncing the eating of things sacrificed to 
idols, and having ex])ressed the glory of Christians in 
‘ tribulations, James also advises the brethren to count 
it all joy when they tall Ante divers temptations,’ yet 
points not, like Paul, to Mioj^e,’ but to the ‘perfect 
* Hilgenfeld, /.c., 520 542. 
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work/ The temptations come from within, and they 
can be resisted. For ‘ of liis own will ’ the Father of 
Lights, tlie source of every good and perfect gift, has 
begotten ‘ us,' tlie Israel of the twelve tribes, including 
the Cliristians as in the Apocalypse, ‘ with the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of firstfruit of his 
creatures.’ ^ 

Already Moses had said tliat ‘ the Word ’ is in the 
Israelite tliat he may do it ; and referring to tliis passage, 
or to a ‘ Scripture' not transmitted to us, James Avrites : 

‘ The Spirit that he placed in us zealously (urgingly) 
desireth us,’ prompts us, or demands of us. It is the 
‘ Xame ’ or Spirit, or Word of God, which is in tlie 
Israelite as in the Angel of the Lord. Tlius Israel, ‘ tlie 
firstborn of nations,’ Avas ahvays destined to ])e a kind 
of firstfruit of God’s creatures. But Paul had regarded 
this passage in the Mosaic Scriptures as a prophecy that 
Jesus would be ^ raised from the dead ’ as the ^ end of 
the laAV,’ as the Sou of God ^ according to the spirit of 
holiness,’ as tlie restorer of the Spirit or Word <if God, 
through Avhose death came • tlie free gift ’ of God, " tlie 
promised Spirit through faith'. That faith should be 
reAxaled after the laAv, Avhich latter has nothing to do 
AAuth faith. The laAv cannot justify, and enable^ man to 
seiwe only ‘ in the oldness of the letter,' not ' in the ncAv- 
ness of the Spirit,’ or in the neAV created being of the 
Spirit, ‘as a neAv creature.’ The restorer of tlie Spirit of 
God, AAdiich Avas not ‘ ahvays to strAe Avith man,’ has been 
raised from the dead as ‘ the firstfruits of them that 
sleep.' This iicav do<'trine, (*onnccted by Paul Avith the 
type of the tirsthng sheaf and thus Avith the resurrection 
of Jesus as the first fruit'^ on ‘the third day aoc'oi’ding 
to the Scri])tures,’ James ojijioses by Ins do<‘trine of ' the 
firstfruit of God's creatures.' Thus he denies the ucav dis- 
pensation of Paul's Christianity, together Avith any theory 
about the Ausible resurrection of Jesus, on Avhich, as on 
* James i. 2-17 ; 1 Cur, x. la, liom, v. Jaiuus i. 17, IS. 
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the atonement, the Epistle observes a mysterious silence. 
Xot the sacrificial death of a (Tucified Angel-Messiah, 
but the implanted, or ^ the engrafted Word,’ of which 
Moses spoke as then already at work in Israel, if not in 
mankind, is able to ' save ’ the soul.^ 

‘ The word of truth,’ which God has implanted in 
Israel alone, or, at least, of which only Israel is con- 
scious, cannot make man a firstfruit of God’s creatures 
unless that word is done as well as heard. That inner 
voice, coming from without, produces conscience, the ark 
ill which ' the law of liberty ’ has been deposited, which 
shall judge the elect. Man is to be ‘a doer of work,’ 
and if he is prompted to do it by the Wisdom from 
above, he will be blessed in his deed.’ No ‘ faith ’ can 
save him. ‘ A man may say : Thou (Paul) liast faith, 
and I have works, show me thy faith Avithout Avorks, 
and I Avill shoAV thee faith from my Avorks.’ HaAfing 
shoAvn that ‘ faith Avitliout AVorks is dead,’ and taking 
no cognisance of Paul’s recommending faitli Avhicli 
Avorketh by loA^e,’ James opj)oses Paul’s scriptural au- 
thority for his doctrine of justification by faith. Paul 
had said that faithful Abraluim's belief in God, not any 
Avork of his, ‘ A\'as reckoned to him for righteousness.’ 
For the Avorks of the Uiav placed man ' under a curse,’ 
Avhicli continued till ' Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the laAv, luiAung become a (uir^^e for iisf Avhich Avas 
necessaiy • that we might rcceiA'e the promised Spirit 
through taitli. Apollos liad folloAved in the same strain, 
and designated the ofiering of Isaac, and Eahab’s recej)- 
tion of the spies as a deed prompted by faith. But 
James insists that Abraham Avas ^justified liy Avorks 
Avhen lie offered Isamg’ and so, likeAvise Eahab, Avdien 
^hc rei'cived the messengers and thrust them forth 
aiaaher way. The Epistle of James is a protest against 
the Pauliiiic doctrine, that it is impossible to be ‘ under 

^ Dent. XXX. imaO; Rom. x. 4-21; Gal. iii, 13, 14; vi. lo, 2 Cor. 

V. 17 ; 1 Cor. XV. 4, 20. 
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tlie law ’ and yet to l)e ‘ led by tbe Spirit.’ Tlie Prince 
of the Apostles denies tliat the Spirit of God has not 
been in Israel till Christ's death restored it to tlie faith- 
ful in mankind. The great lawgiver had said that the 
Word is in man that he may do itd 

James implies that the implanted ‘ Word/ the real 
Saviour, is identical with the ^ Wisdom ’ wliich ‘ de- 
sceiuls from above,’ as also with tlie ' Spirit ’ wliii'h God 
made to dwell in us. Thus tlie Apostle clearly o[)])oses 
Paul’s doctrine tliat the Word of God, wliich already 
Philo designated as a ])reniundane person and second 
Deity, that ^ the man from heaven/ the Angel of God 
who had followed the Israelites, had become incarnate 
in Jesus. Yet he calls him our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory.’ Standing on the rock of Peter's con- 
fession, James regards his brother as the man whom 
God has anointed or made Christ ‘ with the Holy Ghost 
and with power,’ and in this sense as ^ the Son of the 
living God.’ Xot the Lord Jesus Christ, but the Lord ’ 
and ^ the Judge/ God, was expected soon to come.' 

The Chrestus-party among the Jews in Eome, to 
which Simon Magus the ■ Christian' seems to have be- 
longed, shows that the name of Christian^, wliich had 
originated in Antioch, the centre of Simon's activity, wa-^ 
used soon after the accession of James to the A})ostle- 
sliip. Yet it is doubtful whether he acknowledges 
even indirectly the designation of the disciples of Jesus 
as Christians, when he refers to that ^ beautiful name ’ 
by which the scattered Isiuelites are called, whom he 
addresses, and among whom he includo the disciples 
of Jesus Christ. It is customary to connect this ])assage 
with the Xaine of r4()d by wliicli Isi-acl was called.^ 
Even if this could be ])rove<l. it miglit lie explained by 
the Xame ’ as the i^pirit nr Word of Gr)d, which is in 

' Rom. iv. ; Gal. in. : comp. Hebrews x. S-10, 17-31; James ii. 

^ James i. 1 ; ii. 1 : v, 7-11. 

^ Dent, xxviii. 10 ; 2 Chron. ’vii. 17 ; Jer. xiv. 9, xv. 10; Am. ix. 12. 
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the Angel and in the Israelites. But James seems to 
refer to the name of ‘ bretliren,’ as which he regards all 
Israelites, rich or poor, whether Hebrews or Grecians, 
whether disciples of Jesus or not. The poor or the 
Ebionite was an early designation of the followers of 
Jesus, some of whom continued in the fourth century 
to caU themselves Xazaraaans, and did not acknow- 
ledge Paul. The rich, wearing gay clothing, were 
admitted to better seats in the ‘ synagogue ' than the 
poor ; they were despised, and yet Jesus had preached 
the Gospel to the poor. 

The Epistle which Peter addressed to James from 
Kome, according to the Clementine Homilies, corresponds 
with the injunction in the Eecognitions, not to accept 
any teacher who had not brought a testimonial from 
James. ‘The chief of the Jews ’ at Pome, avIio con- 
nected Paul with ‘ a sect everyAvhere spoken against ’ 
(the Essenes), declared that they had not received 
‘ letters out of Judina concerning him.’ The additional 
statement, that none of the brethren that came had 
showed or spoken ‘ any harm ’ of him, is a contradic- 
tion to what precedes it, and must be regarded as a later 
addition, made in harmony Avith the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Acts, the non-recognition of two antagonis- 
tic parties in the early Church. It is hardly a chance- 
coincidence that James in his Epistle complains that 
there were ‘ many teachers ’ in Israel, Avise men ‘ en- 
dowed with knowledge,’ but not Avith ‘ meekness,’ aaEo 
had ^ bitter envying and ribaldry ’ in their heart, aaJio 
boasted and lied " against tlie truth,’ Avhose AAUsdom de- 
scends not from abov^e, and Avdio did not ‘ work peace.’ 
These teachers, even if autliorised l)y James, as Paul 
had been by the TaaxIa^c, to preach among the scattered 
tribes ot Israel, had not carried out their mission as 
James Avdshed, Paul makes a similar charge.^ 

The acknoAAdedged Essenic colouring of this Epistle 

^ James iii, 1, 13-18 ; Recog. iv. 35; Piiil. i. 15-18. 
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is shown l^y James's recommendation to he ‘ swift to 
■hear, vslow to speak, slow to wrath,’ by his prohibition 
of swearing, his warning against riches, and against 
the blemisliing influences of ^ tlie world.’ Although 
only connected with the Essenic system as a Xaza- 
rite, yet, like the Essenes, James was a stranger in 
Israel, and must have known the Essenic-Buddhistic 
tradition. It cannot possibly be a mere chance-coinci- 
dence that James refers to ‘ the wheel of birtli,’ identical 
with the Buddhistic expression of ‘ tlie wheel of life and 
death,’ that is, the cycle of births and deatlis, or the 
soubs transmigrations.^ James was l)y the Initiated un- 
derstood to say, that the tongue, set on fire by hell, 
inflames the whole body, even of future generations. 

The Epistle of James proves, tliat up to the time of 
Judaea’s invasion by the Eomans, the chief of the Apos- 
tles, probably the Jewish Highpriest, and first Christian 
Bishop, recognised no difference between the Jews and 
the followers of Jesus, and did not acknoAvledge the 
cardinal doctrines of Paul, which we have connected 
with those of the Essenic, universalist, and law-under- 
mining Therapeuts. 

In what connection stood the Essenic tradition to 
the Gnosis of the Apostolic and of the after- Apostolic 
age? 

^ James iii. 6 ; comp. p. 34 n. 2 ; The wheel, Gilgiil in Hebrew and in 
Chaldee, is in the Talmud used : 1) in connection with the resurrection of 
Jews dying in foreign lands, like Jacob (Gen, xlvii. 30), which is connected 
with the motion of a subterranean wheel, an eyidently Eastern conception ; 
2) when disciL^sing the auesti(jn whether the planets rotate round their 
axis or round the fixed stars; 3) a? a figurative expression of the changes 
of man's destiny. Keihuhot, HI; Pemchim^ ^iahhafh^\T)\. (Commu- 
nicated by Dr. Leopold Seligmaim.) 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE GNOSIS. 

Esseiiic Scriptures — Retrospect. 

Essenic Scriptures. 

The deeper knowledge or Gnosis of the Essenes, their 
secret tradition of Eastern origin, which they connected 
with the Scriptures of Moses by a figurative interpre- 
tation of the latter, has been generally accepted by 
the Targumiin, but rejected in essential points by the 
Talmud. Applied to Jesus, this gnosis was promulgated 
by Stephen, Paul, and Apollos, in the universalist or 
Therapeutic form. Paul opposes in his Epistle to the 
Colossians the gnosis of the separatist Essenes, with 
their aristocratic initiation, tlieir asceti(*ism, and their 
doctrine of more than One Angelic mediator. ‘ All the 
fulness ’ dwelt by God's pleasure in tlie incarnate Word 
of God, the Angel who followed the Israelites, and in 
whom is the Name, Spirit, or Word of God. He is ‘the 
Cliri.st, even Jesus the Lord.’ wliom Paul does not con- 
ne<*t with other Ar(*]i-Aiigels, as was done a few years 
later in the A])()calypse ot ‘Jolin.' It has been sa- 
gaciou'^Iy suggested by a liigli authority that the above 
cited words ot Paul may point ' to the distinction of the 
lieavenly Cl^l^t from the earthly Jesus,’ which docHrine 
was taught by Cerinthus, his junior contemporary^ 

Paul and A[)ollos I'egarded the dee])er knowledge or 
gnosis a'^ eternally existing in lieavem as known to, but 
hidden by Mose^, and as first fully revealed by the 
preachers (.)f ' the hidden wisdom,’ under the especial 


Bishop Liprhtfnot, C^lomans (ii. 0), p. 112. 
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guidiince of Jesus Clirist, the Angel-Messiali or Wisdom 
of God wlio had sent all the i)rophets. If tlie doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiali was the starting-point of tlie 
gnosis, and if Jesus has not recognised the doctrine of 
the Angel-Messiali, than he must be regarded as having 
opposed the gnosis, whieli was supposed to have been 
revealed by the xingel-Messiah. From this it follows, 
that if Jesus made known mysteries to his dis(*i])lcs, 
though he spoke to the jicople only in parable‘s, 
suggesting but not defining the truth, tlie ‘mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven,' made known by him to the 
Twelve only, cannot have referred to the doctrine of 
the Angel -Messiah. The silence on this do(‘trine in all 
Scriptures of the Old Testament possil>ly written belbre 
the Exile, and in the first three Gospels, loaves no doubt 
as to the relation of Jesus to the Essenic gnosis, even to 
that form of it which was preached by Paul and Apollos. 

The Book of Daniel . — We regard as proved that this 
Scripture, as transmitted to us, was not comj)leted 
before the times of the Maccabec'^, probably in n.c. 104, 
whose allies, the Assidauans. we have <*ounected with the 
Essenes and thus with the Eeehabite^. who were ex- 
])orted with other I>raelite^ to Babylon. The S(‘ri]»turc^ 
distinguish two DanieK, if not three: the Daniel to 
whom Ezechiel refers at the time when Jerusalem wa> 
besieged (o88-o84) : the prophet Daniel who iva^ ex- 
])orted to Babylon ; and Daniel the priest of tlie line 
of Ithamar, who in olo signed the (‘ovenant at Jerusa- 
lem.^ But if the misMon of Ezra took ])la(*e in the reign 
of the ‘ Artaxerxes ' Darius IIvsta'<pes, Daniel tlu^ ])i*ie'^t 
can have been identical with Daniel the i)rophet. 41u> 
identity is asserted by the 8eptuagint and by the ]\[oham- 
medan tradition, a(*cording to whieh Daniel tlie prophet 
returned to Judiea, and it is indire<‘tly im[)lied by the 
Book of Daniel, in which the three coni})anions of Daniel 


^ The Vhrvtwl'npj of the Bihh, Gl-60. 
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arc mentioned among tliosc wlio retiinied to Jerusalem. 
Indeed, tliey could l)c all four alive in 520 if they had 
been ex})orted to Babylon in 588, or even in tlie year 
G08, tlie third year of Jehoiakim. Then no siege of Jeru- 
salem by Nebucadnezar, whether Crownprince or King, 
can be proved to have taken place, whilst statements 
in the Book of Jeremiah seem to exclude the possibility 
of such a siege. ^ 

Daniel the prophet was exported to Babylonia con- 
temporaneously with the Eecdiabites, who shared the 
captivity of the Hebrews, according to the super- 
scription of the Tlst Psalm in the Septuagint version, 
where the Psalm is designated as dedicated to David of 
(by) the sons of Jonaclab ^ the first of the captives.' 
The Targum confirms this. These Eechabites or Kenites, 
who had declared to Jeremiah that they had always 
been strangers or non-Hel)rews in Israel, and to whom 
a priesthood for ever had been promised, we have tried 
to connect with the Medo-Cliakheans, the Chasdim or 
conquerors, who conrpiered Mesopotamia about 500 
years before Abraham's birth. It is in the language 
and ^visdom of these Ii’anian Clialdieans, wliom the 
Book of Daniel identifies with the Magi, or ])riests of 
the Medes, that young Daniel was brought ii]). The 
highly probable connection of Eechabites and Essenes, 
if not their identity, increases the importance of the 
])robal)le non-Hebrew and Davidic descent of Daniel the 
])rophct, who bore the name of David’s second son, 
of his initiation, after three years of as('etic discipline, 
into the mysteries of the Chaldteans or Magi, and of his 
being set over all the wfise men of Babylon. Tlie con- 
nection between Daniel and tlie Maui, and between 
Esseniau and Magian rites renders it'liighly i)robable 
that the Eechabites, Assida^ans and Essenes after the 
Captivity transmitted the Eastern wisdom of w'hich 


* Jer, xxxvi. 1, 0, 20 : conap. xxv, 1, 2, and unr further remarks. 
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Daniel liad been tlie principal organ during the Cap- 
tivity. This connection of Daniel witli the Essenes is con- 
firmed by the doctrinal contents of the Book of Daniel. 

We saw that the Essenes must at all times have 
expected an Angel-Messiah, which doctrine, contained 
in the Book of Daniel, cannot be proved by any ancient 
Scripture to have prevailed in Israel. As presumably 
among the Essenes, so in the Book of Daniel we find a 
fully developed doctrine of Angels, of which there is no 
trace in Scriptures possibly composed before the Exile. 
The world of Angels, wliich the Essenes and all Gnostics 
separated b}^ a great gulf from the material or terres- 
trial world, is presided over by a not stated number of 
watchers or saints, whose decrees are those of God. As 
there are seven archangels in the Book of Tobiah, so 
Ave may assume a similar number in the Book of Daniel, 
although only Gabriel and Michael are named. Thus 
we are led to connect the chief angels in the Book of 
Daniel with the seven watchers or Amslxaspands of the 
Persians. The name Gabriel means ‘ man of God,' and 
his office is to be God’s representative, just as Serosh 
was the vicar of Orniuzd, taking his place as the first 
of the seven Amshaspands, probably becanise the God 
of light takes himself no part in tlie light against the 
God of darkness. In the Xew Totament Gabriel an- 
nounces the Messiah.^ 

Daniel’s recorded vision about tlie universal rule of 
a celestial or Angel-Messiah folloAving upon four succes- 
sive Empires, symbolised by beasts, cannot be entirely 
separated from the kuoAvledge wliicli Daniel had 
acc|uired by his initiation in Chakheau wisdom. The 
Medo-Chaldees or Magi over Avliom Daniel Avas [daced, 
represented tlie Iranian tradition as promulgated in the 
West, in part perliaps ever since the Median conquest 
of Babylon in pre-Abrahamitic times. We saAV that 


* Dan. iv. 14, 21 ; vii. ; Tob. xu. 15 ; Luke i. 19, 26. 
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these Modes probably introduced into the West tlie veiy 
ancient Eastern tradition of an Angel-Messiali and vicar 
of God, siiK'e the ancient Babylonians knew about a 
Divine Messenger who would distribute g’ood among 
men, as liis name Silik-mulu-dug implies. Like the fire- 
bringer Agni-Matarisvan of the ancient Indians, this 
JMesopotamiau AngeLMessiah was connected with the 
fire-sticks. We may safely assume, that the rule of 
this Messiah was hy the Medo-Chaldmans of Mesopo- 
tamia connected, if not identified, with the rule of the 
Divine Messenger and mediator Sraoslia or Serosli, 
Avdiich was expected to follow on Ormuzd's rule of 3,000 
years and Ahriman’s rule of 3,000 years, as the last 
1,000 years, thus concluding the 7,000 years. 

The doctrine of this Messianic Millennium expected 
to be brought about by a celestial messenger, and which 
wo:; Id lead to the resurrection of the dead, has been 
more lully descriljed and possil)ly developed in the 
Bundehesh and other writings of the time of tlie Sassa- 
nidos, long alter b.c. 216. The Iranian traditions were 
recast under the Sassanides, as this had been done much 
earlier hy Ezra with the Hebrew traditions. In 1)oth 
cases it would be as unreasonable to attempt to draw a 
line of demarcation between the old and the new, as to 
deny the probability of a secret tradition as the source 
ol sucli development. But as regards the Iranian sym- 
boli'-m of tl\e alternate rule of hglit and darkness, of 
Gi’iiuizd. Uroma^des or Ahura-Masda, and of Ahriman, 
Areimanios or Angromainjus, Ave hope to have proA^ed 
by an astronomical interpretation, and tlius by a locali- 
sation of this and of similar myths, that these Eastern 
c(>nc*eptions are more ancient than tlie commencement 
of Egyptian history.^ 

Ihe parallel betAveen Serosli the Aucar of Ormuzd, 
and Eros the A'icar of Zeus, confirms the identity of 

' Spe r^haptpr III. 54 f. ; D/p Pl^jaderi. 48-85. 
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Zeus and Ormuzd, first observed by Eudoxus, and Aris- 
toteles, born b.c. 884. We may now safely assert, tliat 
tlie Magian tradition transmitted by Theopompus of 
Chios, born about B.c. 378, is more ancient than the 
time of Xebucadnezar, according to wliicli a Millennium 
will precede the resurrection of the dead. Directly 
connected with the statements of Tlieopomjnis are those 
in the Bundehesh and otlier Avritings, ac(*ording to 
which the time of tlie resurrection will be prec'cded by 
four cosmical periods, Avliicli are aho designated as 
four kingdoms of gold, silver, steel, and iron. 

In the Bahman Yesht, first cited by Spiegel, it is 
written : ‘ As revealed in the Ctutgar : Zertusht de- 
manded from Ormuzd immortality ; then Ormuzd 
showed to Zertusht the omniscient Avisdom ; he then 
saAv a tree Avith such a root, that four trees had sprung 
up from it, a golden one, a silver one, one of steel, and 
one of iron.’ Zoroaster is then told by revelation, that 
the tree Avith one root, the tree of knoA\dedge, ^ is the 
AA^orld,’ and that the four trees are ‘ the four times that 
shall come.’ The golden time is tliat of Zoroaster (or of 
king Yistaspa) ; tlie sih^er tree is tlie kingdom of Arta- 
shir : that of steel, tlie kingdom of the sonofKobat; 
tlie iron tree is the Avi(‘ked dominion of the Dtw?', or 
evil spirits. Then conies the kingdom of Serosh, Srao- 
sha, Sraosliyank, hterally ‘ the helper,’ or Sa\'iour, also, 
called the Holy One and the Victorious, According to 
later traditions se\"eral prophets Avere to be his forerun- 
ners. Witli tliis tradition Spiegel lias (*onnected, on 
tlie strength of remarkable ])arallels Avhicli cannot be 
casual, tlie Buddhist expectation, still maintained, of 
another Buddha, of Maitreya, the son of hna* (like 
Eros) AAdio shall take up the lost thread of Buddha’s 
doctrine, avIio shall take of the Avords of Buddha and 
make knoAvn the truth. ^ Thus it is indirectly proved 


Eiog'. Laert. procera. 8 : Spie<reL Zeif thrift d, M, G, iii, 467 ; vi. 
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that the Iranian symbolism and prophecy of four 
Empires preceding the Messianic Millennium is more 
ancient than Cfautama^Buddha and his contemporary 
Cyrusd 

Whether the prophet Daniel returned to Judasa or 
not, the evidently parallel organisation of the Eabbis 
and their three classes with the Magi and their three 
classes, as existing when Daniel was set over them, 
renders it almost certain, that the Magian tradition 
about a future Angel-Messiah and his rule of a thousand 
years was introduced by some of the returning Jews 
into Palestine. We have shown in another place that 
the Chronology of the Bible has been connected, per- 
haps by Ezra, with a scheme of 7,000 years, ending with 
the Messianic Millennium. The year of the destruction 
of the temple by Nebucadnezar’s general, in b.c. 586, 
was made the starting-point of the second cycle of TO 
jubilees or 3,500 years, which two periods made up the 
7,000 years, supposed to have been decreed as the limi- 
tation of the earth's existence. According to this scheme, 
the first 70 jubilees commenced with tlie creation of 
Adam, seventy years after the creation of heaven and 
earth, and they ended b.c. 586. The fulfilment of se- 
venty years’ exile, recorded as a prophecy of Jeremiah, 
had been accurately accomplished in the year 516, 
when the Second Temple was consecrated, if they were 
reckoned from the destruction of the Temple in 586. 
But this fulfilment had been ushered in by the permis- 
sion to return in 536, in the fiftieth or jubilee year. 

78 f. ; Acad, der HWw. vi. 89 f . ; Avesta, .32-38, 244; Duncker, 1. c, 
ii. 360 f. ; Delitzscii, in Herzog, /. o. ‘ Daniel.’ 

^ Protessur Beal points out the coincidence in the epithets ‘the man 
.L^eatly heioved,’ ov ‘ much beloved ' (literally coveted) in Dan. ix. 23 ; x. 11, 
la, with Piyattis>a’s (Privadassi or Priyadosa), ‘ the beloved.’ Mr. Thomas 
(/. (\ o t) dwells on the importance of the Bhahra Inscription rejecting the 
title still Used in earlier inscriptions of Asoka ; Devan amply o or ‘ beloved of 
the gods. If Buddha prayed to the highest Spirit, Isvara Deva, or to 
Abidha, the Sun O-dd, Asoka after his conversion from Jainism to Buddhism 
would object to this polytheistic title on that ground. 
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Seventy yeary were enlarged to a second set of seventy 
jubilees, or 3,500 years, from b.c. 586 to 1914 a.d., 
the last twenty jubilees forming a parallel to the last 
twenty years of Jeremiah s seventy years. Thus the 
20x50 years, the Millennium, was placed a.d. 1914- 
2914.^ This scheme cannot have been invented before 
B.c. 516. We shall see that the Eevelation of ‘ John ’ 
supplements the Book of Daniel, and refers to the Mil- 
lennium. 

The Book of Daniel follows the oriental tradition 
about the four monarchies, in placing the kingdom 
of the celestial Me.>siah in the position of that of Serosh, 
the first of seven angels, and vicar of the highest God. 
This Iranian scheme is reproduced in various forms 
in the Book of Daniel, where the four eras are applied 
to that of four successive kingdoms, beginning with that 
of Nebucadnezar and ending with that of Alexander, 
upon which the Messianic kingdom was expected to 
follow. Tlie first form in which the Eastern tradition 
lias lieen moulded, by revelation or not, is a dream 
which Nebucadiiezar is said to have had, and which 
Daniel was able to relate as if he liimself had dreamt 
it. The king luid seen a great image, tlie head of 
which was gold (Xclmcadiiezar), breast and arms of 
silver (probal)ly the Mede), belly and tliighs of brass 
(the Persian), legs of iron, but the feet part of iron part 
of clay. This last, or Greek, kingdom was to be divided, 
partly strong partly broken, "and its [)arts slirdl not 
cleave together.' The king liad also seen that a stone, 
cut out of tlie mountain witliout hands, smote the 
image, broke it in pieces, and bec ame a great mountain. 
This is the kingdom whi(4i the God of lieaven shall set 
up, and which shall never be destroyed. 

In another form the same events, to wliich Chahhean 
tradition, as well as Xebucadnezar's dream referred. 


^ The Chronology of the Bible ^ 4-7, 
V 
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was symbolised by Daniebs dream. From the sea, the 
symbol of the Gentile world, four great beasts came up. 
The hrst, a lion with eagle’s wings, known to us by 
Mesopotamian representations, is again the kingdom of 
Nebucadnezar. The second beast, like a bear, is the 
Median kingdom ; the three ribs in its mouth seem to be 
the three cities on the Tigris which the Medes captured. 
The beast is described as standing upright on one side 
only, for before this kingdom can be firmly set up, a 
third beast, a leopard arises, with four Avings and four 
heads, that is, the Persian kingdom, to which dominion 
was given. The four heads are four kings, enumerated in 
the eleventh chapter. The fourth beast, more terrible 
than the others, with iron teeth, devouring, breaking in 
pieces and stamping the residue with the feet of it, and 
having ten horns, is the Macedonian kingdom, Avith 
the ten Seleucidian kings. 

Among the ten horns another little horn came 
up, before Avhom there were three of the first horns 
plucked up by the roots, and in this horn were eyes 
like the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great 
things. This little horn is Antiochus Epiphanes ; and 
the three horns plucked up by him are his three 
brothers: Seleucus, who was murdered; Heliodorus, 
who was expelled; and Demetrius, who had to go 
to Rome, as hostage, instead of Antiochus. He spoke 
great words against the Most High, and Avore out his 
saints, and intended to change times and laws. For 
three years and a half the saints AA'ere given into his 
hand ; but then came the judgment by the Ancient of 
Days, the beast Avas slain, his body destroyed and given 
to the burning flame. His dominion Avas taken away, 
like that of his predecessors, and a universal and ever- 
lasting dominion Avas given to ‘ One like a son of man,’ 
Avho Avas brought on the clouds of heaA^en before God, 
and Avho by the interpreting angel is implied to be the 
representative of ‘ the people of the saints of the Most 
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High,’ to whom, as to the Messiah, the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, an everlasting kingdom, shall be given. 

Again, in a third form, the Messianic kingdom is 
described which was expected to follow upon Antiochus 
Epiplianes. The eighth chapter describes the Medo- 
Persian kingdom in the figure of a ram, with two horns, 
of which one was higher than the other and came up 
last. The ram, having pushed westward and northward 
and southward, is attacked bj^' a he-goat, having a notable 
horn between his eyes, the Macedonian kingdom. This 
gi'eat horn, however, was broken, after Alexanders 
death, when four notable horns towards the four winds 
of heaven took its place, that is, the four principal 
dominions which arose from Alexander’s empire. Out 
of one of these four horns a little horn arose, a king of 
fierce countenance, who shall destroy many also of the 
holy people. But after that he shall have prevented 
the daily morning and evening sacrifice 3,500 times, 
that is, after 1,150 days, or three and a half years, the 
sanctuary shall be cleansed and the transgression of 
desolation ended. ^ 

The ninth (dia[)ter refers to the same times and 
circumstances. The novelty lies in this, that the 
seventy years of Jeremiah, enlarged into seventy 
weeks, or 490 years, are incorrectly implied to end 
with Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘Seventy weeks are de- 
termined upon thy people and upon thy holy city, 
until the transgression shall be finished, and the measure 
of sins shall be filled, until iniquity sliall be recon- 
ciled, and everlasting riglitiMHisness shall be brought, 
until prophecy and ])rophet shall be sealed, and a Most- 
Holy be anointed. And thou must know and under- 
stand : From the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and ro build Jerusalem unto an Anointed, a 
Prince, are seven weeks. And during threescore and 

* Bunsen’s Bihehcerky iii. 670-673 ; Iloltzmann, in Geschichte dei Voikos 
Israel, 101-100. 
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two weeks the city shall be restored and built with 
street and wall, although in distressed times. And 
after the threescore and two weeks shall an An- 
ointed be cut off, and have no one. And over the city 
and the sanctuary shall bring destruction the people of 
a Prince, who cometh and findeth his end on (the 
march of) the overflooding host ; yet unto the end war 
continues, judgment and desolation. And he shall 
make a strong covenant with many for one \veek ; and 
during the half week he shall cause the sacrifice and 
oblation to cease ; and on the pinnacle are seen abomin- 
ations, teri'ible things, but only until destruction and 
judgment are poured on the horrors.’ 

If the seventy weeks are considered to be 490 jmars, 
the first seven weeks might be calculated as reaching 
to Cyrus. But every attempt has failed to let the 
sixty-two weeks, or 434 years, reach to the clearly 
implied time of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, after the 
murder of Seleucus JY. Philopator, ascended the throne 
in 176-170, and reigned seven years, or one week. 
Curiously enough, these 434 years, if reckoned back 
from 1 1 6-1 i 0 reach to 609, or to the third year of 
Jehoiakim (609-608), when Daniel is said to have been 
exported.^ They could be made to reach the fourth 
year of that king (608-607), when the commandment or 
Jeremiah’s prophecy Avent forth. But accordingly the 
first seven weeks would have commenced in 658, or 
twenty-nine years before the thirteenth of Josiah, when 
to Jeremiah, then ‘young,’ came the word of the Lord for 
the first time. It is not necessary to add, that the 490 
years cannot possibly bridge over the time from the 
commandment to restore and build Jerusalem to any 
possible year of the birth of Jesus Christ.^ 

* For the dates, see The Chronology of the mUe, It is not probable that 
)>ecau^ of the above reckoning of 62 weeks the third year of Jehoiakim, 
B.c 608, instead of the probable year 588, is mentioned as the time when 
iNeoucadnezar besieged Jerusalem. 

About the late Mr. Bosanquets scheme of three successive periods of 
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The same subject, the Messianic kingdom ushered in 
by political events ending with Antiochiis Epiphanes, is 
once more referred to in the last three chapters of the 
Book of Daniel. An angel appears to him, unseen by 
his companions, and reveals to him wliat shall befall 
Israel in the latter days. The same or another angel 
formed ‘ in the similitude of the sons of men,’ refers with 
much detail to the combats between the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucidse. Among the latter great prominence is 
given to Antiochus Epiphanes, ‘ a detestable person, not 
intended for the dignity of the kingdom, and who shall 
come unexpectedly.’ He gains victories over the 
Egyptians ; but ships from Chittim, containing the 
Koman envoy Popilius Lamas, who demands the restora- 
tion of the conquered land, obhge him to return. 
Now he turns against the holy covenant, pollutes the 
sanctuary, ‘ jdaces the desolation that maketh desolate/ 
he takes away the daily sacrifice, he magnifies himself 
above every other god. Three years and a half this 
lias to be endured. But ‘ the people that do know 
theii* God ’ (the Maccabees) will manfidly stand up ‘ and 
do exploits,’ At last Antiochus has to yield to the 
kings of the South and North, and the Divine judgment 
follows,^ 

The Book of Daniel helps us to bridge over the 
time from the exportation to Babylon to the rise of 
the Maccabees. Their allies, the Assida3ans, we have 
sufficient reason to connect, if not identify, with the 
Essenes, and these with the Reehabites who were 
transjiorted by Nebucadnezar to Babylon. The Macoa- 
])ees and Assidieans (Essenes) may be yiresumed to have 
expected the kingdom of the AngelAIessiah after the 
fall of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is this Essenic ex- 
pectation which luis been recorded in the Book of 
Daniel, 

seventy weeks endin^r with the birtli of Je«us see Tramacfioru of 

Biblical Arch(p<>h>gy^ vr>l. vi. 

' b'or a detailed explanation^ see Hoitzmann, L c. 
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When it was seen tliat after the death of Antiochiis 
Epiphanes, that is, after the end to which all ‘ pro- 
phecies ’ in the Book of Daniel so clearly point, the long- 
expected kingdom of the Angel-Messiah did not come, 
the expectation was carried on by a prolongation of the 
Danielic times. Almost fifty years before a.d. 6, when 
Jiidiea had become a Eoman province, a new interpreta- 
tion of the four monarchies preceding the Messianic 
Millennium was set on foot. The four kingdoms were 
now explained in the oracle of the Jewish Sibyl, then in 
the Fourth Book of Esdras, and the Epistle of Barnabas 
as the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, the Greek, and the 
Roman kingdoms. Thus the ground was prepared for 
the new conception of Jesus Christ as the Angel-Messiah 
of the vision recorded in the Book of Daniel, and first 
applied to Jesus in the Revelation of ^John' though 
without direct reference to the four kingdoms preceding 
liis coming. 

We come to the following conclusions about the 
Book of Daniel. Initiated in all the wisdom of the 
Chaldasans or Magi, Daniel knew of the scheme, recorded 
to have been revealed to Zoroaster, about four eras and 
kingdoms, after which should be estabhshed on earth 
the heavenly kingdom of the Saviour Serosli, ‘ the Holy 
One,’ the Angel-Messiah. If Nebucadnezar really had 
the dream about the image, and if Daniel explained it 
to him and had similar visions as recorded, they were 
both imbued with the sense that the Angel-Messiah 
must (*ome, but that his iVIihennium must be preceded 
by a new cycle of four monarchies, of which that of 
J^ebucadnezar, corresponding to that of Zoroaster and 
King \ istaspa, was the first. Assuming, for the sake of 
aigiiment, tliat the entire Book of Daniel as we possess 
it, wa< not completed in the time of the Maccabees, and 
that it is not a ‘prophecy after the event,’ we might be 
led turtlier to assume tliat Daniel referred the little 
lioru to Antiochiis E])i plumes, and that moreover he, 
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like the Maccabees of that time, expected the Angel- 
Messiah to come after the death of this enemy of ‘ the 
saints of the Most BQgh.’ 

But the connection of the Book of Daniel with the 
Iranian expectation of four monarchies followed by the 
celestial kingdom cannot possibly be denied, nor the com- 
position, or at least the completion, of this book in Macca- 
bean times. Yet it may be held, that Daniel did not see 
Antiochus Epiphanes, that he did not share the expecta- 
tion of the Maccabees about the then coming Messiah, 
and that the prophet was enabled to see after the Greek 
empire, the Eoman empire as the fourth, and Jesus of 
Nazareth as the real Serosh or Angel-Messiah, whose 
second coming or return in glory, to establish a terrestrial 
kingdom, a new heaven and a new earth, would be 
preceded by Nero or by Mohammed as the little horn. 

We will only observe here, that on this latter assump- 
tion the Essenic expectation of an Angel-Messiah must 
have been sanctioned by Jesus. If so, the silence of the 
three first Gospels on this all-important point remains 
inexphcable, and Paul, as well as the authors of the 
Eevelation of ‘ John ’ and of the fourth Gospel, must be 
regarded as the first full revealers of ' the truth as it is 
in Jesus.' 

Maccabean Pmhas, Some of the Psalms, possibly 
all after the seventy-fourth, seem to date from the Mac- 
cabean time. This is very generally regarded as certain 
with recfard to the seventy-third and seventy-fourth 
Psalms ; Avhilst some will see in the second Psalm a 
hidden reference to the time Avhen, as during the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, the coming of the Messiah 
was supposed to l^e near. The contents, tlie language, 
and the form of several Psalms transmitted to us are 
surprisingly similar to the collection entitled ^ Psalms 
of Solomon,’ which were probably composed in the 
year b.c. 47. 

The Book Ecrleslustleiis^ or Jesus-Siracli, we have in 
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another place tried to connect, as ‘ Siracli of Jerusalem,’ 
with the Highpriest Seraiah in the time of Nebucadne- 
zar’s siege, as whose son or grandson the author seems 
to desc^ribe liimself in the Appendix to the fiftieth 
chapter. According to the Alexandrian Codex and 
several of the most ancient manuscripts the Highpriest 
Seraiah is stated to have been the son of Eleasar of Jeru- 
salem, and in the Talmud tlie author of this work is 
called Jehoshua, ben Sira, ben Elieser. Now, Elieser 
or Eleazar is only another form of Azariah, and this 
was the name of the father and predecessor of the High- 
priest Seraiah who was murdered at Eiblah in 588. His 
son was called Jehozadak, and his grandson was the 
Highpriest Joshua, who must have known Daniel tlie 
prophet, if the latter was identical with Daniel the Priest. 
As this Joshua called liimself son of Seraiah, or ben Sira, 
though only his grandson, so Ecclesiasticus, originally 
written in Hebrew, may have been composed and possibly 
translated by a des(‘endant of the Highpriest, since the 
author calls himself Jesus or Joshua, ‘ son of Sirach of 
Jerusalem.’ It is immaterial, whether the translation 
was made during the reign of an earlier or of a later 
Ptolemy.^ 

The original title was probably the Wisdom of 
Sirach,’ later called ‘ Proverbs of ben Sira.’ The con- 
nection of the contents of this book with the last High- 
jiriest before the Captivity, if accepted, would be a 
[)ro(>t of the existence of a secret tradition, of which 
tlie High [>ricsts were the highest organs. 

The absen(‘e in this book of every allusion to an 
expected Messiah is best explained by the assum])tioii, 
that m*(M)rding to the secret Jewish tradition, hidden 
wisdom, or Ap(K*rypha, partially revealed by this book, 
an A ne'e] -Messiah was expected. Here there is yet no 
tra<-e of a personifi(>ation of the Word of God or Wisdom 


^ Einht'it dtr Eeltyioaen, i 4(16 f. 
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of God, the organ of sanctification, but not tlie organ of 
immortality. Yet Wisdom, coming from the Lord, and 
eternally with Him, raises her sons, those who love her 
as ‘ the life,’ and are loved by the Lord. He created 
her from ' tlie beginning,’ and promised her a ‘ posses- 
sion ’ in Israel, where she served before him in the 
tabernacle. A similar notion is expressed in Proverbs. 

Essenic-Bnddhistic, especially Therapeutic, is the 
al>sence of all referem^e to bloody sacrifices, althougli 
the incense-offerings of Moses are mentioned; s<» are 
tlie injunctions referring to meals, to mercantile spemi- 
lations, to the furthering of strict morality and thus of 
social progress ; the emphasizing of the life of the soul, 
the immortality of the individual ; erpudity of all men, 
which is the basis of community of goods ; importance 
of the truth and generally of moral duties, inde])en- 
dently of mere outward works, partly instead of the 
latter ; prohibition of slavery, and the recommendation 
of hopeful submission. 

The Book of Wisdom we have already considei'ed as 
the almost certain Avork of Philo, and in connection 
Avith the introducti('m of Esseui(^ do(^trines into the 
Sej)tuagint. 

The Bofds of die Sihyl are written at difterent times 
in HebrcAv. The third book is composed b.c. 140 by 
an Alexandrian JeAV, possibly a Therapeut, and the 
fourth book by a JeAV in a.d, 79, Avho expects the return 
of Xero. About b.c. 170 the JeAvish Alexandrian Aris- 
tobulus had composed a JeAvish \x*rsion of an Orphic 
Hymn, and so a JeAvish Alexandrian work Avas attribute<l 
to the Ionian Pliocylides of MiletU'< (about IL(’. o40). 
These Av^ere no a(‘tual form ales, >ince the IXscnc stood 
in connection Avith Ionic and Avith Or[)hic tradition. 
The prophecies of women, called Si1)yls ])robably after 
the Ionic word for the Avill of God, have been traced 
from Asia Minor to Italy, fnmi Cyme, where they Avere 
collected in the seventh ceiitury, to Cumie and tlius to 
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Koine. ^ The third book of the Sibyl oecn]iie.s tlie ; 

standpoint of the Book of Daniel, and is the earliest 
Scripture known to us in which the Messianic kingdom 
is placed after the Roman empire. The Messiah is 
identified ^\^tll Simon the Maccabee. From the land 
of the sun God will send a King, as he once sent Cyrus 
the Anointed or Messiah. He will promulgate over 
all the earth peace and the Israelitic covenant, by re- 
ceiving the Pious or Saints. These may have referred 
especially to the Pious of the Maccabees and the Saints ' 

of the Essenes, possibly ‘ the Saints of the Most High ’ 
in the Book of Daniel. This Messianic kingdom, which 
is to go forth from Jerusalem, wdll be preceded by an 
attack of Gentiles on the city and by signs in heaven. \ 

The supposition of a double Messianic personality, a j 

celestial and a terrestrial one, though not excluded, is | 

not in any way suggested. 

The Book of Enoch, who is called ‘ the seer ’ has been ’ 

traced to Jsortheni Galilee and to the years b.c. 130— 

100, although some passages may hav^e been interpolated 
after the beginning of the Christian era.^ It was ori- 
ginally written in Hebrew, and sevmral Hebrew frag- 
ments have been traced.® The Essenic and especially 
Therapeutic contents of the book are incontestable. No 
specifically Pharisaic principles are referred to, whilst 
the Sadducees, the non-universalists, are designated as 
enemies. Especially Essenic are the injunctioiis to pray 
at -sun-rise, not to swear, to estimate highly the secret 
tradition, deeper knowledge, or Gnosis, not'to over-esti- 
mate the \ alue of Scripture, thus impljfing that it must 
be allegoiically interpreted; the non-reference to bloody 
.sacrifices, and a fully developed doctrine of angels, 
headed by the xlngel of God or Angel-Mes.siah. The 


■ It.rn.iy. comp. Ililprenfeld, 1. c. 1C7, n. 4: Duncker /. c. iii. 190, n. 3. 

: Volkmar, would not affect our argumeut. 

. “.‘'■'V Ges._ rii. 240, de-.ignate? the book as a re- 

mainder .d r.-si-nian literature, which forms the introductorv history of the 
< ahbula. M-nvt tradition df the Jews. 
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Danielic vision of One like a son of man is interpreted 
to refer to One who is also similar to Angels, to the 
Word of God and Son of God, the Lord from heaven, 
the One chosen by the Lord of Spirits. The Messiah is 
also called Wisdom, Spirit, Grace, Power of God from 
the beginning. Name of God, the never ceasing light 
of Sabaoth, the light of the people of God, of the 
chosen ones, the Son of God. At the same time Mes- 
siah is called ‘ son of a woman,’ probably in reference 
to the Book of Isaiah. His name Messiah was named 
before God before the foundation of the world, and is 
known to the righteous. 

In harmony with Buddhistic conceptions, the Angcl- 
Messiah is described as coming to the earth in order to 
dwell among men, but not having found a dwelling 
place he returned to the angels. We saw that Buddha’s 
descent is figuratively described as that of an elephant, 
and so here Messiah is described as coming down in 
the form of a white bull with large horns. In tlie Book 
of Daniel the two-horned he-goat refers, not to Cyrus 
the Messiah, but to Alexander, whom the Kordn de- 
signates as Diilkarnaim oi’ the two-horned One.^ Accord- 
ing to the Book of Enoch, already Adam had come to 
earth as a white bull. We have interpreted the bull- 
symbolism as referring to the celestial bull, to tlie con- 
stellation of Taurus with tlie Pleiades, and have con- 
nected with tliese seven stars the seven Amsliaspands 
and seven Buddhas. Here Enoch, ‘ the seventh from 
Adam,’ as if the seventh Buddlia, is identified witli the 
Anorel-Messiah, that is with tlie One like a son of man 
in the Danielic vision. Enoch’s terrestial body is de- 
scribed as melting away, and his s[)irit was transformed 
into a heavenly body, ‘ tlie second body,’ ex])ected after 
the coming of Serosh. This is a parallel to Buddha’s 
transformation cm the mount. Enoch, whose translation 

^ Asliterotli-Karnaim (Gen. xiv. «j) refers to the two-horned .V-taite. 
(Ishtar, Diana), sym>)oli?ed by the bull : Die Plejaden. 91 f., 441. 
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is referred to in Genesis, was regarded as the seventh 
incarnation of the Angel of God. iSTo longer after 
seventy weeks, but after seventy undefined epochs, 
Judaism will bring about the promised end. Enoch, or 
tlie Messiah, will return, the general resurrection of the 
dead will take place, and then the Messiah will clothe 
the righteous with ‘ garments of life.’ But Messiah will 
not take part in the judgment over which God alone 
[)resides. 

llie Ascension of Moses^ written about the year of 
the death of Herod Agrippa I., a.d. 44, by a probably 
Homan Jew, and is known to us in a later interpolated 
edition. Its interest lies in the absence of every trace of 
Essenic doctrine, at the very time when Peter had pro- 
bably founded the Church at Rome, and when Paul, al)out 
two years after his conversion to the (Essenic) faith 
of Steplien, had not yet l^een introduced by Barnabas 
to the Churcli at Antioch. The book ignores the pre- 
Christian Jewish expectations which were recorded in 
the Daiiielic and Maccabean Scriptures, in the Jewish 
Sibyl, in the Apocrypha of the Septuagint, in the Book of 
Enoch, but probably not already then in the Apocalypse 
of Esdras. This development of doctrine, which we 
have traced to an Essenic and thus to an oriental source, 
formed the basis of the Jewish verbal tradition, later 
called Cabbala. 

Z/>/n/r, literally ‘splendour’ or ‘glory,’ is a book 
whii4i wc may here consider, although we know it only 
in the rovi^^ed form in which it was published in tlie 
tlurte(‘ntli century. By eminent Jewish authorities it is 
regarded as the universal collection of the Cabbala, of 
the tradition a})oiit tlie religious pliilosophy, deeper 
knowURgo, or gnosis within the circle of Judaism.^ 
\\ e a<'cept the view that the Zohar is connected with 

T; i'i tile opinion of Franck and Matter; Liit Gratz seems to prove 
Gi.it Z >har i- not the source of the Cabbala, which Jellinek traced back 
tL< the E -eiies. 
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Essenic tradition, which formed the introductory history 
of the Cabbala, and also with Parsism and Buddhism. 
We connect it with the wisdom of the Clialda^ans or 
Magi in which Daniel was brought up, and of Avliich 
the Book of Daniel purports to be the earliest record. 
The parallel between tlie three classes of tlie Magi and 
those of the Rabbis leads us to assume as probable the 
division of Rabbinical books into three parts, according to 
the degrees of initiation. Such divisions we find in the 
Zohar, and their respective titles are : ‘ the Book of the 
Mystery,’ then Mhe Large Congregation,’ and ‘the Small 
Congregation,’ in which latter the dying Simon is said 
to have communicated to a limited number of disciples 
his last instructions. This Simon is asserted to luive 
been the father of Gamaliel, at whose feet Paul and 
Aquila are reported to have sat. It is not impossible 
that a genuine scripture from the Apostolic age forms 
the groundwork of the Zohar, and that it embodied the 
Messianic views of the great Simeon the son of Hillel 
‘ the Babylonian,’ and the first who received tlie title 
Rabban. He is by some authorities identified with the 
Simeon of the Gospels. The connection of the Zohar 
with Esseniauism, and thus with Buddhism, tends to 
render this identity of the Rabboni Simeon witli the 
Simeon of Luke's Gospel more probable, since the 
Buddhistic legend of Asita forms sucli a striking parallel 
with the Gospel narrative of Simeon, who ‘waited for 
the consolation of Israel.’ 

The Zohar contains a full develojmient of tlie Essenic 
do(*trine of the Angel-Messiah. Tlie Word or Wisdom of 
God, the celestial Messiah, is designated as the Creator 
of all things. By this Messiah Adam was to Mich a 
degree enlightened before his fall, that even angels 
became jealous of him. This reminds us of the Book 
of Wisdom, where the first father is said to have been 
preserved liy Divine wisdom. The Zohar relates how 
Adam and Eve heard a voice ^ from above ’ by whicli 
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tliey were instructed in the wisdom from above. So 
long as they kept the supernatural power which was 
engrafted on their nature, they were clad, like the 
angels, in garments of heavenly light. Yet the soul has 
a diflerent covering in the heavenly and in the terrestrial 
world. The Angel-Messiah or ‘ tree of life,’ like Serosh 
called " the Holy One,’ dwells with such men only, in 
whom the male principle, probably the Word or Memra, 
is united with the female principle, the S2)irit or ‘ ruach,’ 
which word is of female gender. These conceptions 
correspond closely with the doctrines contained in the 
writings of Simon of Samaria, whom we have connected 
with the Essenes. 

If the oriental gnosis was introduced into heterodox 
Judaism and into ‘Christianity’ chiefly by the Essenic 
Therapeuts, then it is easy to explain the iirevailing 
mysticism of Essenes and Cabbalists. But between the 
two there Avas the essential difference, that the Essenes 
connected with their doctrinal sj^eculatious, Avhich were 
kept secret, tlieir practical and moral aims. Botli 
Essenes and Cablndists regarded tradition as the source 
of a deeper gnostic Scrij^tural interpretation ; but whilst 
the Essenic doctrines were partly assimilated to Greek 
culture, especially among the Therapeuts, as also in the 
Septuagint and in Philo’s writings, no such traces can be 
found in the Talmud or in the Zohar. 

T/if’ Book leznri, or Creation, corresponds Avith the 
first diAusicai of tlie holy Herkal)ah or verbal tradition of 
the JeAvs, Avhilst the Zohar seems to have referi'ed to 
the second diAusion, to that mysticism which was con- 
net'ted with the car or rechab of Ezechiel’s vision. The 
word ‘ Merkaba,’ being a compound of rechab confirms 
this connection, as also tliat of the JeAvish gnosis with the 
Essenes and their predecessors, tlie Eechabites.^ This 
remarkable book, possibly composed by the great Eabbi 

* Phit.i, 44, 4o ; De Somn, i, 14, 15 : Das Si/mbol des Kreuzes^ 
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Akiba (135 a.d.), perliaps junior contemporary of the 
Apostle James, has been explained to contain an indirect 
but sharp attack against a prevailing heretical gnosis, such 
as Paul promulgated and which the Apostle James disap- 
provedd Although the book (*ontains striking analogies 
and parallels with some of the doctrines of Paid, and also 
Avith the gnostic Avritings of the second century, yet one 
of the principal doctrines is the strict Divine oneness, 
coupled with the negation of the dualism which was 
more or less implied by the introduction of the new 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah and framer of tlie Avorld, 
which Paul had accepted and applied to Jesus. This 
protest is all the more important since also in the 
Talmud the Angel of God, Avho stands hj his throne, 
therefore called Metatron, though regarded as the highest 
being after God, is neither considered as an object of 
worship nor as a mediator. 

In a polemical dialogue beUveen a Christian heretic 
and Kabbi Idit, the latter admits that the Angel who goes 
before and folloAvs Israel, in whom the ‘ Name ’ of God 
is, and who can pardon transgressions, (therefore, the 
Angel whom Paul (‘alls Christ), is the Metatron, and 
his importance is alloAved to be similar to that of God. 
But the heretic having deduced from this that the 
Angel of the Lord ought to lie Avorshipped ‘ like ' God, 
the Kabbi replies : ‘ Thou shalt not confound him, the 
Metatron, Avith God ; Ave have the conAuction, that Ave 
may not even accept him as a mediator.’ Again, the 
apostacy of Elisa ben Abuya, commonly called Achar, is 
in the Talmud attributed to the (*ir<mmstance tliat he re- 
garded the Metatron as of about equal rank Avith God, 
fnnn Avliich he drcAV the conclusion tliat tliere are tAvc) 
Divine poAA^ers.^ 

^ An intimate associate of the Apostle Rabbi Eliazar ben 

Hyrkanos, narrowly escaped death during Trajan's persecution by his 
emphatic ^Xo’ to the question wljether he was a Christian (Aboda Sara, 
16, 17 ; Gratz, 24, note), 

^ Sanhedrinif 38; Shagia, 15; comp, Ilirsch Gratz, Gno^tizismus nn<l 
Judenthum, 1846, 
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The Revelation of John. The key for the oj^ening of 
this sealed Ijook is the mysterious symbolism of the tree 
of life in Paradise. The tree of life was symbolised by 
the tree-shaped candlestick of Moses, the seven lamps 
of which, like the seven elevations of the temple of Bel 
or tower of Babel, and the seven steps or ‘ altars ’ of 
the Great Pyramid, referred to the seven planets, that is, 
to sun, moon, and five planets. According to Philo the 
central candlestick represented the sun, but according 
to the deeper knowledge or gnosis ‘ the Word of God,’ 
or " the Archangelic Word,’ the second Deity.’ In the 
Apocalypse of John a vision is described, in which 
Christ, the Word of God, appears in the midst of the 
seven candlesticks or lamps. About five hundred years 
before Philo this symbolism, applied to the risen Jesus 
by the Seer of Patmos, was referred to by Zechariah 
the prophet, in his vision of the golden candlestick 
with a bowl on the top of it, from which by pipes the 
gold or golden oil was conveyed to the seven lamps. 
Two olive trees on both sides of the candlestick are 
explained to be two Anointed Ones (Moses and Elijali, 
not Joshua and Zerubbabel), two vessels of the Holy 
Ghost, symbolised by oil, who empty or pour out from 
tliemselves the gold. The tree of life is the symbol of 
Divine enlightenment, which comes from above to all 
the seven lamps alike, including the central lamp, the 
symbol of tlie Word of God, of ClaJst. 

This Divine enlightenment coming from above, and 
of which men are allowed to partake, has for its source 
the seven eyes of the Lord of hosts or of Sabaoth, 

‘ which run to and fro through the whole earth.’ The 
Lord Sabaoth or Sebaot, that is of the seven stars, of 
the Pleiades, later of the planets, sent an Angel to 
Zerubbabel with the message, tliat, ‘ not by might nor 
by power,' hut by the vSpirit of God the things shall 
come to pa>s which were only typified in those times.’ 
Zerubbal)el Imought forth, or rather put up, the head- 
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stone of the temple under slioutinos of joy, tlie stone 
Avhieh God laid before Joshua, and on wliich are set or 
engrafted the seven eyes of Sabaoth. ]3ut Joshua and 
those who sit before him are ‘ men of mark,’ or men of 
j)rophetic import, types of God’s servant, of ‘ the man 
whose name is the Branch,’ types of the Messiah. The 
latter may by Zechariah have been connected with the 
six men or angels, as Ezechiel had done before him. 
Paul had this symbolism of the candlestick and the 
planets in view when he described Christ-Jesus as ‘ the 
chief corner stone ’ of ‘ the holy temple in the Lord,’ in 
whom the believers are ‘ budded together for an habi- 
tation of God in the Spirit.’ ^ 

The symbolism of the candlestick, finally applied to 
Jesus Christ as appearing in the midst of the seven can- 
dlesticks, had been applied before Zechariah by Ezechiel 
to six men, and as a seventh in their midst he described 
and distinguished from them, ‘ one clothed with linen 
and a writer’s inkhorn by his side,’ such as is represented 
on Egyptian monuments and still worn in the East by 
the scribes and men of learning. The linen clothing 
marks as a Priest the angel of grace in the midst of 
the six angels of wrath. In a similar clothing an 
angel, the Angel of the Lord, the Angel-Messiah, the 
Highpriest of Philo, is described as appearing to Daniel. 
It is the Angel of God wlio followed the I.sraelites in 
the wilderness and through the Eed Sea, and wlio can 
‘ pardon’ transgressions. The Divine presence, Shechina, 
or glory above the Cherub, called this angel of mercy 
and said unto him : ‘ Go through the midst of the city, 
througli the midst of Jerusalem, and set tlie mark of 
Tan (X, the headless cross) upon the foreheads of tiie 
men that sigh and that cry for all the abominations 
that are done in the midst thereof.’ It is the Angel- 

^ Zech, iv. 3; Ti. 1::^; Kph. ii. 19-22. Das Stonhol de^ Kreuzes, 184 
208 ; comp. 87 about SimDii oi* Samaria connectin'^ witli the tree of life 
‘ the man of Judah,’ the Messiah, ‘ the man of the tree.* 

X 
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MesNiah ‘ from the rising of the sun/ and distinguished 
from other angels, who seals with ‘tlieseal of the living 
God ’ (the Tail-Cross) the elect of God in tlie midst of 
the Divine judginentsd 

Tlie cross, tlie sign of Divine enlightenment, was first 
connected with fire, as coming from the Pleiades in the 
most ancient spring-equinoctial sign, then with the sun. 
When, before the Exodus from Egypt, at the time of 
the spring-equinox, the sun had passed over the sign of 
the spring-equinox, Aries, the ram or lamb, then a lamb 
Avas slain, Avith the blood of AAdiich the doorposts of the 
Israelites Avere marked. These formed a blood-stained 
Tau-Cross, seeing Avhich, the avenging Angel of God 
passed by the dAvellings of the Israelites. The same 
sign of the Tau-Cross is to save the faithful (144,000) in 
the time of the Messiah, the first of tlie seA^en angels, 
aa4io had been AAutli the fathers in the AAulderness. 

Tlie planetary symbolism of the candlestick, applied 
to the Messiah by Ezechiel, Zechariah, Philo, and John 
the seer, can be traced back to the construction of the 
great Pyramid and of the temple of Belus, or tOAver of 
Babel, and it can be connected A\dth the most ancient 
Indian rite knoA\m to us, the Soma-sacrifice of the Eig- 
\ eda. The juice of the Soma-plant, or Asclejna acida^ 
sjmbol of the tree of life, floAV'ed from the Samudra-boAvl 
into the chalices of the seven priests AAdio poured it into 
the >acied fire, folloAAung their leader, or Xestri, Avdio 
invoked the Deity symbolized by fire,“ As in the Soma- 
lilicc one out of seA^en priests aa^rs distinguished, so 
Eze(‘hiel di>^tinguislied the Angel of God or Messiah from 
dx men or angels, and so Philo distinguishes the central 
lam]) of the candlestick, as the Sun or Word of God, 
iiom the six other lamps symbolising the moon and fiA^e 
planets. Finally. John in the Apocalypse folloAVS this 

^ D.in. X. xii, 6; Lzech. ix. ; Rev. vii. ; Das Symhd des KreuzeSj 19. 

* Symhul des Kretizfg, UR, 114 ; E. Burnouf, Dssai sur le Veda, 
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Oriental synibolisni by describing Clirist, tlie Word of 
God, as appearing in tlie midst of tlie seven candlesticks, 
thus assigning to him the place of tlie Vedic Nestri, and 
by connecting the seven angels with the seven vials, 
similar to the seven chalices of the Soma priests. 

The connection of t]ie tree of life in Eden with the 
four livers, and with the Messiali, as of the latter 
with the sun, led to the connection of tlie tree of 
life with the four seasons. Thus Christ, Avhose symbol 
is the sun,^ is in tlie Apocalypse connected with tlie 
tree of life and with four angels ^ standing on tlie 
four corners of the earth/ as also Christ, the lamb, is 
surrounded by four beasts. We saw that the tree of 
life and knowledge, of Divine wisdom, was already by 
ancient Iranian tradition connected with four other trees, 
representing four monarchies which should precede the 
Millennial kingdom of heaven, to be established on earth 
by the AngelAIessiah. We pointed out that the vision 
of the image of Nebucadnezar and the visions of Daniel 
about the four monarchies must be connected with 
the Chaldean or Magian science in Avhich Daniel was 
brought up. 

We need not here point out in full detail how the 
planetary symbolism of the candlestick of Moses, and 
thus of the tree of life, has been in the Revelation of John 
applied to the risen Jesus Christ. This was done between 
July 68 and June 69, during the reign of Galba, when 
the return of Nero, or Neron-Kesar, was expected, the 
letters of which name have the value of 666.*" Suffice it 
to say that Christ, the Word of God, who appears over 
the central lamp of the candlestick, the symbol of 
the sun and of the Word of God, is al>o connected, 


^ The Alpha and Omega, ‘ the first and the last,’ refers to the first and 
the last letter of the Zodiacal Alphal)et, Aleph and Oin (later Ain), applied 
to God and to Jesus Christ, and thus to Taurus and Aries, the earliest 
spring-equinoctial signs (Die PUjadeyi, 400-417). 

^ The word Lafeinos could never be referred to ‘ a man.’ 
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as one of seven angels, with tlie seven spirits of God, 
with tlie seven stars in his hand, with tlie se^ en eyes 
and horns of the lamb, with seven thunders, and the 
opening ol the seven seals. 

We pointed out tliat the seven planets took the place 
of the Pleiades, with which seven stars the seven arch- 
angels of the Iranians seem to have been connected. 
The first of these Amshaspands was the God of light 
himself, till Serosh, the Holy One, the Messiah, took the 
place of Ornmzd, and became his vicar. When the sun 
had taken the place of the principal star in tlie Pleiades, 
which must have been regarded as the symbol or dwel- 
ling-place of Serosh, when the sun had taken the place 
of the fire coming from the Pleiades, then the spring- 
equinoctial sign, first Taurus, then Aries, became the first 
of the twelve constellations through which the sun 
seemed to pass. Thus Aries, the ram or lamb, had 
become, perhaps already since the time of Abraham, 
connected with the Messiah, whose symbol was the sun, 
first having been fire, as represented by the brazen 
serpent.^ The connection of the solar with the stellar 
symbohsm is indicated in this Apocalypse by the lamb 
with seven eyes and seven horns. 

The reference of the number seven to the planets is 
confirmed by the vision of the book with seven seals, 
ea(‘h of whi(di is connected witli one of the planets. 
For the [fiaiiets are here enumerated according to the 
days of tlie week, and the first four seals are evidently 
connected re^})ectively with the moon, Mars, Mercury, 
and Jupiter. For the colour of the horses corresponds 
with that of these planets, l:>eing white, fiery red, black, 
and pale or green-yellow. The only inaccuracy is that 
the i'olour of Mercury is dark blue, not black. From 
tlii< it follows that the fifth seal was connected with 
tlie with Saturn, the seventh with the sun. 

‘ Die Pltjuden, In Hebrew Naebasb means ^bra.-^s* as well a 

^ jserpent.’ 
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The angel do, scribed standing at the altar, having a 
golden censer, is evidently the Angel of God or celestial 
Messiah, whose symbol is the siin. It is the angel of 
mercy, the priest of Ezechiel’s vision, Avho there as here 
seals the foreheads of the servants of God, l^eing here 
described as an angel having the seal of the living 
God.i 

The kingdom of the heavenly Serosli Avas connected 
with the seventh thousand of years, and so here the 
Messianic kingdom and Millennium is connected witli 
tlie ninnber iseveii, wliilst the coniieetiou of this Scrip- 
ture with Oriental tradition leaves no room to doubt 
tluit this kingdom is intended to represent the seventli 
IVIillennium, as the Epistle of Barnabas asserts. Xot 
till after tlie opening of the seventli scab trumpets 
were given to the seven angels, and not before the 
trumpet of the seventh angel liad sounded there were 
great voices in heaven saying : ' The kingdom over tlie 
world is become our Lord s and of his Christ, and 
he shall reign for ever and ever.’ According to still 
more ancaent Oriental symbolism, confirmed by the 
Book of Daniel, the Messianic kingdean was to follow 
on four monarc [lies, and so here the hr^t four of the 
seven <eals are in a way sejiarated from the rest. The 
events connected with the fourth kingdom of tlie wi(‘ked 
spirits, according to Iranian tradition, and with the 
fourth kingdom followed by the httle horn in the Book 
of Daniel, are here connected with the opening of the 
fourth seal. The pale horse with Death as its rider 
is followed by Hell (Hades), by famine, pestilence, and 
war between the beasts, or kings of the eai’th. The 
same signs are enumerated in the Gos])el after ^lattlicAv 

^ Joh. Bl*anJis, Die Bednifinuj (h r Sithm TJiorc Tltehen^ ; Zeifachr. 
Jlermes, ls07. He sujrgesjts that also the other cycles of seven follow the 
order of the planets, each cycle apparently beginning with the planet of each 
following week-day. For the attiibutes of the sun are referred to in «iich a 
manner in x. 1, xiy. 1, xix. 17, ‘that each vision corresponds with one uf 
the above-named planet®.’ 
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]>recedii\i>* tlie cominp* of ]\lG:?siali and tlie final judg- 
ment wlu<di tlic Maccabees expected after the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

As the fourth monarchy in the Book of Daniel is 
followed by Antioclius E})iy)hanes, so here upon the 
fourtli seal Xero seems to follow, although his fall is 
described after the sounding of tlie seventh trumpet. 
After tlie return of Xero, which Avas expected at the 
end of 68 or in the beginning of 69,^ ^ John ’ expected, 
at once the fall of ‘ Babylon,' or Imperial Borne, the des- 
cent of the heavenly Messiah and the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, symbolised by the sun. 

The opening of the first seal is connected with a 
croAvned and victorious rider on a Avhite horse, it is 
Augustus, during Avhose reign the Messiah AA^as born. 
The second seal, being opened, refers to the time of 
Tiberius, Avho carried his ^ great sAA^ord ’ to the Holy 
Land. The third rider, on a black horse, ^ haA'ing a 
balance in his liand,’ introduces us to the famine 
under Claudius, probably in the year 44. The fourth 
epoch is c]iara('terised as Death riding on a pale 
horse, Avith Hell, famines, pestilences, and AAmr in 
his train. When the lamb opens the fiftli seal, are 
seen the Christian martyrs slain by Xero, the fifth 
emperor, ‘ the souls of them that haA'e been slain for 
the Word of God, and for the testimoiiA" Avliich they 
bore. Tliey are the Christians >Iain in 64, after the 
burning ot Boine. The oj)ening of the sixth seal refers 
to the rime ot Galbas reign, from June 68 to January 
69, to the time Avhen the Apo(*alypse Av'as composed, 
Avhen the entire Eoman Empire seemed to be shaken. As 
Pliny refers to terrible disasters then caused by earth- 
<yuakes in Asia Minor, so in MatthcAv the beginning of 


' About tho historical pj^eudo-Xoros (d' this time and of later times see 
IIiI;renff-]d, Eud. A. T. Auf(y. 4ol : Xero der Antichrist ; Zeitschrift f. 
tr, T. isaa, iv. 4i?]. 
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the world's jud^Li’ineut is described with an eye to the pro- 
phetic explanation of passages in Isaiah and Ezechield 

Our object has l)een to establisli the connection of 
the Eevelation of John with the Book of Daniel, and 
thus witli Oriental traditions, especially witli tlie jdane- 
tary symbolism of the Mosaic candlestic‘k. We liave con- 
nected the hitter witli Philo's writings, witli the visions 
of Zechariali anel Ezechiel, as also with the great Pyra- 
mid and the tower of Babel, and finally with tlie Soma- 
sacrifice described in the Eig-Yeda. The Messiah of tliis 
Apocalypse, as of the Book of Daniel and of the Jewish 
Scriptures Avliii^h Ave have connected Avitli it, is the 
Angel-Messiah of the Essenes, avIio introduced that con- 
ception into non-authorised Judaism, and ajjplied it to 
Jesus. As far as Ave knoAV, this Avas first publicly done 
through Stephen and Paul. 

We saAv that the latter promulgated the uuiversalist 
doctrines of the Essenic Therapeuts of EgA^pt, and Ave 
shall see that for this reason even Barnabas, a Levite 
and probably a Palestinian Esseue, separated from the 
great Apostle. Also Barnabas has in so far represented 
an illegal Judaism, as he, Avith the E^^enes, intcrjiretcd 
the Scriptures allegorically, thu:> attributing to them an 
essentially diflerent sense. The hatred again^t Paul, 
as the uuiversalist Essene and open c(jndemner of 
the Avorks of the hiAV, has found its stronge'-t expres- 
sion in the EeAxlation of John/ Paul is not re- 
cognised as an Apostle, possibly even referred to as a 
false prophet, and the Therapeutic and Paulinic prin- 
ciples of toleration, submission to authoritAx ewen to 
that of Xero,“ equal recognition of Jcavs and f-MMitilc'- 
are condemned. 

* Pliny’s Letters, vi. 10, 20; L>. xxxiv, t; ii, IS; enmp. Uev. y\. 15 
with Is. xxiv. 21, 22 ; verse 10 with lias, x. >' ; ."ee Lnke xxiii. 30. This 
historical interpretation is taken from Ilnltzmaim, in Bun.sen’s Bihehcerh,\\, 
644-646; see ff. and Hilgenfeld, L c. 407-452, for tho remainder. 

Horn. xiii. 1, f. ; comp. Rev. x\i, 13, Xc. A’olkmar identities Patil and 
the ‘ false prophet.’ 
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The Christology of the Apocalypse does not, any 
more than that in the Book of Daniel, clearly define 
the Messiah as an incarnate angel come down from 
heaven. As if wishing to spare those who expected the 
Messiah to be the anointed man of the Old Testament, 
Christ is in both Scriptures described as ‘ One like a son 
of man,’ raised by the clouds of heaven to the throne 
of God. The seer does not say, but implies, that the 
Messiah is the Creator of the material world, an opinion 
which was shared also by Paul. Christ is in the Apo- 
calypse described as ^ the beginning of the creation of 
God,’ who is perhaps regarded as the Creator of the 
immaterial, spiritual, or heavenly world only. 

Of the first-created beings, presumably those whom 
God is in Genesis reported to have addressed as co- 
Creators of man, Christ is by ‘ Jolm ’ regarded to liave 
been the first, the first of seven archangels. He is dis 
tinguished from the six other angels, and is alone en- 
trusted with ^ the seal of tlie living God.’ A premundane 
created being like Christ, according to Essenic concep- 
tion, could be regarded as the Creator of the material 
world, and yet God could be described as the real Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth, who had delegated the pOAver 
over all things to the first of created beings. A similar 
doctrine Avas taught by PauL^ The conception of 
Christ as the first of seA^en angels forms an exact parallel 
to tlie Eastern syml^olism of Serosli, the Aucar of God 
and first of seA'en arcliangels, to Achom the rule OA^er the 
material Avorld Avas transmitted by the God of light. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Colossians protests against 
such a connection of Clirist Arith other angels. 

These (‘onceptious of the seer ‘ Jolin ’ about the 
Me^siali are inseparably connected, as aa^c pointed out, 
Avith the planetary symljolism of the Mosaic candlestick, 
and Avith (.‘orresponding earlier Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
Indian, and C hinese traditions. As the juice from the 

^ Rer. X. G ; comp. Rom, xi. .80; 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6; xv. 28; Eph. iii. 0. 
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Soma -plant* and the oil from the olive tree, both symbols 
of the tree of life, Avas represented above the seven Indian 
priests, and above the seven candlesticks of Zechariah’s 
vision, denoting thereby the superhuman source of en- 
lightenment, so the Dmne Presence aboA^e the Cheru- 
bim, seen by Ezechiel, called upon the one of seven men 
Avho Avas clothed in linen, the Messianic Highpriest, 
Avhether angel or man, to mark the foreheads of tlie 
servants of God by the sign of the Tau-Cross. Again, 
as Philo had described the central lamp of the candle- 
stick to be the symbol of the sun and also of the Word 
of God, ‘ the Archangelic Word,’ so in the EeA^elation 
Christ is called the Word of God, and described as ‘ lie 
that Avalketh in the midst of the seven candlesticks,’ 
and also as the first of scA'en archangels, Avho seals 
Avith ‘ the seal of the living God ’ (Avdth the Cross) the 
serA^ants of God. Tliis is not Paulinic Chris tology. 

Paul had not stated Avhether or not Jesus A\"as born 
like other men, nor Avhether the Holy Ghost AA-as first 
communicated to him on his baptism. ‘ John ’ clearly 
distinguishes the celestial from tlie terrestrial nature 
of Christ, yet connects the Word of God Avitli Jesus. 

^ John’ Avas in the island " on account of the Word of 
God and the testimony of Jesus.' The revealer annoiiiu'cs 
himself as Jesus aaTio Avas dead and uoav is ^ alive for 
evermore,’ having the keys of death and hell, and being 
‘ the First and the Last, the li\dng One.' Thus the 
risen ‘ Jesus Christ, tlie faithful AAutness, the Firstborn 
of the dead, and the ruler of tlie kings of the earth,’ is 
recorded to have revealed himself under the same title 
Avhich is given to • the Ali)ha and Omega,’ to the ‘T.ord 
God, Avhich is, and A\diich Avas, and Avhich is to ('onie, the 
Almighty.’ ^ 

It is ill harmony AAuth this identification of God and 
of Christ, or the first of seven angels, that the angel 
Avho had an opened little book, speaks alternately in 
’ Comp. Ilev. i. *5, 7 , 8, 0; li. 17,18: xxii. 13. 
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the name of God and of Christ, us Avhose two witnesses 
the reappearing Moses and Elijali seem to be implied^ 
From this angel and all other angels, thus also from 
Christ, is clearly distinguished Jestis, ^ the Lion which is 
of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David,’ the One of all 
the inhabitants of heaven or of eartli who was ^ aide to 
open the book,’ and ^ who has conquered,’ (so as) ‘to open 
the book and the seven seals thereof’ This Jesus, born 
like other men, for he genealogically descended from 
David, has been raised as ‘ One like a son of man,’ and 
has become at one with the first of ‘ the seven angels 
which stand before God.’ And yet, as ‘Jesus Christ, the 
faithful witness,’ he is distinguished from any angel. 
Having been raised on the clouds of heaven to the 
throne of God, having occupied the position of Christ 
as the premundane Word of God, as the first of seven 
angels, he who on earth was the ‘ fellow-servant ’ of 
John, now sends his angel to the seer, and forbids him, 
as Eabbi Idit forbade later a Christian lieretic, to wor- 
ship any otlier than God. 

The same Angel whom the raised Jesus Clirist 
designates as ‘ My Angel,’ is in tlie same chapter ex- 
plained to be the Angel of the God ‘ of the spirits of 
the prophets.’ For botli, God as Avell as Christ-Jesus, 
are the Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last. Yet 
in the A])(.>calypse oi John the eternal Word of God, 
the fir^t of seven AiigeL, is di'^tinguished from and at the 
same time identilied Avitli tlie risen Je^us Christ. The Lion 
ot the tribe ot Judalu the Root of David, tlie faitliful 
witness who Avas (-riKafied at Jerusalem, ‘ like a son of 
man ’ Avas <atrried on the clouds to the tlirone of God, 
and is noAv the first of tlie scA'cn Arcliangels standing 
before God, the Angel from Avhose hands Jesus took the 
book of mysteries. 

Paul oj)])osed in Ids Epistle to the Colossians the 

^ Rev. x. U: xi. 3: romp, xiv, 14, 17; v. 1-5; xxii. 7-20. ; Iloek-tra, 
T/t. 'rijdgr/ir. iii. •>7'> f; t*. 
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distinction, which is made in this Apocalypse, of a 
celestial Christ and a terrestrial Messiah, by tlie doctrine 
of the fulness or Plenitude of God dwelling bodily 
in the one person Clirist-Jesus. 

The Apostle warns the Colossians against an Essenic 
false teacher, against ^ a certain person, 'whom he might 
name, and wlio threatens to carry them off as plunder 
‘ by philosophy and (which is) vain deceit, in accordance 
with mere human traditions and earthly rudiments, and 
not in accordance with Christ/ It has pleased God, 
that the eternal Christ, ^ who is the Image of the Unseen 
God, the Firstborn of all creation,' in whom, by whom, 
and unto whom ‘ all things have been created,’ both in 
heaven and earth, that this ^ man from heaven,’ as Paul 
writes to the Corinthians, that He who is the embodi- 
ment of ‘ the whole ’ Plentitude of God, not of a Divine 
plentitude divided among Angels, should, as Jesus, ‘ in 
the body of his flesh, by death,’ yea ^ by tlie blood of 
his cross ' make peace, and ‘ reconcile ’ those who were 
alienated from God and lus enemies/ 

We saw that tlie same double iiersonality of a 
celestial and a contemporaneous terrestrial Meshah, 
which is the (/laracieristic feature of the Christology 
in the A])o(a'ilypse. is assuDied in the ])re-Christiau 
Targum after Jonathan, where the Messianic AVord of 
God is said to rejoice over God's servant, the Messiah. 
The same distinction was made by the Christian gnostic- 
Cerinthus, whose Christology, in every essential point, 
maybe regarded as identical Avith that in the Revelation 
of ‘John/ For even the view of Cerinthus that Christ, 
because a ‘spiritual being,' departed from Jesus before 
lie suffered, is not excluded by the doctrine of Christ in 
the Apo(*alypse. According to the earliest statement of 
irenams, Cerinthus did believe in tbe humanity of Jesus, 

‘ that Jesus suffered and rose again’. This is emphati- 
cally declared by ‘ John,’ Avho refers to the redemption by 
' Col. ii. <> a ; i, iy-:?i\ comp. Gal. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. xt. 47. 
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the blood of Jcfsus, to his traiishition on tlie clouds of 
heaven as one ‘ like ’ a son of man, and to his appearing 
as Jesus and as Christ after his death. 

Thus accoixling to Cerinthus and accoi'ding to John 
at Patinos tlie man Jesus was after his death united 
with Clirist, whom the one calls a ‘ spiritual being/ the 
other, the first of seven Angels fi'om whose hands Jesus 
took the book. Because Cerinthus distinguished Jesus 
from Christ Avhilst on earth, Epiphanius declares, that 
Cerinthus denied that Jesus was the Christ,^ that Christ 
had come in the flesli. Like Paid’s Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, the First Epistle of the Apostle John protests 
against this, as we shall consider further on. If so, 
the Apostle John cannot possibly have written the Apo- 
calypse, containing the Cerinthian doctrine of Christ. 

According to a tradition which readies back to Poly- 
crates, a pei'sonal disciple of the Apostle Jolin, the latter 
designated Cerintluis at Ephesus, wliere he met him 
in a bath, as ^ the enemy of trutli.’ Cajus, a Eoman 
presbyter, at the end of the second century, asserts that 
Cerintluis falsely attributed to the Apostie John — pro- 
bably by reference to Churches in Asia iVIinor, where 
the latter was known — his own record of visions or 
revelations conveyed to him by angels. 

Dionysos of Alexandria (+ 265) referred to the 
assertion of some ot his predecessors among the 
presbyters ot Alexandria, tliat ’ the book lias a false 
title, tor it i< not of John,’ nor ‘even a revelation:’ and 
Cerinthus, • wishing to have reputable authority for his 
own fiction, prefixed the title.’ Dionysos adds : ‘ It is 
highly probable that Cerinthus designedly affixed the 
name (ot John) to his own forgery ; for one of the doc- 
trines which lie taught was, that Christ woidd have 
an ‘earthly kingdom’ of a thousand years’ duration, 
as recorded by •John’ in the Apocalypse, Dionysos 
regarded as uncertain who the John of the Apocalypse 

' Epipii. Jlrrr, xxdii. 1. 
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was, but lie saw no reason for doubting that ' a John ’ 
wrote it. He imphes that the non-Apostolic author 
may have had a double name, like Jolm-Marcus who, 
as he observes, yet is called John in the Acts. His 
only reason for not venturing to set aside the book is, 
that ‘ there are many brethren who value it much.’ ^ 
Dionysos does not say a word against the presbyterial 
tradition of Alexandria (as of Eome), that Cerinthus 
was the John of the Apocalypse, thus almost implying 
that this gnostic was called John-Cerhithus, If we add 
to this the supposition that Cerinthus may have been 
one of the elders of Ephesus, the whole difficulty of 
the dark passage in the writings of Papias (4- 156 or 
162 ‘^) might be cleared up, who distinguishes a 
presbyter John from the Apostle John. Papias 
refers to the tradition that two Johns hved in 
Asia and were buried at Ephesus, where the monu- 
ment of the Apostle was not distinguished from that 
of his namesake. He adds: ^We are bound to take 
notice of this (the two Johns), for it is natural that 
the other (the presbyter John) is accepted, when some- 
body will not (will not accept?) that the former (the 
Apostle John) has seen (had the visions of) the Apoca- 
lypse published under tlie name of John.’^ 

Wliat we know about the Church at Ephesus can 
be well liarmonised with the assumption of efforts 
made by Cerinthus in that Church, as almost certainly 
in that of Colossoe, against Paul and his doctrines. Paul 
had spent two years at Ephesus, where he left Aquila 
and Priscilla, and was followed by Apollos. From 
Ephesus Paul wrote to the Corinthians that a great 
and effectual door was there opened unto him ; but he 

^ Eus. H. E. iii. 28 ; \ii. 25 ; Iren. Har. i. 26 ; Epiph. xxTiii, 6 ; 
Theod. fab. JI(er. ii. 3. 

^ AVaddington. Inscr. xxxi. 2, p. 232 f. (1867). 

^ About tbe text see Eus, IL E. iii. 3l> ; comp. Leiinbacb, Das Papias 
Fragment , \ AVeifleubach, Das Papias Fragment \ Hilgenfcid, Zext^ 
schrift f. u\ T,f iSTo. 
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admitted at tlic same time and place that there were 
‘ many adversaries/ Among these may well have been 
such who had before him preached Christianity in a 
non-Paulinic form. That the Church at Ephesus was 
founded by Paul is a mere assumption, not proved by 
the Scriptures. He refers to such, who did not regard 
him as an Apostle. When he took leave of the elders 
of Ephesus, whom he had summoned from Miletus, 
he warned them that after his departing 'grievous 
wolves’ would 'enter in’ the presbytery, ' not sparing 
the flock.’ 'Also from among yourselves men will 
arise who speak perverse things to draw away the 
disciples after them.’ Among the perverse elders of 
Ephesus, who would arise after Paul’s departure from 
Miletus, and against whom he warned the Ephesian 
elders in his farewell address in this city, may have been 
Cerinthus, whom at Ephesus the Apostle John called an 
enemy of the truth. Paul pointed to him in his Epistle 
to the Colossians, all but calling him by name, and he 
seems also indirectly to refer to him as a dangerous false 
teacher in his address at Miletus. 

If Cerinthus had an opportunity in any of his writ- 
ings, we may safely assume that he Avould reckon Paul 
among ' Avicked persons,’ and especially as belonging to 
those who have been tried by the Church at Ephesus, 
by the Church where Paul had met so ' many adver- 
saries/ and wliicli evil persons Ephesus could not ' bear.’ 
Cerintlui> would not have resisted the temptation of 
referring to such who ' say they are Apostles, and are 
not,' thus pointing to Paul’s statement, that to some he 
was ' not an Apostle ’ though he asserted to be one. 
Cerinthus may have been led to say that Ephesus has 
found such to be ' liars.’ Paul having accepted the faith 
of ^:ftephen, of the colleague of Nicolas, called prose- 
lyte of Antioch, Cerinthus could regard Paul as belong- 
ing to the Nicolaitans, who, as we shall see, derived 
their name from the former, and who would be hated 
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by Jewish Christians because of their dealings with 
Gentiles, which in the received figurative sense woidd 
make them chargeable witli immorality. Cerinthus 
might well have lamented, after the death of Paul, that 
the Church at Ephesus had left her ^ first love,’ that is, 
that she had changed her original form of Christianity, 
probably more akin to the gnosticism of Cerinthus, for 
another, perhaps for Petrinic Christianity, and this Avould 
be designated by Cerinthus as a fallJ 

These passages in a Scripture which excludes Paul 
from the Apostolic body, which promulgates Cerinthian 
Christology, and which was attributed to Cerinthus by 
presbyterial tradition of the Eoman and of the Alexan- 
drian Church, can be easily referred to Paul. For the 
latter in the Epistle to the Colossians, by the expression 
‘ a certain person,’ seems to have pointed to Cerinthus, 
and likewise in his Epistle to the Galatians, the Apostle 
uses the same word in the plural, ‘ certain persons,’ 
when speaking of some who troubled the Galatians, 
and strove to ‘ pervert the gospel of Christ,’ as preached 
by Paul. 

These anti-Paulinic views of Cerinthus were confirmed 
by liis followers ; for, like tlie anti-Paulinic Ebionites, 
they continued to u^e. up to the fourth century, Mat- 
thew’s Gospel only. There were Ebionites still in the 
time of Epiphanius (+ 403), who connected Christ with 
angels and archangels, as this is done by the ‘ Eevela- 
tion of John.’ It can be proved that Ebionites and 
Elkesaitans, like Cerinthus and probably all Palestinian 
Essenes, rejected Paid and his Epistles, as also the ca- 
nonical Acts.'^ The first Christian Apocalypse, that of 
‘the twelve Apostles of the Lamb,’ and of the ruler of 
the Gentiles ‘ with a rod of iron,’ represents that anti- 
Pauhnic Jewish-Christianity, with wliich the Gentile- 

^ Rev. ii. 1-7. 

^ Iren. H(er, i. 20; Orig. c. Cels, v, 01, 05, &c. ; Eui^. K. E. iii. 27 ; Theod. 
Hcer.fah. ii, 1 ; Epipbanius, H(vr. xxx. 3, 10; Hilgenfeld, /. c. 39-41, 
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excluding Essenes of Palestine and^ Cerintlius may be 
connected d Ceidntlius lived in Asia Minor, and was 
In'oiight up in Egypt, where were such who taught a 
narrow Judaism, against which Apollos, like Paul, pro- 
tested, as the latter did against Cerinthian Christology, 
whicli we meet in the Apocalypse. To the Gentile-exclud- 
ing principle of Cerintlius points also the statement of 
Epiplianius, that Cerintlius belonged to those who blamed 
Paul for his relations Avith Cornelius, the reported first 
fiuiit of the Gentile Church. 

The connection of a celestial but Gen tile -excluding 
kingdom of thousand years with the reign of an Angel- 
Messiah Avas, as Ave pointed out, an Oriental tradition, 
only partly, or without the Millennium, developed and 
applied to JeAvish history in the Book of Daniel. 
Cerintlius is the first of Avhom we can proA-e that he 
tliiis supplemented the Book of Daniel by the doc- 
trine of the Millennium, AAdiether he Avrote the Ee\"ela- 
tion of John or not. The Book of Daniel, the pre- 
Christian Targumim and Cerintlius, like the Ebionites 
and Essenes, made no distinction betAveen Judaism and 
the kingdom of heaven, or that A\diich Avas already 
in the time of Cerintlius called Christianity. But 
Denaeus informs us that Cerintlius, unlike some Ebio- 
nites, regarded the Word of God or Christ as Creator of 
the AAwld, and taught that the AAwld did not knoAv the 
true God till he Avas manifested in Christ. This contrast 
between tlie God of Judaism and the God of Christianity, 
and thus betAveeii the Old and Xcav Testament, AA^as the 
fundamental doctrine of Marcion, aaJio, like Philo and 
Cerintlius, placed the highest subordinate spirit, the 
miglity but not almighty fi'anier of the Avorld, between 
God as tlie absolute good, and the DcauI as the principle 

‘ Some Ebionites (Essenes ?) admitted the human nature of Jesus, and 
so did Cerintlius and the ‘ John* of the Apocalypse, hutBarnahas denied the 
deNcent from Da-^ id. The distinction of the Anp-el having power over the 
fire from the Angel of the waters (Rev. xiv. 18; xvi. 5) may be connected 
with the Easouic water- and fire-baptism. 
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of evil. Cerintlius taught that Jesus, the son of Jo'^ej)!! 
and Mary, was born like other men, ' not of a virgin,’ 
and ' after his baptism Christ descended upon liim 
in the form of a dove from the Supreme Euler,’ 
when ‘ he proclaimed the unknown Father, and per- 
formed miracles ; at last Christ departed fi'om Jesus, 
and then Jesus suflered and rose again, while Christ 
remained impassible, inasmuch as he was a spiritual 
being.’ ^ 

With these views it is easy to connect those at- 
tributed to him by Epiphanius about the continued 
validity of all the injunctions of the law, and about 
the Millennium, to which Cajus refers. Cerintlius, like 
Barnabas and Eleazar at Adiabene, regarded the works 
of the law as absolutely necessary to salvation, and he 
must have opposed Paul as violently as Eleazar opposed 
Ananias at Adiabene, and as, for the contrary reason, 
Paul opposed Peter at Antioch. We saw that a simi- 
lar difference existed between the Palestinian Essenes, 
as strict observers of the law, notwithstanding their 
allegorical and gnostic Scripture-interpretation, and the 
Egyptian Essenes or Therapeuts, wlio insisted on tlie 
perfect equality of Gentiles and Jews. We shall (‘onnect 
Barnabas and Cerintlius with tlie Palestinian Essence, 
and we have cnmnected Paul and Ajiollos with Thera- 
peutic doctrines. If Cerintlius Avas led to Christianity 
through Alexandrian Judaism, he cannot have accepted 
the Therapeutic principle of universality, like Paul and 
Apollos, but he clung to that narrow Judaism, the 
spreading of whicli Paul tried to check in Colossie, 
Apollos in Alexandria. 

Cerintlius opposed that liberty which regarded itself 
not bound by the fetters of the Iuav, which liberty Paul 
had openly confessed and generally promulgated. Tliat 
^ glorious liberty,’ checked only by the Spirit of God, 
and Avhich relies on conscience as a sufficient guide, had 

^ Iren. H(py\ i. 26. 
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led Paul not to condemn the eatinjjf of meat sacrifieed 
to idols. Cerintlms must have hated this liberty, and 
what it often led to, as much as the writer of the 
Apocalypse hated tlie Xicolaitans, who ate ‘ things 
sacrificed unto idols ' and committed ‘ fornication.’ We 
explain this latter charge by that figurative sense in 
Avhich alone it could be said that Israel ‘AA^ent a 
Avhoring after other gods,’ or ' A\fith their iiiA^entions.’ 
In this sense Ave have explained the narratives about 
Thamar and about Eahab. Ezra had condemned the 
marriage l)etA\"een HebreAv^s and strangers as an unclean- 
ness and abomination, and had ordered the prescribed 
atoning sacrifice. Thus also Zechariah’s vision about 
the AA'oman in the ephah, symbolising ‘ wickedness,’ pro- 
bably referred to the same illegal concubinages or 
Avhoredonis. So the Xicolaitans may haA^'e been charged 
with fornication because of their making no distinction 
betAveen Gentiles and Joaa^s. By not forbidding the 
eating of things sacrificed to idols, a bridge betAveen 
JeAA^s and Gentiles had been erected — an illegal affinitj" 
betAA^een them. Again, in a figuratiA^e sense, those 
Christians Avho are called Xicolaitans are designated as 
^children' of Jezebel, and folloAA-ers of the teaching of 
Balaam, Avhich led Israelites ^ to commit whoredom AAuth 
the daughters of Moab ’ and to eat and bow before their 
gfods. Tlie reference to Paul’s First Epistle to the Co- 
rintliians is confirmed l:>y tlie hidden reference to the 
Mleep things' or depths of the knoA\dedge of God, 
to tlio gnosis, Avhich Paul and others preached, and 
Avliicli led to ^ tlie depths of Satan,' in the opinion of 
Mohn.'i 

The intention to connect Paul Avitli the Xicolaitans, 
admitted by many interpreters, becaimes more plausible 
Avhon AA'c consider the connection aa^c tried to establisli 
botwtHui Paul and Stephen, Avhose colleague, as one of the 
"ewni dea<*ons. Avas Xicolas, ' the proselyte of Antioch,’ 

' See pp. 141-140; Rev. ii. 24; I. Cor. ii. 10. 
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according to Treua3us, from whom the Xic'olaitmis derived 
their name. The unimpeachable testimony us to tlie 
identity of this deacon with the founder of the sect of 
Christians who ate things sacrificed to idols, whicli Paul 
did not forbid, and who committed ‘ fornication,' in- 
directly confirms our figurative iuter])retatiou of this 
charge. For it is absolutely impossible to assume that 
Nicolas, one of the ‘ men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost,' on whom after prayer the Apostles laid 
their hands, should have been in the literal sense of the 
word a fornicator, or the founder of a sect of Christians 
who could be charged with such oflence. 

Together with the Apostle Barnabas, the author of 
the Epistle bearing his name, and which we shall now 
consider, Cerinthus may be connected with tliat phase of 
Oriental and Essenian gnosticism which was represented 
by the Anti-Paulinic and Gentile-excluding Essenes 
of Palestine, as distinguished fi'om the iiniversalist 
Essenes of Egypt. If Cerinthus wrote the Eevelatioii 
of John about the return of Jesus as Angel-Messiah, he 
is the most probable individual of whom a conversa- 
tion with the patriarch Enbban Gamaliel is rec<mled in 
the Talmud. Tlie latter asked a Chrhtian [diilosojfijcr 
about the continued validity of the law after the future 
coming of Christ, and Avas ansAvered in the affirmative, 
the Christian citing Avords of Jesus, as probablj’ re- 
corded in the Gospel of the HebreAvs, knoAvn to us by 
a later Aversion in MattheAV ; ‘ I am not come to diminish 
or to enlarge the hiAv of Moses.' ^ 

We regard Cerinthus as the jmobable author of the 
Apocalypse of John. The Apostle John cannot liavc be- 
lieA^ed in Jesus Christ as present or future AngehMe.^siah, 
of Avhich doctrine there is no trace in the first three 
Gospels. Early presbyterian tradition of the Eoman 
and of the Alexandrian Churcli pointed to Cerinthus as 
the real author of the Apocalypse of John. Like John- 

^ Cited bv Clratz, 1. c. 23, 24. 
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Marcus, Cerinthus may also have been known under the 
name of John, as Dionysos seems to imply. In this 
ease John-Cerinthus may have been ‘the presbyter 
John,’ mentioned by Papias (+ 156 or 163) as a hving 
authority, whom he distinguishes from the Apostle 
Jolm and the other ‘ disciples of the Lord,’ Avithoiit re- 
ferring to Paul, as if this Apostle had been one of the 
repeaters of ‘ strange precepts,’ not ‘ given by the Lord,’ 
an outsider. The presbyter John was buried at Ephesus 
by the side of the Apostle John. Paul refers to per- 
verse elders at Ephesus, Avhere he had long ministered, 
and Avliere were disciples of John or Essenes ; the John of 
the Apocalypse refers to wicked persons at Ephesus, Avho 
wrongly called themselves Apostles, as Paul did, in the 
opinion of some. Whilst there is nothing in this Scrip- 
ture which, from what we know of Cerinthus, he could 
not have written, the Christology of the Apocalypse 
does not exclude but clearly includes that of Cerinthus, 
as transmitted by Deiueus. Nor do we know that any- 
body else preaclied such a doctrine. Cerinthus (and 
Papias) expected a Messianic Millennium, the late trans- 
mitted details of which probably originated in a carnal 
explanation of Avhat Cerinthus may have referred to the 
spiritual marriage feast of the Lamb of God. The con- 
nection of the doctrine of Cerinthus and of the Apo- 
calypse of John Avitli the Eastern and Essenic gnosis is 
undeniable, to whicli latter also belonged the scheme of 
a Mesdanie kingdom of heaven, forming the seventh 
tlanisand of years. This scheme was indirectly recog- 
nised by Ezra, since the chronology from Adam to 
M(jses lias been so arranged as to place five links 
between them, and thus to make Moses the seventh 
organ of oral tradition from Adam.^ 

Wlioever may have been tlie author of the Eeve- 
lation of John, no more than the Book of Daniel 

* Adam, Methuselah, Shem, Isaac, Levi, Jochebed, Moses ; comp, the 
Milleauial scheme, the centre of which is the year B.c. 68C, pp, 288, 289, 
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does it contain any prophecy. The spirit of pro- 
phecy has been checked by the misleading influences 
of dogma. 

The Apocalypse of Esdras^ or Ezra, first written in 
Greek, and of Eoman origin, cited by the author of the 
ascension of Moses, was composed before a.b. 44, and 
probably about b.c. 30. The eagle-vision can only be 
referred to the Greek empire, to the Seleucidian kings 
folloAved by the Eoman triumvirate.^ The Messianic 
kingdom is not to last a thousand years, but only 400. 
It will be inaugurated by the descent of the Angel- 
Messiah (not Jesus), who is higher tlian all angels, and 
will descend on Zion with thousands of angels in his 
train. 

The Ejnstle of Barnabas was composed by tlie 
Apostle Barnabas some time after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, essentially in the form we possess it, according 
to the unanimous voice of the ancient Church, The 
text known to us is cited, as written by the Levite of 
Cyprus, seven times by Clement of Alexandria and 
thrice by Origen, whilst Eusebius and Jerome regard 
the Epistle as authentic. Xot even a doubt is mentioned 
about the fellow-W(.)rker of Paul having Aviitten tins 
Epistle, although it has probably been revised in later 
times. The arguments broiiglit forward ])y modern 
critics against the Apostolic source of tliis Epistle are a 
very natural upshot from the artificially prepared soil, 
on which the dogmatic structure of the Christian 
Church has been erected. The fundamental principle of 
the Acts is not to admit the presence of two antago- 
nistic parties at tlie beginning of tlie Apost(jIic age, tin' 
one headed by Peter and James, the otlier by Paul, 
and to exclude the Essenic element from the Apo- 
stolic Church, According to tlie Acts, Barnabas was 
chosen and sent by the Holy Spirit, for wliich reason he 
received Apostolic rank. The autlior of the Epistle of 

’ '/A'if'^chrp f. v\ T. ]s7S, IIT,, p. 40(1 f. 
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Barnabas was evidently an Essene, and denied that Clirist 
was tlie Son of David as well as the Son of God. Tlie 
writer, whose Christology seems to have been akin to 
that of Cerinthiis, could not be acknowleged as the 
twelftli Apostle, and as the Levite of Cyprus and one 
of the Seventy, although the ancient Church liad done 
so and called him an apostle.^ 

The arguments invented by modern criticism for 
the purpose of correcting a Clement of Alexandria, an 
Origen, and the Church-historian Eusebius, are chiefly 
based on the supposition that a learned Levite could 
not liave had so incorrect notions of the Mosaic law 
and its institutions as the writer of this scripture be- 
trays.^ But apart from the impossibihty of admitting 
that the highest authorities of Christian antiqidty could 
have overlooked or not sufficiently weighed these cir- 
cumstances, the evident Essenic character of the Epistle 
leads us to regard Barnabas as a Levite Avho had joined 
the Essenic association, liaviiig been brought up with 
Paul under Gamaliel, according to late recorded Cyprian 
tradition. As an Essene, Barnabas would not consider 
himself bound by the letter of Scripture, and his Epistle 
proves that, like the Essenes, he regax'ded not the 
literal but the figurative sense of the law and its in- 
stitutions as conveying the full truth. 

Here again we have a double name, for Barnabas 
wa^ called Josepli, and received, from the Apostles, we 
are told, tlie surname of Barna])as, or Lson of pro- 
phe<‘y ' or ' admonition.’ He has on sufficient rounds 
l)een identified with Joseph Barsabas, who, with Matthias, 
was set up as a candidate for the tAvelftli apostleship, 
between tlie fortietli and the fiftieth day after the re- 
siirreetion of Clirist. a(*cording to tlie Acts. This Josepli 
belonged to those men who liad ‘eompaiiied ’ witli 

^ Fih. H. K i. J2; rnmp. iii. 2o : Clem. Alex. Strom, li. 7, 20; v. 10. 
ni>bop Ton Ilefele, Das StouUchreiben des Apo^fels Bamahas'. Ileberle, 
in Herzogs 
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the Apostles all the time that the Lord Jesus ' weut iu 
and out ’ among them, beginning from the baptism of 
John, unto the same day that he was taken up from 
them. Sucli a change of letters is not unusual, and 
moreover the Codex D and the Ethiopian translation 
read, in the passage quoted, Barnabas instead of Barsa- 
bas. In the Eecognitions the name of Barnabas, not 
of Barsabas, is identified with that of Matthias. This 
leads to the supposition that the sul)stitution in tlie 
Acts of Matthias for Barnabas the Essene is not his- 
torical.^ Indeed the coimectiou of Essenes with the 
aboriginal Church would have undermined the funda- 
ineiital principle of the Acts, as it would liave proved 
the existence of Oriental and Gnostic elements in the 
Church. 

Like the Epistle to the Hebrews, Barnabas aims at 
the conversion of his readers, probably the Judaising 
party in Alexandria to which Apollos had referred,'^ to 
a higher because typical interpretation of the law, 
to the new covenant dimly foreshadowed by the old, to 
the spiritual fulfilment of all which seemed proplietic in 
Judaism. At the same time the Apostle insists on that 
particularist Judaism whicli excluded tlie Gentiles, as all 
Essenes or disciples of John in ralestiue seem to have 
done, in contradistinction to tlie fundamental doctrine 
of the universalist Therapeuts. Because Paul represented 
the doctrines of the latter, Barnabas se])arated from 
him, and so did Mark, tlie nephew or sister’s-son of 
Barnabas, and the reported first bisliop of tlie Alex- 
andrian Church. If Barnabas was in Alexandria and iu 
Home before the crucifixion of Jesus, as the tradition 
in the pseudo-Clementines implies, lie and probably 

^ Acts 1.21-2.5; ; AVrom. ii. 20: Hipp. (?) n. App. 

- Barnabas is said to have been a direct disciple of .Tesus in Alexan- 
dria, according to the tradition recorded in the Homilies (i. B-JU and 
Hecognitiom (i. 7). If the latter gives the more correct and the oriLdi.al 
tradition, the preacher in Uome, of whom the Homilies speak, was Barnaba>, 
and he pointed out to Clement t)f Rome the new doctrine. 
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Murk were teachers in Alexandria before Apollos 
wrote, if he did, his Epistle to the Hebrews or Alexan- 
drians, attributed to Barnabas by Tertullian;^ that is, 
the Epistle to the Jewish Christian part of the Alex- 
andrian Church. 

The Christology of the Epistle of Barnabas differs 
not only in tlie question about the admission of Gentiles 
from that of Paul and Apollos. Barnabas, like these, 
regards Christ as the Angel-Messiah, though, unlike 
Paul and Apollos and the John of the Apocalypse, he 
denies tlie Davidic descent of Christ-Jesus. Yet he 
distinguishes Christ from Jesus by asserting that 
his flesh was given up ‘ to corruption,’ after he had 
offered it for the sins of his people. Jesus revealed ‘ the 
resurrection from the dead,’ but it is not said he rose 
bodily. ^ Jesus, who was manifested both by type 
and in the flesh, is not the Son of man, but the Son of 
God ; since, therefore, they were to say that Christ was 
the son of David, fearing and understanding the error of 
the wicked (Jews), he saitli : The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit at my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool.’' ’ Thus also Isaiah, by a falsified text, is 
asserted to have referred words to Christ, recorded to 
have been addressed to Cyrus tlie Anointed. Barnabas 
tries to prove that the wicked Jews cannot be the heirs 
ot the covenant, since ^ the tables of the testament of 
the Lord ' were ])rokeii, after Moses had rec'eived 
them ‘written in the spirit by the finger of the hand 
vt the Lord. But ‘ learn noAV how We (tlie good 
Jews) received it. Moses received as a servant, but the 
Lord himself, luiving suflered in our behalf, hatli given 
it to us, that we should be the people of inheritance.’ 
Ill another passage Christ is called 'Lord of all the 
wnrld, to wlioin God said at the foundation of the 

* Partly rec%nu>^i\ in the CJiurches under the title of ' The Epistle of 
Barnahas to the Hebrews,’ wjiich is probably the ‘Epistle of Barnabas’ 
referred to in the Canon of ^turatori (Ililgeiifeld, /. c, 100). 
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world, Let us make man after our image, and after our 
likeness.'^ 

‘The prophets, having obtained grace from Him, 
prophesied concerning Him ; and He (since it behoved 
Him t^ appear in the flesh), that He might abohsh death, 
and reveal the resurrection from the dead, endured 
(what and as He did), in order that He miglit fulfil the 
promise made unto the fathers, and by preparing a new 
people for Himself might sliow, whilst He dwelt on 
earth, that He, when He has raised mankind, will also 
judge them. Moreover, teaching Israel, and doing so 
great miracles and signs, He preached (the truth) to 
him, and greatly loved liim. But when he chose His 
own apostles who were to preach His gospel (He did so 
from among those) who were sinners above all sin, that 
He might shoAV He came “ not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance.’’ Then He manifested himself 
to be the Son of God. For if He liad not come in the 
flesh, how could men have been saved by beholding 
Him ? Since looking upon the sun which is to cease to 
exist, and is the work of His hands, their eyes are not 
able to bear his rays. The Son of God therefore came 
in the flesh with this view, tliat He might l)ring to a 
head the siun of their sins, who liad perse(*uted His 
prophets to the death. For this purpose, then, He 
endured.’ ‘He himself willed thus to suffer, for it 
was necessary that He should suffer on the tree. For, 
says he who prophesies regarding Him : “ Spare my 
soul from the sword, fasten my flesh with nails, for 
the assemblies of the wicked have risen up against 
me.’” 2 

The sufferings of Christ, necessary for salvation, 
were ‘ foreshown ’ by the pro])hets. Pre-eminently 
among the numerous references to Messianically iiiter- 

* We gtve the text contained in The Anfe^yieene Christian Library^ 
where the Codex Sinaificus and the edition of Hilgenfeld have been con- 
sulted. 

^ Bam. xii.-xiv., v. vi. ; comp. Ps. xxii. 21, 17, cix. 120. 


preted passages in Scripture is that about the servant 
of God slain like a lamb, -which with the oflering up 
of Isaac is enumerated among tlie types of Christ’s 
vicarious sacrifice on the cross. Barnabas finds the 
Messianic cross fi'equently referred to in the Old 
Testament, by the side of the brazen serpent. Those 
who have been renewed ’ by the remission of sins, 
thus procured, have been ‘ refashioned,’ they belong 
to the ‘ second fashioning ’ or creation of ‘ these last 
days.’ This new creation is described as given over 
to Christ before the foundation of the eartli, and 
as an effect of the Spirit of God, implied to have 
been brought doAvn from heaven by the Angeb 
Messiah, who will return after 6,000 years, when the 
finishing of all things (the IMillennium) will take place. 
Like the cross, baptism has l^cen prefigured in the Old 
Testament. God has described both " the Avater (of 
baptism) and the cross ' in the first Psalm, as also by 
Zephaniah and Ezechiel.^ 

Like Apollos in the Epistle to the HebreAA^s of Alex- 
dria, to Avhom Barnabas seems to have addressed this 
Epistle, a more perfect knoAvledge, a ' more profound 
gift,’ or " the engrafted spiritual gift,’ a gnosis is referred 
to, which Christ has ^ put Avithin ’ the neAvly created or 
neAA'bom, in those Avdio are called the possessors of ‘ the 
Spirit poured fortli from the rich Lord of love,' Avho 
brouglit it. The " kiiOAvledge hid in parables,' about 
• tilings present or future,' tlie readers of the Epistle 
cannot understand, and this ‘ Avisdoin and understanding 
of secret things lias been ‘ placed in us ’ by our blessed 

* Barn. v. vii. xi. xii. vi. .xv. : Ps. i. .3-0; Zeph. iii. lU; Ezek. xlvii. 
12 . The many irreconcilable quotations from the Old Testament, and later 
troiii the earliest records of the words of Jesus, seem to be best explained by 
the as>umption that a ^no^tically reformed rerdon of the Scriptures formed 
part ot the Scripture-collection of the Eatecnea and Tberapeuts, which wa& 
utilised, as was the Septuagint, in the composition of our Gospels and of 
Pauline Epi'^tle^^, accordiiiir to Kii>ebiu<, Comp. TTebr, vii. 27, ix. .3, 4, and 
the quotation-, in the wjitino-a of .hiatin Mnitvr. 
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Lord. Barnabas asserts that these mysteries were not 
made known to Israelites proper, or Hebrews, who were 
‘ abandoned,’ for ‘ as it is mitten ’ (in some Gospel) 
‘ many are called but few are chosen.’ ^ 

Essenic are the follomng doctrines in tlie Epistle 
of Barnabas. The Angel-Messiah as personal and abo- 
^ riginal type of humanity ; the distinction between a spiri- 

tual and a material world, as of a way of light from 
a way of darkness ; the distinction of a (xiestial from 
: a terrestrial Messiah ; the figurative interpretation of 

^ Scripture ; the secret tradition or gnosis of the Initiated, 

connected with the Spirit of God brought l^y the Messiali ; 
the abolition of bloody sacrifices, and the typical inter- 
pretation of those commanded by the law ; the injunc- 
tion to be spiritually minded, as a ' perfect temple to 
I God’ in which he dwells and prophesies; the injunctions 

not ‘ to stretch forth the hand ’ or to swear ; to give 
alms ; to ^ communicate in all things ’ with the neigh- 
bour, not calling things one’s own, inasmuch as ‘ par- 
takers in common of things which are incorruptible ’ 
ought also to be ‘ of those things which are corruptible ‘ ; 
not to be hasty with the tongue, and ‘ as far as possible ’ 
to be ‘ pure in the s(nd * ; to ‘ preserve ' what has been 
received (the secret things), ‘neither adding to it or 
taking from it ' ; to ‘ ])acify ’ those tliat contend ‘ by 
bringing them together ’ ; to ‘ confess ' one's sins, not 
going ‘ to prayer mth an evil conscience.’ 
y Essenic is the injunction not, ‘ by retiring apart, to 

live a solitary life,’ as if ‘ already fully justified,’ but to 
come together ^ in one place,’ making ‘ common inquiry ’ 
concerning what tends to tlie general welfare. Essenic 
in the Epistle of Barnabas is aho tlic water-1 ){i])tism as 
a symbol of spiritual ])urity. and the rigid keejnng of 
the Sabbath, as a type of tlie seventli tliousand of years, 
of ‘ the day of tlie Lord ’ whidi ^liall be ‘ as a tliousand 
years.’ The return of the Son of God wdll lead to the 

* Barn, ix, I. xvii. vi. iv. Matt. xx. 10: xxii. 14; comp. 4 EkIv. vui. 3. 
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judgment, to cosmical changes, and to the M^eginning of 
the eighth day;' that is, ^a beginning of another world.' 
The eighth day was by Barnabas held to be a memorial 
of the resurrection of Jesus which took place on that 
day, or the first day of the week. Nothing is said of its 
having been ‘ the third day according to the Scriptures,’ 
but this is indirectly implied by the comparison drawn 
between the death of Jesus and the slaying of the ram 
or lamb in the place of Isaac, Avith which the slaying 
of the Paschal lamb by Moses seemed to be connected. 

We are perhaps justified in regarding the Chris tology 
of Barnabas as identical Avith that of Paul, and to explain 
tlie separation of the former from the latter exclusively 
by the dissension about admitting the Gentiles. Yet by 
the denial of the Davidic descent of Jesus, Barnabas 
taught a different doctrine than that in Paul's Epistles. 
MoreoA^er, he beUeved either, like Cerinthus, in a 
double Messianic personality, one angelic one human, 
or, hke Simon Magus, in a mere apparent humanity 
of Jesus. It is probable enough that both Paul and 
Barnabas AA^ere pupils of Gamaliel, as reported. We 
tried to shoA\" that Gamaliel as a leading Eabbi stood 
in connection Avith that Essenic and Medo-Chaldsean 
or, Magian tradition of Avhich the Book of Daniel is the 
earliest knoAvn exponent. Barnabas, the Palestinian Es- 
sene,and Paul, the prea(*her of Therapeutic doctrines, had 
tliis in common, that botli regarded Jesus as the Angel of 
God w]k) (*an pardoti transgressions, and Avhose resurrec- 
tion was typified. Passing oyer as perliaps unhistorical the 
account in tlie Acts about the first journey of Paul and 
Barnabas from Antiocli to Jerusalem, of Avliich Paul says 
nothing, the A\'ell-at tested facts remain, that Barnal)as, at 
the bidding of the Twelve or not, introduced Paul to the 
Church at Antioch : tliat Barnabas and Peter Av^ere at 
Antiocli by Paul (*alled dissembling Jews ; that Avdieii 
seA^enteen years alter his coiiA'ersion to tlie faith of Stephen 
(the Thera peut^ Paul was introduced by Barnabas to the 
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Apostles at Jerusalem, they were all afraid of him, but 
recognised Paul and Barnabas as Apostles among the 
Gentiles ; and that at Antioch the contention between Paul 
and Barnabas was ‘ so sharp, that they parted asunder,' 
and that Barnabas and Mark returned to Cyprus. 

Barnabas seems to have stood nearer to the ‘ John ’ of 
the Apocalypse, to which the Epistle refers indirectly, 
than to Paul, to whose witings there is not any direct 
reference. Similarity of expression, and such views as 
angels of Satan, can be easily traced back to a common 
source, such as the teaching of Gamaliel. Unlike the 
Esdras of the Apocalypse, Barnabas wrote in the time of 
Domitian,Avhom he regarded as ‘ the last stumbhng'block.’ 
After him he expected the Beloved of God to come to 
his inheritance, at the end of 6,000 years from the 
creation of the world. Then ‘the temple of God shall 
be built in glory, in the name of the Lord.' ^ 

The Epistles of John, 

The distinction between a true and a false know- 
ledge or gnosis can be shown to have been already 
made in the first century, and to have centred in 
the denial of the human nature of Christ-Jesus. The 
Docetics of the second century stood in direct con- 
nection with the Essenes whose doctrines Avere similar 
to those of Simon Magus and Barnabas. We regard this 
false doctrine of the Apostohc and of the after- Apostolic 
age as the original secret doctrine of the Essenes. 
It was in so far opposed by Paul, as he clearly acknow- 
ledged, at least in the Epistle to the Eonians, tliat the same 
Jesus Christ or Christ-Jesus Avas Son of God according 
to the spirit of holiness, and Avas son of David according 
to the flesh. On that basis Pauls doctrine Avas recog- 
nised by the Church. 

The Apostle John, or rather John the presbyter, as 

^ Burn. iv. xvi. This settles the year 07 for its composition : comp. 
Hilgenfeld, I, c, 544, Note 1. 
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lie i*allecl himself, wrote his three Epistles probably from 
Ephesus, and perhaps before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, since he whites, ‘it is the last time,’ which may 
be referred to the Jewish Church and nation. John’s 
principal object is to oppose those who in ‘ the spirit of 
Antichrist,’ and as ‘ Antichrists,’ denied in those Apo- 
stolic days that Christ has come ‘in the flesh.’ His con- 
temporaries, Barnabas and Cerinthus, distinguished 
betw^een Jesus and Christ, thus denying the presence in 
all ages of the Spirit of God in mankind. The Apostle 
calls this the denial of ‘ the Father and the Son.’ 

‘ The false teachers went out from us, but were 
not of us.’ Thus it seems to be implied that the 
Essenes had separated from the recognised Judaism 
ever since they formed the third or independent 
party among the Jew^s, wdiich they did at least about 
150 years before the birth of Jesus. As they had 
not continued with the Pharisees who sat in the seat of 
Moses, so they had not continued with those who, like 
John, had ‘ seen and heard,’ who had ‘ looked upon,’ and 
wdiose ‘ hands liandled,’ the bodily manifestation or ap- 
pearing, that is, the incarnation of ‘ the Word of Life.’ 
That Word or Logos is by John described as a spiritual 
substance, as the seed or sperma, which if it ‘ abide ’ in 
man, causes him to be ‘ born of [from] God,’ and prevents 
him from sinning.^ 

The false teachers, the ‘many Antichrists’ who had 
even tlien aiiseii, that is, in tlie Apostolic age, are de- 
scribed Iiy the Apostle as if they w^ere Essenes. Wliat 
he w^rites against their doctrine of Christ confirms the 
tact w^e tried to estabhsh, tluit the secret tradition of 
the Essenes included the do(?triue of an Angel who 
would be manifested on earth as Messiali, but not as a 
liuman embodiment of tlie Word or Spirit of God. The 
very commencement of the First Epistle of John show^s 
that the Apostle found it necessary to testify, that he 
’ I John ii. 18-22; iv. S ; iii. 9. 
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and ]m fellow-workers had seen Jesus Christ with their 
eyes, not as a bodiless spirit, as a phantom, but as a 
human reality, that their hands had ' handled ' the Word 
of Life, Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Like James, John does not regard the Word in the 
heart of man, Giis seed,' as a new spiritual faculty or new 
gift of God, which had come to man after the incarnation 
and sacrificial death of Jesus, according to Pauls decla- 
ration. The Word of Life is ‘the engrafted word ’ of 
Avhich James writes that it is ‘ able to save the soul;' 
it is ‘ the word of God ' which in the First Epistle of Peter 
is described as ‘the imperishable seed,' living and abiding, 
by which man is born again, and which Word Peter had 
preached by the gospel. Neither John, Peter, nor James 
distinguishes this Word, or Christ, from ‘ the spirit of 
promise,' which came not till after the atonement 
by the death of Jesus on the cross, according to Paul's 
doctrineJ 

The heretics against whom John writes his Epistles, 
especially his First Epistle, denied that Christ had come 
in flesh and blood ; they held that he came ‘ in water 
only,' that is, that Christ or the Spirit of God was not 
in Jesus at his birth, but descended and rested on him 
at his l)aptism. The Apostle declares in opposition to 
these false teachers, that Christ came also ‘ in the blood.' 
Those whom the Apostle John calls Antichrists dis- 
tinguished Christ from Jesus, as Cerinthus and the 
writer of the Apocalypse of ‘ John ' has done. These 
teachers of a new and false doctrine asserted to possess 
a knowledge or gnosis of Jesus Christ, but they kept 
not ‘his commandments.' Tlie contents of the First 
Epistle of John suggejst with sufficient clearness, tliat 
this gnosis which tlie Apostle Jolin op])oses is the secret 
tradition of the Essenes. From tliis high probabiUty 
we are led to conjecture that the Essenes denied Christ’s 
comiii'^^ in the flesh. This the writings of Philo coii- 

rT' ^ 

^ I Peter i. 23 ; Jaine.^ i. 18, 21 ; Rom. x. 5-0. 
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firm, wlio knew all about the Essenes, and held them 
in high estimation, even if he was not a Therapeutic 
Essene. Philo says nothing of a Messianic incarnation 
or atonement. Like Simon and apparently Barnabas, 
the Essenes denied the human nature of Christ-Jesus, 
regarding him as the AngeLMessiah, as absolutely super- 
natural, not as an incarnation of the Angel of God, but 
as One come down from heaven, ^ apparently as man, 
yet not as man,' as ‘ Son of God, but not as Son of man.’ 
It is also Essenic what John writes about the false 
gnostics in his time who hated their brethren. For 
the separatist Essenes, not the Therapeuts, with whom 
Ave connected Paul, hated their brethren tlie Gentiles, 
and denied that Christ is also ‘ a propitiation ’ for the 
sins of the whole world. ^ 

The false teachers in the time of the Apostle John 
held, hke the Essenes, that the}" did not transgress 
against the law according to its hteral interpretation, 
inasmuch as by a figurative and spiritual interpretation 
of the letter they considered themselves entitled to dis- 
regard the Commandments wliich the letter of the laAV 
imposed. By so doing they did not regard themselves 
as sinning ; they said that they had no sin. John 
opposes these Essenic gnostics by saying, that ‘ the 
transgression of the law is sin,’ that ‘ all unrighteousness 
is sin,’ that ' he that doeth sin is of the devil, because 
the devil ^inneth from the l^eginning ; but that he that 
doeth righteousness is righteous, even as He [Jesus 
Christ] is righteous.’ Every rigliteous man ‘ is of God.’ 
Thus the Apostle John acknowledges the existence of 
the Word from the beginning, and of the devil from the 
beginning ; he regards neither as a personality, but he 
distinguishes ‘ the children of God ’ from ' the children 
of the devil.’ This spiritual dualism, of Oriental origin, 
was an apostolic doctrine. ' For this purpose the Son 
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of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works 
of the devil/ that is, of tlie evil spivitd 

^ That which was from the beginning,’ Christ, the 
Word or Spirit of God, was manifested in Jesus, in flesh 
and blood. God sent that Divine Po^ver, God ^ sent His 
Son as a propitiation for our sins/ As in the Angel, 
who can pardon sin, so in Jesus was the name or Spirit 
of God. Therefore he could not sin, he was ‘ begotten 
of God ’ and ^ sinneth not,’ for ^ he that hath been 
begotten of God, he keepeth [preserveth] himself, and 
the wicked one [the evil spirit] toucheth him not/ 
God abode with Jesus, and the love of him was perfected 
in him. God had given to Jesus, as he has given to 
us, ‘ of his Spirit,’ and tlierein Jesus knew and ‘ know 
we, that we abide in him and he in us/ 

‘ This is the witness : that God gave to us eternal 
life, and this life is in His Son/ The Apostle does not 
say that this life, the Word of Life, ‘ that Avhich was 
from tlie beginning,’ was the premundane Son of God ; 
but he says that this anointing power of God is ‘ in ’ Ins 
Son, in Jesus the Anointed. Thus Jolm's testimonv on 
the true doctrine of Christ is in perfect liarmony Avith 
the confession of Peter, that tlie man Jesus of Xazareth 
has by God been anointed ‘ with the Holy Cthost and 
with power/ In this sense John testifies " that tlie 
Father hath sent the Son as Saviour of the Avorld/ 
Jesus is the Son of God because his Spirit or Word 
abode ‘ in him and he in God.’ So does God abide in 
every man who confesses this ; every such believer 
abides in God. ^ He that believeth on the Son of Grod 
hath the witness in him.’^*^ 

The Divine Sonship is abiding communion and life 
in the Spirit of God. That Word or Spirit Avhidi abides 
in Jesus, the Son of God, is Clod ; Clod is a Spirit. In 

^ 1 Joiin i. 8; iii. 4-10 ; comp, for the deiual of sin by Gnostics, Clem. 
Alex. Excerpt n ex-prophrtich^ § lo; Opp p, fHlS ; Hilgeiifield, l,c, 688. 

^ 1 John iii. 5: iv. 10-15; v. 18; v. 10. 
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an evidently genuine passage which is omitted, purposely 
or not, in many ancient manuscripts, the Spirit of God 
in man is clearly indicated to be the Father and also to 
be the Son : ‘ Whosoever denieth the Son, neither hath 
he the Father ; he that confesseth the Son, hath the 
Father also.’ Again : ‘ If that which ye heard from the 
beginning abide in you, ye also shall abide in the Son 
and in the Father.’ Therefore the Apostle writes : ‘ We 
are in the true One, in his Son Jesus Christ. This is 
the true God, and eternal life.’^ It was necessary to 
omit these words after the introduction of the doctrine 
of the three eternal Persons, of which the Bible knows 
nothing. The Word which was in the beginning, which 
was in mankind, and also in Jesus, is the Father. Its 
bodily manifestation in Jesus is called the Son, who 
after his resurrection became an advocate with the 
Father. 

Nothing is said in the Epistles of John about a Per- 
sonal Word who, as an angel, was with God before tlie 
creation of the world. The Word of Life which was in 
the beginning can abide in man ; his word, his seed, 
the incorruptible seed of the Avord of God, the engrafted 
word, is able to save the soul. Those who have an 
‘anointing (a Christ) from the Holy One,’ from the 
Father, require ‘no new commandment,’ they knoAV all 
things,’ they need not be taught a figurative interpre- 
tati(m of the Scriptures, a gnosis or deeper and secret 
knowledge. The Word wliidi the readers of tliis 
Epistle ' have heard ' is ‘ the old commandment,’ Avhich 
tliey ‘ had from the beginning,’ Also in the time of 
Moses that Word was in man s heart that he might do it. 

But ‘ the law and tlie propliets until Jolin,’ him 
included, had prophesied about the future coming of 
that Word to tlie heart of man, so tliat the true light, 
altiiougli actually in man, could not shine. It was 
Jesii'^ who shc>wed by his words and Avorks that the 
^ 1 John ii. 23, 24; v. 20. 
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Spirit of God Iss in man, that ‘tlie kinmlom of lu‘avoi\ is 
already come/ Tlie Scribes and Pharisees ' sluit up tlie 
kingdom of lieaven ao'ainst men/ hnt some entered in 
nevertheless, although by force ; they had to press into 
it, for it suffered violence. Now, after the days of Jolin, 
and since the days of Jesus, who drove out evil spirits 
by the Spirit of God, as did otliers in Israel, his be- 
loved disciple, the Apostle John, c‘ould write ‘ a new 
commandment, which thing is true in him (in Jesus 
Christ) and in you, because the darkness is passing away, 
and the true light now shineth.’ ^ 

Jesus did follow the promptings of Ids Word, of 
his seed, therefore he sinned not, and ho was the 
Saviour of the world, a propitiation for the sins of men. 
Christ, the Word or Spirit of God, did verily <*ome in 
flesh and blood ; that power of God became incarnate 
in the man Jesus, who by his life, not by his sacrificial 
deatii, became a propitiation for tlie sins of mankind. 
Because the reahty of his blood was denied, John writes 
that ‘ the blood of Jesus cleansetli us from all sin.' Tins 
is not a figurative expression, but a mysterious reality. 
Whosoever has the Word of Life, the Spirit of God, 
abidingly in him, i^ by that liglit of God enabled to 
‘ walk in the light a^ he is in tlie Imlit.' and ‘ he (*annot 
sin.’ For such there is no condemnation, mjr need of 
another Saviour than God himself, inasmuch as that 
spiritual fellowship or communion witli God ‘ cleansetli 
us from all sin.’ That saving communion with God is 
the direct result of our walking in the light as God is 
in the light. Because the great mystery of Alod mani- 
fested in the flesh ’ was by fabe teacliei> in tliose days 
denied, because Clirist, tlie Word ot (iod. wa-> declared 
not to have come in flesli and lilood, tliat i>, beianisc tlie 
presence of the Word or Spirit of God in man was 
denied ; therefore the Apostle writes, that ‘ the blood ’ 
of him in whom is no sin, that is, of him whom God had 
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anointed with his Spirit, that the blood of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God cleanseth us from all sin. If the truth 
is in us, and ‘ if we confess our sins,’ then God ^ is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.’ Thus it is God himself, he 
who ‘ is light,’ God manifested in flesh and blood, who 
‘ cleanseth us from all sin,’ Avho is our Saviour. But 
because Jesus, by his merit, is the perfect organ of 
God’s spirit, is the incarnation of God, therefore what 
is said of the Father can be said of the Son also. It is 
God Avho cleanseth us from all sin and who gives to us 
eternal Ufe. This forgiveness of sin, this life ‘ is in his 
Son,’ in Jesus the Christ. 

In order to teach by word and deed the old com- 
mandment, that the Word of God is in man’s heart that 
he may do it — ^which commandment had become a dead 
letter ; in order to teach the new commandment, the 
thing Avliich is true in him and in mankind ; in order 
that the self-imposed darkness might pass away and the 
God-granted true light miglit shine, Jesus had to tread 
a forbidden path and to lay down his life for us. Thus 
he enabled us to perceive the love of God. For God 
was in him, and God is love. The followers of Jesus 
ought — if necessary — to lay down their lives ‘ for the 
brethren.’ 

In tlie Epistles of the Apostle John not a Avord is 
said about a sacrificial or Aficarioiis death of Jesus on 
the cros^ as tlie Lamb of God. Like the Epistle of 
James, the Epistles of John exclude the Paulinic doc- 
trine ot atonement, as found in the ‘ Gospel after John.’ 

It Paul liad already deA^eloped in his Epistles the 
doctrine of Christ s atonement, as a necessary prelimi- 
nary and condition of the coming of the spirit of pro- 
mise ; it Paul had declared, before the composition of 
the E|)istles of John, that the Avords of Moses about the 
M ord in the heart of man Avere a prophecy of Christ's 
resurrection, then tlie Apostle John opposed not only the 
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false doctrines of the Essenes^ but also this doctrine of 
Paul. 

Most Gnostics of the Apostolic and after-apostohc 
agef' agreed in denying, that Christ, whom they regarded 
as the Angel-Messiah, came in the flesh. But only 
Cerinthus and his followers, as later Basilides, believed 
in a merely temporary abiding of Christ in Jesus, in a 
double personality of the Messiah, distinguishing the 
terrestrial Jesus from tlie celestial Christ. Consequently 
all Gnostics excluded a corporeal resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, of which even Paul said nothing. This new 
or dualistic form of gnosis, which Paul attacked in his 
Epistle to the Colossians, ])aved the way for tlie unli- 
mited co-operation of Paul and the twelve Apostles. 
Because of this distinction between the Angel Christ and 
the man Jesus, all Apostles would have opposed the 
^ Eevelation of John,’ as also the accounts transmitted 
to us about the corporeal resuiTCction of Jesus. These 
narratives seem to have been invented, not before the 
composition of the fourth Gospel, perhaps with a view 
to undermine the doctrine of two contemj)oraneous 
Messianic personalities, and to establisli the beliet in 
the Oneness of Jesus Christ. 


Retrospect. 

The conception of a non-material or sjnritual from 
a material world, tlie cosmic dualism, jirobably of East- 
Iranian oidgin, was in course of time connei’ted with a 
severe mode of life, with an asceticism which prevailed 
on the Ganges and on the Euphrates, and of which 
there is no trace among the East-Iranians or Zoroas- 
trians. Gautama-Buddha, the preacher of a ‘ tradition 
from beyond/ from a supermundane world, was re- 
garded as one of the incarnations of the first of seven 



Archangels, of Serosh, the vii'ar of God, and the first 
among the co-Creators of tlie universe. The proved 
connection of Parsism and Buddhism with Essenism 
led us to the assumption that the Essenes expected as 
Messiah an incarnate angel, like Buddha, the virgin- 
son, and that they denied his birth in the flesh by 
natural means. Tliis liypothesis we found confirmed 
by what we know about John the Baptist, the Ashai or 
bather, the Essai or Essene. So mysterious was the ap- 
parition of this celestial Messiah among men supposed 
to be, that Philo, probably an Essene, abstains from 
even refening to a theory on the subject. ‘ The u:Vrch- 
angelic Word of God,’ the ‘ Highpriest of the profession,’ 
the ^ second God,’ had appeared to Jacob and others, 
but the idea is never expressed by Philo, that ‘ the most 
ancient Son of God ’ would come in the flesh, either as 
son of a virgin, like Buddha, or otherwise. Yet the 
connection Avith Philo of Stephen, Paul, and Apollos, 
the first proclaimers of the doctrine that Christ had 
become incarnate in Jesus, leads to the almost provable 
assumption that Philo felt bound to keep back some- 
thing about the Messianic expectations of the Essenes. 
It they expected an Angel-Messiah, they were by a 
special oath bound not to reveal these expectations to 
the uninitiated. Philo certainly did not, any more than 
J«'>hn the Baptist or Josepluis, regnrd his contemporary 
Je^us as the Mesdah. but Elkesai the Essene did. 

The E'-^enic* do( 'trine of an Angel-Messiali, which 
can be pro\‘ed to have prevailed at the end of the Apo- 
>tohc age, must al^o have been recognised by the Initia- 
ted among tlie Essenes in tlie time of John the Baptist 
nr Es'>4ene, since tliey were bound to transmit tlieir doc- 
inrio in no ‘ otlicr way ’ than tliey had ^ received them.’ 
Kveti in tlic foiH'th ('entury, Epiplianiiis could attest that 
tile E'^-'Cnes had not elianged in anytliing. When John 
sent the dejiutatioii tn Je^u^, he wanted to knoAV, Avhether 
Je^us ' he tJnif «^hould come,’ the Tathagata of 
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Buddhists, the Augel-Messiah. The answer of Jesus, 
when connected with other recorded sayings of his, 
implies that he did not regard himself as an Angel, and 
thab he attributed the works which he did to the pre- 
sence of the Spirit of God in man, which John announced 
as future. John was a Gnostic, which word has the same 
meaning as Buddhist. 

The gnosis or deeper knowledge of the Essenes is 
of Eastern origin, and centred in the doctrine of an 
Angel-Messiah, of which there is no trace in any of those 
portions of Hebrew Scriptures which Avere possibly 
Avritten before the exportation to Babylon, nor in the 
first three Gospels. We ha\'e traced this Oriental and 
Essenic gnosis, about the Angel-Messiah, in the Book of 
Daniel and in several JeAvish and Christian Scriptures 
connected Avith the same. The most important expo- 
nents of the neAV Messianic doctrine are the speech of 
Stephen, the Avritings of Paul and Apollos, the Revela- 
tion of John, not the Apostle, and the Epistle of Barna- 
bas. But they not all folloAA^ed Simon Magus in denying 
that Christ came really in the flesh. 

The Oriental and Essenic gnosis of pre-Christian and 
Christian times, inosfar as it regards the Angel-ilessiah, 
Avas acknowledged by the l\Iidrashini, the Targums, and 
the Talmud, It Avas represented by John the Baptist, 
opposed by Jesus, yet applied to the latter by Stephen 
and Paul, The Apostle of the Gentiles coupled the neAV 
Messianic doctrine with the Therapeutic principle of uni- 
versality , for which reason he Avas opposed by the Gentile- 
excluding or separatist Essenes. To these seem to liaA^e 
belonged Simon Magus and Barnabas, for also the latter 
in fact denied the human nature of Jesus, as did the 
false teachers against AAdiom the Apostle John Avrote his 
Pirst Epistle. Paul promulgated a Gnostic, Essenic, and 
essentially Buddhistic doctrine of Christ, AA'hilst opposing 
that form of gnosis A\diich Cerinthus proclaimed, of Avhich 
the Ee\xdation of John is the fullest exponent. Though 
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issued forth from Judaism, Christianity applied to 
Jesus, without lus autliority, a Messianic doctrine un- 
known to and excluded by the Old Testament. 

The fourth Gospel, still unknown to Papias, wldlst 
he knew the First Epistle of John, was assimilated in 
form to the latter, with the intention of establishing 
Apostolic authority fur the Gospel of the AngebMessiah 
and tlie Lamb. 

The Twelve and Paul agreed to work together on 
the understanding that the kingdom of heaven is the 
rule of the Spirit of God in mankind, and that by this 
Divine power Jesus was of God anointed, was made 
Christ. Thus the difference between the doctrine of the 
anointed man and that of the anointed Angel was not 
allowed to stand in the way of the practical purposes, 
the uniting influences, of Christianity. 


General Conclasion, — The Ilotnan Church, 

Two different dates are given in the Gospels for the 
crucifixion. According to the first thi'ee Gospels it 
is the loth Nisan, not the day when the paschal lamb 
was killed, but the day following tlie 14 th l^isan, on 
wliicli latter day, according to tlie fourtl] Gospel, tlie 
crucifixion took placed This date, and consequently 
the following ^ third day/ the ICth Xisan for the resur- 
rection, Paul must have had in Ins mind when he wrote 
about the ^ passuver slain for us,’ and about ‘ the first- 
fruits of them that slept,' evidently regarding Jesus 
Christ as the antitype both of tlie paschal lamb and of 
the pax'lial oiner. ' The Gospel after Julin ’ is alone in 
hariiioiiy with Paul s Epistles, sin(*e the resurrection-day, 

' John : conp. \iji. 1; xix. 14. The dav of the 

Tassover be^Mn tho r‘\ehin;r of the 14th ; Ku& I£.£, vii. 32, IS. 
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the first day of the week, is here the third day, whilst 
that same ‘ first day of the week ’ is the second day 
after the crucifixion according to the first three Gospels. 
In the latter the narrative of the crucifixion excludes 
tlie conception that Jesus, on the day of His death, 
fulfilled in a literal sense the type of the 14th, and by 
His resurrection the type of the 16th Nisan, according to 
a figurative interpretation of the law. Yet in tliese 
same Gospels the resurrection-day is referred to as tlie 
third day. It is obvious that the first day of the week 
cannot have been the third after the lotli of the month, 
and also after the 14th of the montli in the same year. 

We are therefore led to assume at the outset that 
the passages in the first three Gospels about the resur- 
rection on the third day may have been inserted after 
the publication of the fourth Gospel, where alone the 
narrative of the crucifixion harmonises with the state- 
ments of Paul about the resurrection on ‘ the third day 
according to the Scriptures/ 

It can be rendered probable that this final re- 
vision of the Gospels was a necessary consequence of 
the paschal dispute which l^roke out in the middle of 
the second centui’y, when Bidiop Polycarp, the asso- 
ciate of the Apostle John and of other apostles, opposed 
at Eome, in the presence of Pope Anicetus, the Easter-rite 
of the Western churches, as established by lloinan pres- 
byterial tradition, and as supported, in the main point, 
by the fourth Gospel, which forms part of our Canon, 
but was not then referred to. 

Paul distinguishes between the Jewislt and the 
Christian passover as between the projhiesying type 
and the fulfilling antitype, that connec-ts the slaying 
of tlie Jewish pasdial lamb with tlie cnuafying of Jesus 
as the slain passover or jiasclial lamb of tlie Christians. 
Thus Paul prepared tlie way for tlie separation of the 
Jewish from the Christian Passover, as we find it in the 
account of tlie Last vSupjier in the Gospel after Luke. 
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The Passover or paschal supper having been made 
ready, Jesus sat down, and the Apostles with Him, round 
the table on whicli the paschal lamb was served. ‘ And 
He said unto them : Heartily have I desired to'^eat 
this Passover with you before I suffer. For I say unto 
you, I will not any more eat it, until it be fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of God.’"’ Though not clearly stated/ 
it is implied that Jesus did not refer to a mere spiritual 
partaking of the Passover, but that He did eat the lamb, 
on this final occasion, before His death, which Avould be 
the fulfilment of the typical Passover, and thus the 
beginning of the Kingdom of God. For the kingdom of 
^ the spirit of promise ' would not come till after His 
death, as Paul had declared. ‘ And He took a cup, 
gave thanks and said : take this and divide it among 
yourselves, for I say unto you, I will not henceforth 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until the Kingdom of 
God shall come.’ 

By reporting that Jesus spoke these words about 
the fruit of the vine at the end of the supper, not before 
it, as it is recorded in the first Gospel, the third Gospel 
imphes that Jesus did not Himself drink of the cup. 
The expression ^ fruit of the vine ’ seems to have been 
changed from ‘wine.’ For the cup contained wine, to 
which Paul never referred, and not merely ‘ liquor of 
grapes,’ which was equally forbidden to the Nasirites, 
as also, presumably, to tlie Es senes. Eating the lamb 
and drinking the wine at the Passover was an institu- 
tion so contrary to Essenic principles and rites, that 
the Essenes, whom Philo calls the first allegorists, must 
have figuratively interpreted this ordinance of the 
Law, giving it a merely spiritual sense. An excet)tional 
permission to eat meat and drink wine at the paschal 
meal cannot l)e assumed to liave been granted to the 
Essenes.- By implying that Jesus did not drink of the 

‘ III Matt, xxvi, lU, it is written; ‘and as they [the disciples only?] 
were eating*, he said.' 

Accoiding* to Justin Martyr { AjwL i. 65 comp, 13) the cup of the Last 
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cup, tlie third Gospel has approximated Jesus to Essenic 
rites. Thus a mystic meaning has been given to the 
cup, apparently connecting the ‘ cup of blessing,’ the 
thirJl cup of the Jewish paschal supper, with the words 
attributed to Jesus in the first Gospel, about the cup 
which He was about to drink, the cup of His last suf- 
fering, wliich He prayed might pass from Him, and 
which the Apostles were not able to drink. In Mark 
these words are amplified by a reference to the baptism 
(of the Holy Ghost) with which Jesus was baptized.^ 

After having narrated the Jewfish Passover wdiich 
Jesus ate with His disciples, the third Gospel gives a 
separate account of a new sacrament instituted by 
Jesus, which is almost literally reproduced from Pauls 
Epistle. It is here clearly implied that the paschal 
lamb is henceforth, after that Jesus had eaten of it, not 
to be eaten any more, since its typical meaning was the 
next day to be fulfilled by the death of Jesus on 
the cross, as the slain Passover or paschal lamb of the 
Christians, as Lamb of God. The bread is to be eaten 
‘ in remembrance ’ of Him, of His body given for them, 
and as (the symbol of) His body. In like manner the 
cup, the drinking of wdiich is not referred to, is ex- 
]>lained as (tlie symbol of ) ‘ the iicav covenant ’ in His 
Wood, shed for them. According to the Scriptures 
every covenant required blood, and as the old covenant 
was confirmed by the blood of the paschal lamb, so it is 
implied that the new covenant would on the following 
day be confirmed by the blood of Jesus as the Lamb of 
God, in a non-literal but imputed fulfilment of the law. 

It is obvious that the accounts of the Last Supper in 
the three Gos})els are based on the su])position that Jesus 
wnis not crucified on the day of the slaying of the paschal 
lamb, on the 14th Xisan. Yet this is implied by the 

Sapper, like the cup at the love feaf^tb of the ( ’hvi&tians, may have contained 
wine and water,' in the middle nf the second century. 

* Matt. XX, *2; xxvi. .'10 ; Mark x. 38; comp. Marfijr, Vdyr, 14. 
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fourth Gospel, which gives no account of the Last Sup- 
per, because sucli narrative in such a place would have 
led to inextricable confusion. Instead of it, the rite of 
feet-washing is introduced. 

Paul states in his account of the Last Supper that 
the memorial rite was instituted by Jesus, not in the 
nijxht of tlie Passover, but ‘ in the night in which He 
was betrayed,’ which, according to the fourth Gospel, 
was the night from the 13th to the 14th Nisan. The 
Apostle clearly imphes, by other statements, that Jesus 
rose, visible or not, on ‘ the third day according to the 
Scriptures,’ that His death as the slain Passover took 
place as antitype of the paschal lamb on the llthNisan, 
and His resurrection as ‘ the first fruits ’ and ‘ the first 
born ’ took place, as antitype of the paschal firstfruits, on 
the 16th Nisan. It is therefore certain that Paul refers 
to the 13th Nisan as to the night of the betrayal, and 
the same is implied in the fourth Gospel. 

We assume here that Paul regarded Jesus as the 
incarnate Angel of God, or the spiritual Pock which 
followed the Israelites, in harmony with the almost 
certain Essenic expectation of an AngeLMessiah, and 
that the twelve Apostles must have regarded Him as 
the promised anointed man. It is quite possible that 
Paul’s imphed doctrine of Jesus as the paschal lamb was 
derived, like his Messianic doctrine, from the Essenes. 

It lias now to be sliown that the Essenes had in 
the first century a Passover-iite similar to that which 
prevailed in all Christian churches after the Council of 
Nice, when the paschal dispute was finally decided in 
favour of the Eoman-Alexandrian Easter-rite. 

Eusebius connects the Tlierapeutic ‘ festival of our 
Saviour s passion,' described by Philo, the contempo- 
rary of Jesus, with what was still in the fourth century 
‘in vogue among' tlie Christians, that is, with ‘the 
customs that are observed by us alone at the present 
day, particularly the vigils of the great festival.’ 
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According to Philo, the Therapeuts, whom Eusobius 
reckons among the aboriginal Chidstians, were accus- 
tomed to pass special days of their Easter festival ‘ in 
fasting^ and watching, and in the study of the Divine 
Word.’ Now, this is what the Christians in the fourth 
century continued to do, as Eusebius testifies, wlio 
declares that ‘ the same customs ’ wliich were observed 
by the Christians alone,’ in implied contradistinction 
to the customs of the Jews, had prevailed in the first 
century among the Therapeuts, as described by Philo. 

It is thus proved that in the fourth century, and 
after the decisions of the First General Council, the 
Christian Church recognised tlie connection of its 
Easter-rite, as then universally accepted, with that of 
the Therapeutic Essenes of the first centuiy. From 
this it necessarily follows that the Christian ‘ vigils of 
the great festival of our Lord’s passion,’ to which 
Eusebius refers, corresponded with a similar fasting 
and watching of the Therapeuts, as practised by them 
before the middle of the first century, that is, probably 
not later than a few years after the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and as possibly also practised by Essenes in pre- 
Christian times. 

Philo wrote a treatise ^ on the festivals ' of the law, 
as figuratively interjireted and mysti(^ally observed by 
those who were ‘ in the habit of turning plain stories 
into allegory,’ that is, by the Therapeuts, the sect 
which ‘ first pre-eminently studied ’ the ‘ invisible sense 
that lies enveloped in the expressions, the soul.’ Pliilo 
shows that tlie feast of tlie 14th Nisan, when ‘ the 
people’ of the Hebrews olTer sacrifice, which the The- 
rapeuts did not, was by thOvSe Essenes regai-ded as 
‘ figuratively ’ representing ‘ the purification of tlie soul.’ 


If Jesus lias spoken the words attrihuted to Him in the Gaspel after 
Matthew (ix. 14, 15), He has sanctioned the fasting, which originally was 
a rite of the disciples of Jolin the Baptist or Essene, as distinguished ex- 
pressly from that of the disciples of Jesus. 
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On that day they fiillilled ‘ their hereditary custom 
with prayer and songs of praise.’ Instead of eating 
the lamb on tlie 14tli ISTisan, they connected that day 
with a fulfilment to \vhich the type of the paschal kmb 
pointed, and to \vhich fulfilment, or deeper and real 
meaning of this rite, they looked forward. They -ex- 
pected a fulfilling antitype of the paschal lamb. Did 
the lamb without blemish refer to it Avhich, according 
to the Law of Moses, w^as to be offered to God on the 
third day after the eating of the paschal lamb ? 

The great Alexandrian mystic — probably liimself a 
Therapeut — then describes the meaning of the 15th 
Nisan, as a day of ‘ cheerfulness and giving of tlianks 
to God,’ as the first day of unleavened bread, the day 
of ‘ the great migration ’ which the Israelites made from 
Egypt? the memorial-day of ‘ the gratitude due for 
their deliverance.’ He does not refer to the ‘ holy con- 
vocation ’ wiiicli the law orders on this day. Then 
Pliilo explains the subsequent festival, named ‘ the 
sheaf,’ which Moses ordered to be solemnised on the 
16th Xisan. On this day of the offering of the paschal 
omer, on the third day after tlie slaying of tlie ])aschal 
lamb, the Therapeuts seem to have held the ^ holy con- 
vocation ’ which the law ordains on the day before. 
Philo calls the 16th the festival of ^ the , solemn as- 
sembly, which festival w^as the prelude of anotlier 
festival of still greater importance/ of tlie day of Pente- 
cost, or of tlie fiftietli day, wdiich was reckoned by the 
Therapeuts, and according to tlie lawq from the 16th 
Xisun. Tliere can therefore be no doubt that the The- 
rapeuts regarded the 16th Xisan, the day of the offering 
of the pusdial omer, and of the lanil) ^without ble- 
niisli, the day of tlieir Iioly convocation or ‘solemn 
a''>embly, as tlie day 'wlien tiiey expected, in the early 
hours of tlie morning, tlie fulfilling antitype of the 
lamb ofleivd to Gcxl tlie third day after the 14th 
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NIsan, when ‘ the people/ but not the Tlierapeuts, con- 
tinued to slay tlie paschal laml), only as a memorial of 
the past, not as a type of the future. 

%T\us great festival, the day of ‘the solemn assembly/ 
preceded by solemn night-watches, not only by Thera- 
peuts and early Christians, but also by all Christians 
after the Nicene Council, is what Eusebius calls ‘ tlie 
great festival of our Lord’s passion/ which was pre- 
ceded by vigils. Of course Eusebius refers to the day 
of the resurrection which, as will be pointed out pre- 
sently, had just been fixed by the council, for all 
churches, to be solemnised on the Sunday after the 
14th Nisan, in harmony with the Eoman-Alexandrian 
rite. The Church historian might have more correctly 
called it ‘ the great festival of our Lord’s resurre(*tion/ 
but already TertulHan had called both days, the day 
of the crucifixion and the day of the resurrection, ‘ the 
day of the Passover.’^ Without taking cognizance of 
the days of the month, Eusebius is bent upon connecting 
the solemnities in Christian Churches on the holy even 
of Saturday before Easter with the corresponding vigils 
of the Therapeuts and early Christians. 

Philo did not designate the Therapeuts as ‘ Christians/ 
and^ve shall see that this name for the so-called disciples 
of Jesus was pre(*eded by that of Essaioi, by which name 
the Alexandrian contemporary of Jesus designates those 
whom Josephus calls Essenes. Also the Jewish his- 
torian does not yet know ‘Christians/ or any party 
distinguished from Essenes as from Pliarisees and Sad- 
ducees. The connection of Christians and Essenes, 
darkly implied by Philo and Josephus, is clearly con- 
firmed by Eusebius. lie insists on the identity of the 
Therapeuti(‘ Easter-rites and of those of the Christian 
Church, that is of the ‘ original practi(‘cs lunuled down 
from the Apostles.’ By this statement he would force 
us to conclude that the twelve Apostles sanctioned the 

' Jt? Or at. 14 ; Cor, Mil. 3. 
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Easter-rlte as all Christians observed it after the Council 
of Xice, and that tlie Apostles either were Essenes, or 
had accepted the ‘ hereditary custom ’ of the Therapeuts 
respecting the Passover. o 

It is impossible to assume that the ‘ hereditary 
custom ’ of the Therapeuts, of ‘ the first ’ who had 
found, according to Philo, the deeper sense or gnosis 
of the Passover-rite and its Messianic fulfilment, did 
not date from pre-Christian times. They looked for- 
ward, long before the crucifixion of Jesus, to whom 
Philo does not refer, to the fulfilment of Avhat was dimly 
indicated by the slaying of the paschal lamb on the 
14thNisan; and they must have expected that fulfil- 
ment on the 16th Nisan, on the third day, according to 
their figurative interpretation of the Scriptures. On 
that day, we are informed by the three first Gospels, 
the twelve Apostles were surprised by what they con- 
sidered ‘ idle tales ’ of women, by their reports about 
the visible resurrection of Jesus from the grave. We 
are told of these women, that tliey watched at the grave 
of Jesus, instead of following the Jews to tlie temple for 
the solemn offering of the first fruits and of the lamb 
without blemish. They must be regarded as represen- 
tatives of Essenic expectation. If on the morning of the 
third day after His death and after the slaying of the 
paschal lamb Jesus was visibly raised from the grave, 
this miracle could only be regarded as tlie fulfilment 
and thus tlie confirmation of wliat the Essenes expected 
about the antitype of the lamb offered to God with the 
firstlings on the third day after the slaying of the 
paschal lamb. 

Could it be asserted that Jesus died contempora- 
neously with the slaying of the paschal lamb, and that 
He rose from tlie grave, as Paul asserts, on tlie third 
day, that is, early in the morning of tlie I6th Xisan, 
when the jiasiEal omer and tlie lamb without blemisli 
were offered in tlie temple to God ? 
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The words 'in the end of the Sabbath, as it began 
to dawn toward the first day,’ or, ^ very early in "the 
morning of the first day of the week,’ or ' when it was 
beginning to dawn,’ or, 'on the first day of the week, 
while it was yet dark,’ clearly point to the very day 
and hour when the paschal omer was offered in the 
temple, in the early morn of the 16th Nisan. It is the 
exact time when, after solemn ‘ vigils,’ the Therapeuts, 
according to the hereditary custom of tlieir sect, began 
the great festival, the day of ' solemn assembly,’ and 
when we may presume them to have expected the ful- 
filment of what was prefigured by the ofi’ering of the 
first fruits and the lamb without blemish, on tlie tliird 
day after the slaying of tlie paschal lamb, on the 16th 
Nisan. This day of the reported visible resurrection 
of Jesus was, only according to the fourth Gospel, tlie 
third day after his crucifixion, which latter is implied to 
have taken place on the 14th Nisan. 

We shall see that it is this Gosjjel only which sup- 
ports the Easter-rite of the Christian West in the second 
century, whilst the Easter-rite of the Eastern churches 
is based on the narrative ab(mt the crucifixion in the 
first three Gospels. It will become evident that the 
paschal dispute which was openly declared about the 
middle of the second century was founded not only on 
a difference of ritual, but on the question whether the 
law was to be literally or figuratively observed. The 
real question was whether Jesus had died on the 14th 
Nisan, contemporaneously with the slaying of the paschal 
lamb, as antitype of the same, or on the 15th Nisan, the 
day of the liberation from the Egyptian house of servi- 
tude, thus pointing to a spiritual exodus from spiritual 
bondage. It can be sliown that the pasclud dispute 
was indirectly connected with the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ as the Lamb of God. 

It was in the year 155 that Bishop Polycarp of 
Smyrna declared, before Pope Anicetus. that he had 
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solemnised the Passover with the Apostle John, and that, 
in accordance with tliis apostolic tradition, the Eastern 
churches ])reserved the Jewish Passover, especially 
the Jewish paschal supper, which tliey continued to 
solemnise in the night of the 14th Xisan, as the parting 
supper of the Lord, whilst on tlie following day they 
kept the day of His crucifixion. The Western churches, 
led by Pome and Alexandria, took no cognisance of the 
Jewish Passover, and opposed the apostolic rites whicli 
Polycarp represented by the tradition which presbyters 
had transmitted who preceded Pope Anicetus, and by 
which he was bound. 

According to this Eoman rite, the 14th and the 
loth Nisan might fall respectively as much as five and 
seven days before the memorial days of the crucifixion 
and of the resurrection, but these two events of Gospel- 
narrative could not be solemnised respectively on two 
successive days. The Eoman Church, according to its 
presbyterial tradition, fixed the Sunday after the 14th 
Nisan as the day of the resurrection, the preceding 
Friday as the day of the crucifixion, and thus the Satur- 
day in Easter-week vaguely corresponded to the Jewish 
great Sabbath of the paschal week, which however was 
fixed by a day of the month, by the loth Nisan, the 
first day of unleavened bread, the week-day of Sabbatical 
restd 

It is in liannony with thi^ Eoman Easter-rite, which 
was opposed by Polycai'p, the associate of John and 
other Apostle^, tliat the day of the resurrection is de- 
scribed in all four Gospels as the day after the seventh 
day or Sabbath, and yet as the first day of the week, 
and as a Stinday, not as a week-Sabbath determined by 
the 15th Nisan. That day might have fallen on the 
seventh day or Sabbatli, and the IGth Nisan might have 
fallen on the day after the real Sabbath, on the first day 


' Levit. xxiii. 11, lo. 


of the week, according to Jewish reckoning, this being 
Sunday or the first day of the week according to the 
Christian week. But if so, the crucifixion had taken 
plat^e on the day previous to the resurrection, according 
to the narratives in the first three Gospels. Only ac- 
cording to the fourth Gospel the first day of the week, 
or resurrection-day, is the third day after the crucifixion. 

It is to be remarked that all Gospel accounts about 
the resurrection, but only the crucifixion account in the 
fourth Gospel, confirm the Eoman Easter-rite It fol- 
lows, that the day of the crucifixion, the loth Xisan 
as the first three Gospels assert, was the seventh da}’ or 
Sabbath, and cannot have been the day l)efore the 
Sabbath as stated in all four Gospels. Only according 
to the fourth Gospel the crucifixion was on the I4tli 
Nisan, thus on Friday, in harmony with the Paulinic 
Easter-rite as fixed by Eoman presbyters who liad pre- 
ceded Pope Anicetus. 

By fixing, for all years to come, week days instead of 
days of the month for the solemnities in memory of 
the crucifixion and the resurrection, the Eoman Church 
obliterated the typical importance of the 14th as well as 
of the 16th Xisan. Thus the dangerous question was 
prevented from arising, whether the resurrection of 
Jesus had taken place on the day after His crucilixi^.m, 
according to the statements of the first three Gospels, 
or on ‘ the third day according to the Scriptures,' as 
Paul’s Epistles and the fourth Gospel clearly assert or 
imply. 

If about the middle of the second century the so- 
called Gospel after John had been recognised by tlie 
Church, whether as an Apostolic work or not, some 
mention must have been made of it during the 
paschal dispute. Polycarp must have declared such 
scripture to be not apostolic and not historical, inasmuch 
as it asserts what the Eastern churches, the Quarto- 
decimans, could not admit, but what the Ihmian and the 
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Western churches held, that Clirist ^vas crucified con- 
temporaneously with the slaying of the Jewish paschal 
laml3. and as antitype of tlie same, as Lamb of God. 
Again, Anicetus must have referred to this apostolic 
authority for the Western rite, and for the doctrine of 
the Lamb of God, If any reference to ‘ the Gospel 
after Jolin ' had then been made by either party, 
IreiiiTUs and Eusebius must have made the most of it in 
their accounts of this dispute. Irena3us informs us that 
‘ Anicetus yielded ' in so far to Polycarp, out of respect, 
that he permitted him to consecrate the elements in 
his presence, and that ‘ they separated from each other 
in peace, all the Church being at peace ; both those that 
observed and those that did not observe, maintaining 
peace.’ 

The difierence continued. It was not merely a 
question of calendar or about ^ tlie manner of fasting,’ 
whetlier the fast should be kept one day, two days, or 
more. In fact, Polycarp insisted, on tlie authority of 
the twelve Apostles, tliat the Jewish paschal .supper 
with the paschal lamb must continue to be solemnised 
by the Church of Christ, and that this ought to be 
done, according to apostolic custom, on the day wlien 
Jesus ate the lamb with His disciples. In fact," Anice- 
tus insisted, on no other authority than that of some 
presbyters who had preceded him in Rome, that Jesus had 
not eaten tlie paM.diii] lamb before He suflbred, thouo-h 
the lirst tlnve a^Nprt tlii'-. but that He was cruci- 

fied on th(* day when the Jewisli paselial lamb was slain, 
and that Je^u- was, a^ Paul had declared, the antitype 
and divinely ordered f*u][ilment of the same. The 
difleience was t^^ssentially one of d noun a, and pointed to 
the doctrine^ of Je<us Chvht the Lamb of God, of 
whn*h dnrtiine the first three (tospels say nothin^^, 
wJiiNt !i foriiH the very basis of the fourth Gospel. So 
im])ortaiit were the issues of this dispute held to 
be about forty yeaix later (196). that wdien Bishop 
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Polycrates of Ephesus and the bishops of Asia Minor 
renewed the dispute. Pope Victor — vainly opposed by 
the peacemaker Irenaius — excommunicated all who 
opposed the Western rite, which was then accepted 
by a few of the Eastern cluirches. 

Was the crucified Jesus, as antitype of the pas(‘hal 
lamb, the fulfilment of what the law in its literal sense 
could be held to have predicted, or had he not brought 
about such a fulfilment ? Was Jesus criudfied on the 
day when the paschal lamb was slain, on the 14th 
Nisan, and did He rise from the grave tlie third day ac- 
cording to a figurative interpretation of the Scriptures, 
that is, as antitype of the paschal omer and lamb with- 
out blemish, offered on the 16th Nisan? Or was this 
day of the reported visible resurrection from the grave 
the second day after the crucifixion of Jesus on the 
loth Nisan, as the first three Gospels unanimously re- 
port ? It is certain that these three Gospels record Avhat 
the twelve Apostles knew about the clay of the cruci- 
fixion, whilst by the fourth Gospel the doctrine of Paul 
is conveyed, and falsely attributed to the Apostle John, 
that is, the doctrine about Jesus having died cm the 
14th Nisan and having ri'^en the tliird day "according 
to the Scriptures/ 

No further evidence is needed for a>'=ierting that 
the Quartodeciman pasidial rite was upheld by the 
Apostle Johns Church in Asia, which his asscmiate 
Bishop Polycarp of Smyrna represented and defended 
against the Pope at Pome, who re])resented all the 
Western churches and Alexandria. But an imjxntant 
confirmation of this assertion is contained in tlie en- 
cyclical letter of the Church of vsmyrna concerning the 
martyrdom of its bishop, Polycarp. Hilgenfeld lias 
incontestably proved^ that according to this generally 

* Hilireufeld, Der l*asc/atsfreit OsOO), comp. Zeitschrift f. If' T. IsiJ], 
pp, 2S5-31S. 
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authentic monument of Christian antiquity, Polycarp 
suflered martyrdom in the year 166, on Tuesday, March 
26, that day being ^ the great Sabbath,’ that is, the 
loth Xisan, on which day of the month Jesus had bebn 
crucified, according to the first three Gospels. This 
letter indirectly but clearly points out the above-named 
and other parallels with the passion of Jesus as related 
by these Gospels. The letter confirms that the Quarto- 
decimans, on the authority of John and of other 
Apostles with wdiom Polycarp associated, continued, 
according to the law, to regard the Passover as fixed 
by the day of the month, and that they would have 
opposed the solemnisation of Easter on fixed days of 
tlie week, as sanctioned by the Church at Pome and 
the Western churches generally. 

Hilgenfeld and his party are in a position trium- 
phantly to declare that ‘ critical historical inquiry in 
the paschal dispute has maintained victoriously, against 
all raging and stormy attacks, a firm stronghold of the 
Church, which covers the domain of a free Gospel in- 
quiry equally well as the right understanding of the 
most an(‘ient Church history.’ 

The paschal dispute, in fact, was based on that 
disagreement between the twelve Apostles on one 
side, and Paul on the other, which it was the object of 
the Acts to obliterate, btit wliich the Epistles of Paul 
clearly establish.^ To conclude. Jesus is not connected 
with the type of the pasclial lamb in the first three 
Gospels, and tliis doctrine is there quite excluded, 
whilst the fourth Gospel connects it with the testimony 
of John the Baptist or Essene, and with the fact, there 
alone implied, that Jesus had not eaten the paschal lamb 
the day before His death, but had been crucified three 
days before His resurrection as antitype of the lamb, 
as the Pa'^sover of the Christians, accordiim to Paul’s 
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definition. Polycarp and Polyc*ratcs stood up for the 
paschal doctrine and rite of the twelve Apostles, the 
Popes Anicetus and Victor for that of the Apostle Paul, 
wh?ch was finally recognised by tlie Council of Alee. 

Eusebius wrote liis Church History up to the year 
of the council, and as an introduction to the same. He 
died fifteen years after it, in 340. The paschal dispute 
was his great difficulty. Even the writings of the 
peacemaker Iren^us, though intended to show that 
it was merely a ritual dispute, dimly showed tlie deeper 
grounds of dissension. The Arian dispute whicii had 
arisen in the time of Iren^eus, and which the Council of 
Nice settled contemporaneously with the paschal dis- 
pute, centred in the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
and in the doctrine of three Divine Persons in Pnity. 
If Christ was not the pre-existing Angel-Messiah and 
Lamb of God from the beginning, the doctiine of the 
Trinity could not be estabhshed. But if these new 
doctrines could be applied to Jesus, the doctrine of the 
Trinity could not be evaded, and must be acknowledged. 

Paul had clearly taught or implied that Jesus Christ 
was the iiu'arnate Angel of God, " the spiritual rock' 
which followed the Israelites, " the Man from heaven/ 
and the Creator of the World, ‘by' whom all things 
were made, who luid come in tlie 'likeness' of sinfid 
flesh, and who was crucified as antitype of the paschal 
lamb, as Lamb of God. Paul was not directly referred 
to during the pasclial dispute, and yet the tradition of 
some presbyters avIio had preceded Pope Anicetus Avas 
the Paulinic tradition, Avhether or not also that of the 
Essenes. Xor did either party refer to the fourth 
Gospel, Avhich supports the Paulinh* doctrine and the 
Eoman Easter-rite. 

Eusebius pleaded the cause of Arius at the Council 
of Nice, although four years earlier this Alexaialrian 
presbyter had been excommunicated by his bishop, o]i 
the ground that arcording to Ids doc^triue Christ could 
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not be the true God, but only a divine being, whether 
angelic or human. It is perhaps doubtful whether 
Anus regarded Christ as an anointed angel, or as an 
anointed man. But it is certain that Eusebius regarded 
Jesus as the incarnate Angel of God, ^ the Word of 
God, God of God, Light of light, Life of life, the only 
begotten Son, born before all creation, begotten of God 
the Father before all ages, by whom also all things 
were made; who on account of our salvation became 
incarnate, and lived among men; and who liaving 
suffered and risen again on the third day, ascended to 
the Father, and shall come again in glory to judge the 
living and the dead/ 

To the form of the creed as drawn up by Eusebius 
various additions wei'e made, especially the expressions 
^ of the substance of the Father,’ and ‘consubstantial with 
the Father,’ and the doctrine of Arius was expressly 
anathematised : ‘ But those who say that there was a 
time when he was not, or that he did not exist before 
he was begotten, or that he was made of nothing, or 
assert that lie is of other substance or essence than the 
Father, or that the Son of God is created, or mutable, 
or susceptible of change, the catholic and apostolic? 
Church of God anathematises.’ 

Having first objected to these additions, Eusebius 
afterwards gave his assent to the Xicene Creed us 
acknowledged by the couiieil, Imt lie explained the 
additions in tlie sense of liis previous assertions, by 
saying that ^ the condemnation of the assertion that 
before He was begotten He had no existence, does not 
involve any incongruity, because all (after the death of 
Arius) assent to the fact that He was the Son of God 
before He was begotten, according to the flesh/ ^ 

Eusebius, in tliiis yielding, in form at least, ^ having 
regard to peace, as dreading lest we should lose a right 
understanding ot the matter,’ did more than Polycarp 

* Socrates, H. Theodoret, H. E, i. 11, 12. 
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had done when he confronted Anicetus during the 
paschal dispute, which was connected with what became 
the Ariau dispute. Both disputes were now closed, and 
his^Church History up to this first general council had 
to be written with an eye to the compromise then 
in fact recognised by the Council of Nice. The Church 
historian undertook to prove that its decrees were in 
harmony with the one tradition Avhicli the twelve Apostles 
as well as Paul had transmitted. Yet Eusebius cannot 
bring forward a single fact or argument in favour of 
his attempt to establish the non-apostolic origin of the 
tradition represented at the beginning of the paschal 
dispute by Polycarp, the associate of the Apostles. 
He does not say who were, in his opinion, the ‘ simj)lc 
and inexperienced’ authors of the apostolic practice 
opposed by the presbyters of Pome, who ‘ did not 
observe, neither did they permit those after them to 
observe it.’ Already Irenseus could write to Pope 
Victor that his predecessors did not cast off any one 
^merely for the sake of the form.’ Like Iren^iis, 
Eusebius is bent upon denying the existence of dogmatit* 
differences in his time, and above all they both are 
careful not to admit, and they even try to render im- 
possible, the assumption that dogmati(‘ differences can 
have existed between the twelve Apostles and Paul. 
Eusebius unhesitatingly declares that ‘ the very differ- 
ence in our fasting establishes the unanimity of our 
faith.’ 

Eusebius had serious reasons for supporting the apos- 
tolic origin of the fourth Gospel by earlier testimony than 
that of Irenceiis. He liad to show, if he c*ould, to what 
testimony, in favour of the composition of that Gospel 
by the iVpostle John Anicetus iniglit liave referred ; how 
the Pope could have convinced Polycarp of his error in 
promulgating ‘ a remoter tradition ’ than that of the 
Western churches, but which had originated in ‘ sim- 
plicity and inexperience,’ and could not liave been 
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apostolic, as Polycarp asserted. For tliis purpose 
Eusebius must Jiave cited, in the first place, Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis, whom Iren^eus had designated as 
a direct disciple of the Apostle John.^ Eusebius ^an 
only show that Papias, who knew the first Epistle 
of John, referred but to two Gospels, of Mark and 
Matthew. Eusebius cannot show that Papias referred 
— any more than Polycarp — to Paul personally, or to 
the third and fourth Gospels. Yet Polycarp in his 
epistle (ch. iv.) cites and explains a passage from the 
first Epistle of John (iv. 3) the Apostle and his as- 
sociate. 

In the second place, Eusebius had to utihze for his 
purpose the writings of Hegesippus. He gives extracts 
from this Jewish-Christian’s ^Memorials of Apostolic 
Doctrine.’ He was a born Jew, whose lifetime almost 
covers the second century, and of whom he writes that 
in his Memorials ‘ he left a most complete record of 
his own views.’ Having considered the unhistorical 
nature of Eusebius’s declaration, that the practices of 
the Therapeuts, described by Philo and sanctioned by 
Home, were those which " the first heralds of the 
Gospel ’ had ^ handed down from the Apostles,’ Ave are 
bound to accept with great caution what he says 
about the private if not peculiar views of Hegesippus. 

Referring to ‘ the ancient heresies prevalent among 
tlie Jews,’ Hegesippus stated that " there were also 
diflerent opinions ’ in Israel " against the tribe of Judah 
and the Messiah. He distinguishes the Messianic 
opinions ol the Essenes from those of the Sadducees 
and Pharisees. According to Hegesippus, Christianity 
had evolved from Judaism, but not by a figurative 
interpretation of the Scriptures. For not a word is 
attributed to Hegesippus which could be explained as 
sanctioning the Esseuic mode of interpretation, their 

‘ Iren. liner, v. a.3, t f. : but compare Eus. H, E, iii. SU. 1 f. 

• HiM, Erd. iv. i>i>; cump. 8; ii, 2a; iii. 11. 
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rites or doctrines. What he says about James, the 
brother of the Lord, proves that Hegesippus must have 
regarded Jesus as the anointed man announced by ‘ the 
law^nd the prophets,' not as the anointed angel. 

If it can be estabhshed that Paul has applied to 
Jesus, as Stephen had done before him, this new 
Messianic conception, although Jesus had opposed it, 
then it will follow that the difference between the 
twelve Apostles and Paul was based on nothing less 
than on ‘ different opinions ' about Christ. 

After the loss (destruction ?) of the work of Hege- 
sippus it cannot be proved, but it is almost certain, 
that it contained direct attacks against Paul. For one 
such passage has been cited by Stephanos Gobaros, 
of the sixth century, who had put together the di- 
verging and contradicting sayings of the Fathers on dog- 
matic questions. Hegesippus referred to Paul’s having 
written that God had revealed to him through His 
spirit what eye had not seen, nor ear heard, and 
which had not entered the heart of man. Yet Jesus 
had said to the twelve Apostles : ‘ Blessed are your 
eyes for they see, and your ears for they hear.' Hege- 
sippus had added that Paul, by such 'vain' saying, 
had placed himself in ' lying eontradiction ' to Matthew.^ 
It is not hkely that this was the only passage which 
Eusebius found it convenient not to cite in his Church 
History, calculated to show that the doctrinal unity of 
the present had always existed in the past. 

We saw that Eusebius connects the Eoman Easter- 
rite directly with Esseiiic practices, as recognised by 
the Apostles. Moreover, he actually declares it to be 
‘ highly probable ' that the Scriptures peculiar to the 
order of the Therapeuts, which they had received from 
the founders of their sects, were made use of in the 
composition of our Gospels and of the Pauline Epistles, 


^ }*/ioti'us Cod. 242 
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especially that to the Hebrews.^ So determined was 
the Church historian to use every conceivable argument 
in his attempt to connect the indubitable and acknow- 
ledged Essenic Easter-rite of the Eoman Church f^^ith 
the twelve Apostles as well as with Paul ! Can it be true 
that the rite in question was indeed transmitted by the 
twelve ApostleSj altliough Polycarp declared the con- 
trary? If Peter founded the Eoman Church, the 
Jewisli-Christian origin of which is undisputed, can he 
and can John be regarded as having been originally 
Essenes, or as having become the promulgators of 
Essenic doctrines? If not, are we at liberty to suppose 
that anti-Jewish influence in Eome decided the Easter- 
rite ill that Church sooner or later after the death of 
Peter, in accordance vdtli Paulinic and Essenic (Gnostic ?) 
tradition ? 

According to Hegesippus it was after tlie reign of 
Trajan (98-117), after the death of the Apostles and of 
the direct hearers of Jesus, that ‘ false teachers,’ Avho up 
to this time had been or may have been ‘ skulking in 
dark retreats,’ as Hegesippus admits, openly came for- 
ward with “ combinations of impious error hy fraud and 
delusions,’ preaching against " the gospel of truth.’ 
Before the open and combined attack of these false 
Gnostics, the peace in the virgin-Church had not been 
disturbed. It seems tliat already before this time, ac- 
cording to a statement of Polycarp, recorded by Iren^us, 
the Apostle Jolin had stood up against Cerinthus, and 
designated Jiim as • the enemy of trutli.’ But Hegesippus 
does not refer to Cerinthus as a disturber of the peace, 
perhaps liec'ause Cerinthus, avIi ether he wrote the anti- 
Paulinic Apocalypse or n<)t, like the Jewish -Christian 
historian, did not recognise tlie Apostle Paul. 

^or does Ilegesippu.s seem to have connected Avitli 
the open gnostic conspiracy in tlie time of Trajan either 
Simon HagiH nor his ^ successor ’ Menander, Avith AAdiom 
’ Ecd, ii. ir. 
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Eusebius connects Basilides and Saturninus, as well as 
Cerdon, who preceded Marcion. But already in the year 
of Trajan’s accession (97-98) Barnabas, by liis Epistle, had 
creased the border, the non-overstepping of which had 
until then kept the peace in the Church. Not only because 
of Paul’s admission of tlie Gentiles, Barnabas separated 
from him. It is probable that Hegesippus regarded the 
anti-Jewish teaching of Barnabas as the beginning of 
the open attacks on the true Cliurcli. For Barnabas 
represented Essenic-Gnostic doctrines, and opposed by 
Ids advanced Paulinism tlie compromise Avhich Paul tried 
to accomplish with Judaism. It was not necessary for 
Hegesippus to consider the moderate and tolerating 
Judaism expressed in the so-called first Epistle of 
Clement, whether composed already in G8 or from 93 
to 96 or in 120. But the false Gnostics witli their 
idtra-Paulinism followed tlie advanced Paulinism of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and they left in its isolation the 
Epistle of Clement which first sets up tlie authority of 
^ Peter and Paul.’ The compromise which the Gnostics 
intended to bring about was to lead to tar greater con- 
cessions from the Jewish-Chilstian party. They did not 
forget that shoi'tly before hi^ death Paul had been de- 
signated as the chief a Mvg everywhere spoken 
against, therefore as a false teacher. 

According to Epiphaniiis it was shortly before the 
paschal dispute that the leading Gnostics, among tliem 
Marcion, the great anti-Judaist, went to Pome and 
asked the Eoman presbyters, Avliose jiredccessors had 
dedared Paul to belong to a sect everywhere spoken 
against, whetlier the old bottles would do for the new 
wine. Did the Gnostics point to a revision and amj)lifi- 
cation of the Gospels? Did they])oint to the necessity of 
a new Gospel in whidi the law of l^loscs would be openly 
asserted to be only the law of the Jews, as is done in 
t])e fourth Gospel? Did these Gnostics, whose con- 
nection with the Es<eno^ and with some of Paul's 
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doctrines we have pointed out — did they plead before 
the Eoinan elders the necessity of asserting in the new 
law of a new Gospel that the Jews always misunder- 
stood the w-ords of Jesus by not interpreting them 
figuratively, according to Essenic-Gnostic fashion ? Was 
the new Gospel to assert that John the Baptist or 
Essene had pointed to Jesus as the Lamb of God, that 
His crucifixion had taken place contemporaneously with 
the slaying of the paschal lamb, and His resurrection 
on the third day, according to Paulinic and Essenic 
tradition? If so, the anti-Jewish fourth Gospel must 
have become recognised by the churches after the com- 
mencement of the paschal dispute, sooner or later after 
the year 155, and the Essenic character of ‘ the Gospel 
after John ’ as well as of the Pauline Epistles would 
become probable. Then the otherwise unaccountable 
statement of Eusebius about the insertion of Essenic 
tradition in all four Gospels as well as in Pauline Epistles 
would be confirmed by the fourth Gospel, which is so 
directly connected with Pauls Epistles. 

It must here suffice to state that only according 
to the fourth Gospel Peter’s brother, Andrew, and an- 
other disciple, whom tradition identifies with John, 
were disciples of the Baptist, the ’Ashai or Essai, the 
Essene, when Jesus called them. Thus it is darkly 
intimated that the Essenic tradition about Jesus having 
been crucified as antitype of the paschal lamb, in 
accordance with the Baptist s testimony and with the 
Gospel ‘ after John/ had received the sanction of this 
Apostle. If so, Andrew s brother, the Apostle Peter, ^ 
could liave sanctioned no other than the Essenic tradi- 
tion, which he must have transmitted to the presbyters 
ol the Eoman Church, as Eusebius clearly indicates 
that he did. But the accounts of the Passover in the 
first three Gospels prove that the twelve Apostles 
cannot ])o.ssibly liave believed Jesus to have been 
crucified on the day when the Jewish paschal lamb 
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was slain. The twelve must have protested against 
such a statement, and also against the doctrine of the 
Lamb of God whicli was based upon it, if in their 
timie such a statement had been made in any Scripture 
purporting to represent their knowledge about the 
views of Jesus on the Passover. 

By its Easter-rite, which the fourth Gospel alone 
supports, and which triumphed finally at the Council 
of Nice, the Eoman Church has certainly not fol- 
lowed the tradition of the Apostle John, Imt it has 
represented Essenic and Paulinic tradition. Yet at the 
end of the so-called Gospel after John it is asserted that 
the disciple whom Jesus loved has written this Gospel. 
The unusual attestation is made by several persons, 
who declare: ‘We know that his witness is true.’ 
These persons can only liave been the elders of a 
Church where the Eoman Easter-rite prevailed in the 
second century. They cannot have been represen- 
tatives of the Churches of Smyrna and of Ephesus, 
since the bishops of these Churches opposed at Eome 
the Easter-rite there prevailing, and Polycarp had done 
this as associate of the Aj^ostle John, with whom he 
had celebrated the Passover. Nor can those who testify 
that the Apostle John has composed the fourth Gospel 
have been the elders of any of the Eastern Cliurches, 
who were all represented by Polycarp. It is not 
to be doubted that this Apostle ministered in Asia 
Minor, and it is probable that he was buried at 
Ephesus. 

Those who attested the apostolic composition of 
the fourth Gospel, attributing it to the Apostle John, 
although Polyearp had claimed, witliout contradiction, 
the authority of that Apostle, his associate, for the rite 
which the Eoman Church opposed, may with sufficient 
reason be regarded as the leading elders of the Church 
at Eome. That Church must be held responsible for 
the setting up and tlie recognitinn of the fourtli Gf)spel 
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as ‘the Gospel after John/ It is the Eoman Church 
which originated the discrepancies in the first three 
Gospels, which exclude by their narratives of the cruci- 
fixion the resurrection on ‘ the third day according 
to the Scriptures,’ whilst in these Gospels have yet 
been inserted narratives of the resurrection as having 
taken place on the third day after the crucifixion. 
The second day is the only possible day according to 
the first three Gospels for the event recorded at the 
end of them, in appendixes of more than doubtful 
liistorical credibility. 

Among the Gnostics wJio were in Eome before A.n. 
132, and who probably continued there till about twenty 
years later, must first be mentioned Basilides. He had 
already recognised Paul, whom Cerinthus had opposed ; 
after him a gospel was called ‘ the gospel according to 
Basihdes,’ mentioned by Origen and Jerome, and his 
commentary, of which extracts are preserved, shows 
that this gcspel was akin to that ‘ according to Luke.’ 
Basilides, who died soon after a.d. 132, accordino' to 
Jerome, is by Hippolytiis, about tlie year a.d. 22-3, 
shown by extracts to have frequently used our can- 
onical fourth Grospel.^ Yalentinus came to Eome about 
136 to 140, a few years after the death of Basilides, and 
remained there beyond 15-5, when the famous debates 
took place between Polycarp and Pope Anicetus. It is 
non-proven wlietlier he knew the fourth Gospel of our 
Canon, but t]ii.s i.s more than probable if Basilides used 
it. and since disciples of Yalentinus before 170 have cer- 
tainly cited passages we find only there. Yalentinus was 
‘ a hearer of Theudas ’ who ‘ was the pupil of Paul,’ 
according to Clement of Alexandria. The latter states 
tliat this Apostle designates as ‘ the fulness of the bles- 
sings of Christ' whicli he Avould bring to the Eomans, 
• the gnosti(; communication ’ or tradition about the 

» flilgenfeltl and Lip^^ius, in das X T. 40, 47, consider it pos- 

si)»le that rbe^e extracts refer to n later (In'^sticisin. 
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mysteries tiU then hidden (to the Eomans), and wliich 
the learned father explains were revealed by the Son of 
God, ‘the Teacher who trains the Gnostic by mysteries.’^ 
Pa>jil was fully recognised as an Apostle by Valentinus, 
and since 140 byMarcion as the only Apostle. Assert- 
ing that ‘ Paul alone knew the truth,’ Marcion altered 
Luke’s Gospel into the gospel which he alone recognised. 
Had the Fourth Gospel of our Canon, or one similar to 
it, been then recognised by the Churches, it would have 
been easier for the Paulinic gnostic, after some altera- 
tions, to recognise the same, although not as composed 
by the Apostle John. 

Since the Gospel after John, or a document containing 
similar passages to those we find in that gospel only, 
was known, at least to Gnostics, perhaps already more 
than 23 years before the arrival of Polycarp at Rome, 
the more remarkable it is that Pope Anicetus did not 
refer to that gospel, as to a document in favour of the 
Western Easter-rite, witli whicli the Gnostics must have 
sympathised. If it could be asserted that this gospel 
was composed by the Apostle John, it would have con- 
tradicted wliat Polycarp, his associate, had said about 
this Apostle's recognition of the Jewish and Christian 
Passover-rite in the Eastern Churches, and the Paschal 
dispute would have been over at once. 

It can be now asserted, without fear of impartial 
contradiction, that all the passages which refer to or 
are connected with the announced resurrection of Jesus 
on ‘ the third day,’ were certainly added in tlie first 
three Gospels, and this not before the recognition of the 
Fourth Gospel, or possibly with a view to its re(‘e])tion in 
the Canon. How many more corrections, omissions, or 
additions seem then to have been effected in tlie Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles, we have not here to 
enquire. Suffice it to say, that in the first Gospel of 
our Canon the aboriginal genealogy of Jesus, showing 
' ’ Strom, vii. 17; v. 10 ; vii. 2; Rom. xv. 20. 
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his human descent, has beeii undermined ; tliat liis mis- 
sion as Son of David has been enlarged ; many references 
to the Old Testament have been cited from the 
(Essenic ?) Septuagint ; the testimony of the (Essi^iic) 
Baptist was somewhat harmonised with its record in the 
Fourth Gospel, diametrically opposed to ‘ the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,’ which latter is the groundwork 
of that according to Mattliew. This Gospel was recast, 
in part immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
partly about tlie middle of the second centur)^ by a 
Eoman Catholic reviser. 

It will continue to be a debatable question, to what 
extent tlie first three Gospels, as transmitted to us, were 
composed with an eye to the Fourth Gospel, and to what 
extent the latter was finally revised with a view of har- 
monising it, as far as possil)le, with the earlier propa- 
gated Gospels and with Pauline Epistles. But it can be 
rendered pro])al)le that, by the pressure of the increas- 
ingly mighty party of Gnostics, about the middle of tlie 
second century, the Roman Church, till then chiefly tlie 
representative of Jewisli-Christian principles, of those 
of tlie twelve Apostles, was offered a compromise based 
on the full re(*ogiiition of Paul. This compromise, 
which is imperatively demanded by an unprejudiced 
comparison of the Scriptures forming the New Testa- 
ment, had become a necessity for the Eoman Church, 
wliirli CO ,Id not Iiave bi*ought about the pea(‘e in the 
ChurcliC'^, oil the ])asis of uuifbimiity, Avitliout having 
first brought about and sanctioned the collection of 
New Testament Scriptures in the very form in which 
they have been transmitted to us. 

The connection of Paul and of the Gnusti(‘s with the 
Essenes being then known, at least to the ^stewards of 
the ]nv'^t(M’ies of God,’ it became necnssary, by Paul’s 
tardy but full recognition of the humanity of Jesus in 
the Epi^tle to the Romans — assuming that isolated pas- 
sage not to be a later interpolation — to separate him 
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from the OnosticsMiio denied the natural birtli of Jesus, 
tlie first of whom was Simon of Samaria. The Church 
having recognised as A])ostolic tlie fourth Paiilinic, 
gnostic, and anti-jiidaic gospel, Marcions distinction 
between the God of tlie Cliristians and the God of the 
Jews liad to be authoritatively denied. Jesus is there- 
fore here reported to have said, that liis God was tlie 
God of the Jews, what neither He nor Paul c'ertainly 
ever could have denied. To yield in such and similar 
points Avas made easy for Marcion and his adherents by 
the recognition of the new Christian Gospel as a new 
laAv, contrasted to the laAV of Moses, whicli did not bring 
‘ grace and truth.’ 

The Fourth Gospel promulgates the Paulinii' and 
Essenic doctrine of Christ as the Angel ol God and the 
AVorkTs creator. By the omission of the genealogies and 
by other passages it draAA^s in question the humanity of 
Jesus, Avhich tlie Hocetics denied ; it confirms the neAv 
and Essenic doctrine of Clirist as the Lamb of God. and 
thus the Eoman Easter-rite, based on the ncAv assertion 
that Jesus had been crucified on the 14th Aisan, con- 
teni])orancously AA^ith the slaying ^ J the ])aschal lamb. 
Finally, it qualifies, if it does imt oppose, tlie jmmiise 
of the keys to Peter, by the })romi^e of aiiothei* advocate 
of the HiAdiie Spirit, AAdiich })romise some of the Paulinic, 
Essenic, and Gnostic parties may aa^cII have regarded as 
fulfilled by Paul. For in the letters addressed to the 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia by the Christians in Gaul, 
A\diicli Irenreus may ha\*c brought to Pome soon after 
A. 0 . 170, it is stated of one of their martyrs, Vettius 
Epagathiis, that ‘he ha<l tlie Paraclete Avitli'm him, 
namely the Spirit more abundant than Za('hariasf prob- 
ably the Father of John the Hajitist or IA<ene. No 
reference is made to the recorded Pentecostal outpour- 
ing of the Spirit. Origen argues that the Paraclete 
lu’oiight the Gnosis, Avhich the TavcIvc did not knoAvd 
’ Uu-. II. E. V. 1 ; tlria-. II. 2; de Trine. L a. 
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Although against all Gnostic doctrines a ])r()test was 
made about ISO by the so-called Muratorian list of 
Scriptures which tlie Eoman Church recognised, yet a 
compromise, based on the introduction of the a1\ti- 
Jewish Easter-rite by Pope Sixtus I. (about 115-125), 
seems to have been oflered by tlie Gnostic party. 
Although the succeeding Popes Hyginus and Pius I. 
checked the fervour of tlie Gnosti(‘s, it was probably by 
such a compromise that Anicetus declared himself to be 
bound. Having accepted it on her own conditions, the 
Eoman Church became the declared enemy of the al)ori- 
ginal non-Essenic Jewish-Christianity, represented by the 
twelve Apostles, and which Paul had only in part opposed. 

Paul was martyred during the Neronic persecution, 
in the city in which, till after the middle of the second 
century, Jewish Cliristians and Gentile Christians at- 
tended different places of worship, a(a?ording to Justin 
Martyr ; ^ in the city from which Paul could write to 
the Philippians that some there preached Christ ‘ even 
for envy and strife,' and ^ out of love of dispute and not 
in purity’ ; in the city from whence ' brethren ’ went to 
meet Paul ' as far as Appii forum,’ and where yet he 
was connected with a ‘ sect ’ Avhich was " everywhere 
spoken against.' This Avas done by ^ the chief of the 
Jews,’ including the presbyters of the Christian Church, 
Avhom Paul (allied ‘ brethren ’ at Eonie as he called 
Ajiostles at Aiitiocli ' Jcavs.' 

Paul suffered martyrdom in Eonie at a time Avhen 
the Eoman law regarded the Jewish (and Jewish 
Christian) religion as a laAvful one, but where already 
about the time of Paul's conversion the State had 
to interfere because of riots occasioned by a Chres- 
tus-party, which, af*c()rding to Clement of Alexandria, 
may he termed a Christos-party. The name Christians, 
by which ' the disuples ’ Avere first called at Antioch, 
AA^as gh^en to those avIio had been called Jessaioi or 
^ Dial. 47 ; Mangold, Der Kdmerbrief. 
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Essaioi, tluit is, to the Esseiies and Tlierapeuts, -who were 
distinguished from the Nazoraioi, as the first disci])les 
of Jesus were called, according to Ejhphaniusd Tlie 
separation of Jews and Jewish Christians at Eome from 
Paulinic (Essenic) or Gentile Christians is proved directly 
by the Acts, and by Justin Martyr, indirectly by Paul’s 
Epistle. It becomes thus explainable wliy tlie liarnui- 
nising Acts do not refer to the martyrdom of Paul, 
which seems to liave taheii place under circmmstanccs 
which had to bo mystified in order to strengthen the 
bonds of peace in the Churches. 

Jews had settled in Eome more than a century before 
Paul’s martyrdom, as the Hebrew cemetery proves. 
Among them seem to liave been Essenes or Therapeuts, 
since Aquila of Pontus, possiljly the Onkelos of Pontus 
after whom the Targum is called, had left Eome a1)out 
the time of the edict banishing Jews, it may be in con- 
sequence of the Chrestus-dispute among them. These 
Jewish disputants, the Christians, earlier called Essaioi, 
were probably Essenes, and Aquila and Priscilla were 
almost certainly Therapeuts, since these taught Apollos 
^ the more pandect doctrine,' the gnosis of Essenic origin, 
whilst only Therapeuts had women am< >ng their Initiated. 
Paul had pi'omised to the Eonians to bring them some 
‘ spiritual gift.’ that is, tlie gno-is, ac('ording to Clement 
of Alexandria. The ‘ chiefs of the Jews ’ in Eome, (*alled 
this gnosis the doctrine of a sect everywhere spoken 

a^minst.’ The non-orthodox Jews or Essenes, first called 
^ . ... 
Christians in the centi'e of Simon i\Iasns‘s activit}’, at 

Antioch, where Paul <'alled Peter and Barnabas dissein- 
blin<>' ‘ Jew^,' had dilferent o])inions about Jesus the 
Messiah, l•onsiderin'X him the incarnate Anji'el of (dod, as 
tlie extracts liom Pilke«ai's btmk pnjve. During the 
rein'll of Xm'O (nJ-OS) they seem to have all expected, 
like Paul, Christ's return at that time. By theii' figura- 
tive inter|)retation of Scripture, they had been taught 

‘ Iltcr. .v.xi.x. 
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that Christ's return would 1)0 aceonipanied l)y great 
events, ending with the fall of 'Bal)ylon' or Imperial 
Rome, to l)e do'^troyed ‘ by fire.’ 

Between four and live years after the burning«of 
Eonie the " revelation ’ of this Essenic expectation was 
published, wliich liad been known to tlie Initiated only. 
It refers to the martyrs slain l)y Nero, to ^ the souls of 
them that liave lieen slain fur the Word of God, and for 
the testimony which they bored To that testimony 
belonged the prophecy of the burning of Home, the ful- 
filment of which the Essenes in the year 04 must have 
believed to have ('ome. The accusation that these 
Essenic Socialists, the Christians,’ had caused this great 
conflagration is non-pi’oven. Yet Tacitus writes : 
‘ Those Christians ”) who confessed (to have set lire 
to the city), later l)y their information a vast multitude 
were convicted, not so miuli for the crime of incendiar- 
ism as for (their) hatred of th:‘ human race.’^ Tliis 
hatred liad found its expression in the symbolical 
account of coiPemporaiieous events as recoixled in the 
Apocalyj>se, when Tacitus (born o7, <‘onsul 07) received 
favours from Ve^^pasiau. Before tlie Ajiocalyjise was 
published, between June 08 and January 69, it may 
have been known that there were men within the city 
who in their conventicles whis])ered into each other’s 
ears : Eome must he efiaced, ‘ deleuda est lioma ' ! 

It is the iLoman Chui-cli rdiidi has iiicul<*ated on 
the (diri''tian cuiisriciice many rec< axled ta<'ts wliich are 
mai-proveii if histoihxd. Thus Christians were led to 
believe tliat the twelve A])ostIes, wlio iiad not expected 
any miracle at the grave, and Avho considered tlie stories 
ol the women as ‘ idle tales/ Ijecxune convinced of the 
visilJe resurrection of Jcnih on ‘'the third day ac(*ording 
t<.) tlie Scriptures. Thus the l/hurdi Avas led to belicA'c 
that it was tlie sudden conversion of the Apostles from 
uiibeliet Avhich oAaa'came their dismay and dejection, 

^ lacitiu. A/ui XV. 44; Suet. jVtro, ]<>. 
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caused by the crucifixion of their Master, whom they 
had all forsaken, from whom they had fled, because of 
this apparent frustration of their hopes. To bring 
about this conversion, which we are told commenced 
at the grave to which women had called the Apostles, 
it was necessary that Jesus Christ sliould appear to 
them in the same bodily shape in which lie liad been 
nailed to the cross, not as a spirit, but in tlie flesh and 
with bones which could be and were handled. Thus 
resuscitated in the human form, though surrounded 
with an indescribable glory, it is written tliat Jesus 
commanded the Apostles to baptize in the name of the 
Trinity, a doctrine not known to the Old Testament, 
nor confirmed by those sayings of Jesus which are re- 
corded in the first three Gospels. To these unbelieving 
Apostles, after their sudden conversion, wliich prece- 
ded the recorded Pentecostal miracle, the command 
and authority was given to retain or remit sins, that is, 
to ^ pardon transgressions/ like the Angel of tlie Lord. 
They saw tlie risen Lord ascend to the skies, whetlier 
on the third or on the fortieth day, and heard the two 
men in white apparel promise that the same Jesir^ 
which was taken up from them into heaven ^ sliall 
come' as they liad lieheld Him go into lieaven, tliat 
is, with flesli and blood. Yet Paul had said that 
‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit ’ the kingdom of God, 
Avhich Christ had entered in this form, as we are told. 

The Epistles of Paul prove that, like liimself, the 
twelve Apostles were by apparitions of tlie Crucified 
convinced of their Master's life after death, but they do 
not even imply that the disciples whom Jesus had 
chosen prea(‘hed His resurrection on Mhe third day 
according to tlie Scriptures, that is, as antityjie of the 
paschal lamb and of the paschal omer. Yet the Twelve 
gave Paul and Barnabas the hand of fellowship, and 
recognised them as Apostles anu.mg the Gentiles. 
Thouo*!! there were essential difterences between the 
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doctrines of the Apostles of circumcision and those 
of the Apostles of uncircumcision, Paul writes tliat tlie 
same God was effectual in both. 

‘ The holy Catholic Church ’ liacl to represent f5ot 
only the tradition of Peter but also the tradition of 
Paul. It is possible that these traditions had been 
respectively represented in Pome by tlie contempor- 
aneous successors of Peter and of Paul, by Cletus and 
Linus. The latter, surviving Cletus, or more jmobably 
Clement, was the first Eoman bishop of the united 
Petrinic and Paulinic Cliurclies, whose pontificate lasted 
till 86. A great compromise had to be made, not only 
with regard to dc^ctrine, but with regard to history. 
Without the establishment of peace in the ancient 
Church, much less of the truth would have been trans- 
mitted by written records, the relative value and the 
interpretation of wliich could not have been and was 
not confided to tlie ])eople. Mysteries there liad always 
been in every established Church, and mysteries formed 
necessarily the rock of the Catholic Church. We regard 
nothing as more historical, though mysterious, than what 
is conveyed by tlie words: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my Chux'ch, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it/ 

We cannot here examine the genuineness or the 
meaning of tliese words, nor shall we attempt to eluci- 
date tlie question wliether tlie Apostle Peter, person- 
ally at Ihxme or not, can Jiave transmitted to the elders 
of the Eoman Cliurcli ‘ tlie mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Jesus is recorded to have entrusted such 
mysteries to tlie safe keeping of the Apostles, prol)ably 
in the fullest measure to those three to whom Paul 
refers as jiillars of the Church, in which passage James 
is mentioned before Peter. The primacy of the Eoman 
Church, wliich was sooner or later an historical fiict, 
may thereibi’e have been originallj" derived, not from 
the political pre-eminence of Eome as the city of the 
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world, but it may really have been an institution 
founded by Jesus Christ for the purpose of transmitting 
from generation to generation a holy trust. If so, the 
stewv^ards of these mysteries, whom Jesus did not appoint 
as bishops, have received the command of Jesus Christ, as 
recorded in the Gospels, at some future time to preacli 
openly, from the housetops, the mysteries confided to 
them, to reveal to the nations the key of knowledge,’ 
once ‘taken away’ by the spiritual leaders of Israel. If 
Jesus has promised to the twelve A])ostles tliat He 
would in an especial sense be with them ‘ all the days, 
even unto the end of the world,’ the light from heaven 
will reveal to their successors the proper time for 
carrying out that command. Till then holy tradition, 

‘ the memory of the Church,’ partly ascertained by 
free critical inquiry, must be recognised as the source 
of Holy Scripture, as the key to the lock. There was 
a Church before the Bible. 

Before Paul’s martyrdom, he and the twelve Apostles 
had already initiated and acted upon a compromise 
which led to their harmonious co-operation. Based 
upon this compromise, w}u(‘h Pauls Epistle to the Gala- 
tians acknowledges, a more far-reaching (.‘ompromise 
became necessary, about the middle of the second (*en- 
tury, in conserpience of tlie ])aschal dispute and the 
increasing power of the Gnostics. To the Koman 
Church belongs the high honour to have brouglit about 
a final compromise, accepting it with all its conditions 
and consequences, including the enlargement and revi- 
sion of the Xew Testament. It is a sad but ima)]itro- 
vertible fact, that only thus, on tlie suj)j)osed ne(‘essity of 
doctrinal uniformity, the pea(a^ in the CliunTe^ became 
possilde. By acting in the s[)irit of Peter and Paul, the 
peace in the Chunhies will in future be established and 
maintained,^ 

^ We purpose to show iu a wi)rk entitled ‘The Peace iu the 
Churches.’ 
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When the seed of the Word of God shall have 
sufficiently prepared the hearts of mankind, then the 
Holy Ghost, through the instrumentality of different 
tongues and forms, will assemble the nations of the 
wliole world, in the unity, not in the uniformity, of the 
faith, and Christ shall be ‘ all in all.’ 
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APPENDIX. 


N<}fes 0)1 FtiD'ar's ‘ Life tunl Worlc of St, Paul.’ 

1. Dogmatical difficulty , — Canon Farrar regards the Acts as ‘ in all its 
main outlines a genuine and trustworthy history,’ and * in complete accord- 
ance ’ with Paurs Epistles ‘ as regards the main lacts.’ Pauls statement 
about ‘ the false brethren secretly introduced,' whicli certainly refers to main 
facts, is not mentioned in the Acts. Paul implies that thi-^e faFe brethren 
were those who ^ came from James. ’ Farrar ex]»lains that they ^ repnaiiod ed 
themselves as emissaries of James,’ pr()bably exaggerating the statement they 
were authorised to make, if indeed they had ‘ any express commi''^ion/ and 
did not ^ assume ’ the authority of James. Put this is evidently tme of those 
intended omissions in the Acts, so aduiirahly calculated ‘ to chock the strife 
of parties by showing that there had been no irreconcilable o])posilion be- 
tween the views and ordinances of !St. Peter and St. Paul.’ The former 
was called a hypocrite by the latter, for having accepted the correction of 
James, and for having, with Barnabas and ‘ the other Jews,’ separated from 
Paul. Again, the Canon tells us, ^ without hesitation,’ that Gal. ii. is Paul’s 
account of the Apostolic Council narrated in Acts xv., that his Second 
journey was in fact the Third. No doubt, dogmatical difficulties w<ndd 
arise from the admission of two, for a time, hostile parties in the primiti^e 
Church, of Gippositioii of the leader.-, of personal anli}*ath\ of JSt. Paul and 
the Twelve’ (Farrar, 1. c. I. f, 7, 8, JOo u. 3, 410 f, 440, 447 ; comp. 
Jowett, JR.o}nans, etc., I, 3l\> : Bi-hop Lightfoot on St. I'aid aud the Three \ 
Gal. 270.-340). 

8t. Paul him-elf a-'Crts that ‘faitli’ (aime to I-rael from 'without, not 
from the Tw^el\e,hut by the eimo’al’ting of the wild olive branch on the 
native olive tree, that i.-, of the Ethiopian or African olive tCleaster) nu the 
Palestinian olive. Ihiny and otheis state that this was done to strengthen 
the native olive {H. N. xviii. l8 ; (’olum. de re Dust. v. 0; PalJadin-, etc., 
see Farrar, 1. c. I. 21, 1). 

2. Koforring to the peiiod of the Judges as g-iven 

bv St. I’aul, Farrar admits (1. 370. 2) that the 4o0 \ear- result from the 
addition of the rc-pective Scri])tural dato-, which he calls ‘vague and often 
svuchronou.s,* and that this period i< conhrmed by Josephus. Yet he clinL’‘s 
to the 480 years of the Fir.st Book of Kings, and asset ts that by acceptimr 
Paul’s period of 4o0 yi^ars ‘ w'e only create chroui doirical diilicultie-.* But 
the 1 4th of Ilezekiah ougdit to he the \ear n.c. 711 acconhng to Assyrinn 
inscriptions ; and it i^so. if tlu period of j.jO \ears i- accepted, tog-ether witli 
the traditional year 2300 for the Flood. All the re(ji}ired -vitchronisms, 
hitherto regarded difficultie-. or i ather impossibilities, can ho thus e'^tub- 
lished {The Chr>>K'>/'>>/)/ of the hihh- \ comp. Traa^ So iSif of BdAi at 
Archaoloym VI. 1 OD - 1 ( lO ) . 
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Corrigenda and Addenda. 


M 0, 


„ 18, 


„ 25, 

,, 14,. 

„ 151, 

„ 21, 

28, 

» 21,, 

,, 28, 

„ 6, 

86, 

„ 13, 


line 0, Beretihith Buhah L, on Dan. ii. 22. 

V2^foi' thoiii^h, read through. 

r far Tatluigatha read Tathiigata. Tumour, in his Introduc- 
tion to the Maluuramo,^> 56, decides that Tathagata may 
mean ‘he who had come in the same manner as the other 
Buddha's.' Childers in his Pall Blet, identities Talhagata 
with the expression ‘the son of man.’ The Chinese ju 
lai (Tatlulgata) is explained by Medhurst in his Chlaene 
JOict. as ‘ the coming ' (Buddha). For these rea^on^ Pro- 
fes'-or Beal (in a letter) tianslates Tath.igata by ‘the 
coming One ' (comp. Ezek. xxi. 27 ; Is. ix. 6 ; xvi. 5 : Jer. 
L xxiii. o). 

for sign 7'ead constellation. 

„ variableness „ parallax. 

„ unbearing, ,, unbaring. 

48, note, read Koppen, Bie Relvjioti des Buddha I. 

58, line 19, for vhu read bhu, 

„ „ 20, ,, vhuvar „ bhuvar. 

78, ,, 27, read in the 27rh year about B.C. 259, 

82, ,, W^read^ and cii joins reverence for one’s own faith, ami no 
reviling nor injury. 

104, note,/f>;' Jehovah read Elohira 
106, line 28, read ^even walK id' Ecbatana. 

109, „ 22, ,, which fact Clement of Alexandiia designates a> non- 

pro \ on. 

109, note, read puerperal state, though she was not : for some say, that 
after she brought forth she was found, when examined, 
to be a virgin. 

167, line 5, /w redemption liberation. 

182, „ 19, „ Rome read Ciesarea. 

187, note 1, read, Rom. viii. 8, 4. 

19.8, line 2?*^ for mankind read tlie new creation. 

„ 26, „ all men are r^ud ‘all 1 lungs,' and, in a special en-e, 

‘ we ■ are. 


22.), 

„ 28, 

for Util \i^an nod llhli Xi.-an. 

226, 


,, 

252, 

M 10, 

,, Helirews read Hebrew. 

258, 

„ 19, 

„ tribal read scribal. 

272, 

„ 10, 

rtiidhy the Saddticecs, not by the PhauXee^,. 

276, 

„ 1 2, 

„ a later date ha^ Ijcen suppni ted 

287, 

„ 13, 

„ Ctutgar. 

221 >, 

„ 2{>, 

„ li 76-< 5. 

;;oo, 

•)‘) 

„ Kiiuch, and alivndj' then. 
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England and France, Spain and 
Scotland. By Henry Thomas 
B DC RLE. 3 vols. crown Svo. 24 ?. 

Lectures on the History 

of England from the Earliest Times 
to the Heath of King Ed\^ard 11 . 
By \V. Longman, F.S.A. Maps and 
Illustrations. Svo. 15 ^-. 

History of the Life & 

Times of Edward III, By W. Long- 
man, I ,S.A. ith 9 Map*;, S Plates, 
and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vuls. Svo. 2 Sj-, 

The Historical Geogra- 

phy of Europe. By Idwaud A. 
r ki EMAN. DL.L. LL.I). W'ith 65 
Map-;. 2 \oL. S\o. 3 ir, GJ. 

History of England un- 

der the Duke of Buckingham and 
Charles I. 1624 - 1628 . By 8 . K. 

CiVRDINLR. 2 voL. 8vo. IMaps, 241. 

The Personal Govern- 

ment of Charles I. from the Death of 
Buckingham to the Dedaiatiou in favour 
of Ship Money, 162 S- 1637 . By S. R. 
Gakdinlr. 2 vols. Svo. 24 


Memorials of the Civil 

War h ctween King Chaile- I. and the 
rarliament of England a^ it atthcted 
Herefoidahiie and the Adjacent 
Counties. By the Rev. J. W'Er»r., M.A, 
Edited and completed by the Rev. T. 
W'. Were, M.A. 2 v.ds. Svo. J^llu-tia- 
lions, 42 j. 

Popular History of 

France, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Louis XIV. By M 
Sewell. Crown Svo. Maps, 71. Gd. 

A Student’s Manual of 

the History of India from the Earlic.A. 
Period to the Present. By Col. 
Meadows Taylor, M.R.A.S, Thud 
Thousand. Crown Svo. INIaps, 7 j. Gd, 

Lord Minto in India ; 

Correspondence of the First Earl cf 
Minto, while Governor-General of 
India, from 1807 to 1S14. E'lit^d by 
his Grcat-Xiece, the C'jVniess of 
Minto. Post S\o. Maps, 12s, 

Waterloo Lectures ; a 

Study of the Campaign of 1815. By 
Col. C. C. Ciiesney, R.E. Svo. los. Gd. 

The Oxford Reformers — 

John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
More ; a History of their Fellow- W'ork. 
By F. Seerohm. Svo. 14^. 

History of the Romans 

under the Empire. By Dean Meri- 
VALE, D.D. 8 vols. post Svo. 48L 

General History of Rome 

from F.c. 753 A.D, 476. By Dean 
Merivale, D.D. Crown Svo. Maps, 
p.ice 7j-. Gd. 

The Fall of the Roman 

Republic ; a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonw’ealth. By 
Iioan Mr I i''ale, D.D. i2mo. 7s. Gd. 

The History of Rome. 

By W'lLHELM IlINE, VOLS. I. tO HI. 
Svo. price 45 r. 

Carthage and the Cartha- 

ginians. By R. Busworth Smith, 
M.A. Second Edition. Maps, Plans, 
6».c, Crown Svo. lor. Gd. 
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H istory of Ancient Egypt. 

l»y G. Raw I inson, M.A. With Map 


Epochs of Modern His- 


and numeioiis IlhNtration'=?. 2 vols. 
Svo, price 631'. 

The Seventh Great Ori- 

en^al Monarchy ; or, a History of 
the Sassanians. By G. Ra\ylinson, 
M.A. With Map and 95 Illustrations. 

8 VO. 28 j-. 

The History of European 

Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne, By W, E. H. Lecky, M.A, 
2 V0I5, crown S\'0, 16^. 

History of the Rise and 

Influence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe. By W. E. II. Lecky, 
M.A. 2 Yols. crown 8vo. 165“. 

The History of Philo- 

SOphy, from Thales to Comte. By 
George Henry Lewes. Fifth 
Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 32J. 

A History of Classical 

Greek Literature. By the Rev. J, P. 
P, Mahii'I'Y, iM.A. Crown Svo. 
VoL. I. Pucts, 7 s. (id. VOL. IL 
Prose Writers, 7s. (d. 

Zeller’s Stoics, Epicu- 

reans, and Sceptics. Ti undated hy 
the Rev. O. J. Retch el, iNl.A. New 
Edition revi'^ed. Crown Svo. 15^ 

Zeller’s Socrates & the 

Socratic Schools. Translated by the 
Rev. O. J. Reiciiel, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown S\o. IOj. (id, 

Zeller’s Plato & the Older 

Academy. Translated by S. Frances 
Aeleyne and Alfred Goodwin, 
B.A, Crown Svo. l8r. 

Zeller’s Pre-Socratic 

Schools; a History of Greek Philo- 
sophy fioni the Earliest Period to the 
time of Socrates. Translated by .Sarah 
F. Alleyn E. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30^. 

Zeller’s Aristotle and the 

Elder Peripatetics. Translated by 
B. F. C. Costelloe, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown Svo. \In preparation. 
The above volume will complete 
the Authorised English Translation of 
Dr. Zeller’s Work on the Philosophy of 
the Greeks. 


tory. Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A. 
Church’s Beginning of the Middle 
Ages, 2s. 6d. 

Cox’s Crusades, 2s. 6d. 

Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth, 2s. 6d. 
Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster and 
York, 2 s. (id, 

Gardiner’s Puritan Revolution, 2s, 6d. 

Thirty Years’ War, 2s. 6d, 

Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, 2s. 6d, 
Johnson’s Normans in Europe, 2s. 6d. 
Longman’s Frederic the Great and the 
Seven Years’ War, 2 . 

Ludlow’s War of American Indepen- 
dence, 2s, 6d. 

Morris’s Age of Anne, 2 \ 6./. 
Seebohm's Protestant Revolution, 2 6. 
Stubbs’s Early Plantagenets, 2^. 6^4 
Warburton’s Edward III. 2s. 6d. 

Epochs of Ancient His- 

tory. Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W, 
Cux, Bart. M.A, & C. Sankey, M.A. 
Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius & Sulla, 2 a 6 c 4 
Capes’s Age of the Antonines, 2.^ 6^4 

— Early Roman Empire 2r. 6.4 

Cox’s Athenian Empire, 2s. 64 

Greeks & Persians, 2s, 6.4 

Curteis’s Macedonian Empire, 2r. 64 
Ihne’s Rome to its Capture by the 
Gauls, 2s. (id. 

Merivale’s Roman Triumvirates, 2s. 6d, 
Sankey’s Spartan & Theban Supre- 
macies, 2s. 6d. 

Smith’s Rome and Carthage, the Punic 
Wars, 2... 6.4 

Creighton’s Shilling His- 

tory of England, introductory to 
’ i'.po.hs of Engibh Ili'toiy.’ Fcp. i.'. 

Epochs of English His- 

tory. Edited by the Rev. Mandell 
Creighton, M.A. Fcp. Svo. 5.f. 

Browning’s Modem England, 1820- 
1874, 9,4 

Cordery’s Struggle against Absolute 
Monarchy, 1^3-1688, 9^4 
Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a Conti- 
nental Power, 10661216, 9.4 
Creighton’s (Rev. M.) Tudors and the 
Reformation, 1485 1603, 9.4 
Rowley’s Rise of the People, 1215-1485, 
price ^d. 

Rowley’s Settlement of the Constitu- 
tion, 1688-1778, gd. 

Tancock’s England during the Ameri- 
can & EuropeanWars, 1778-1820, gd. 
York-Powell’s Early England to the 
Conquest, il 
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The Student’s Manual of 

Ancient History; the Political Historj^ 
Geography and Social State of the 
Piincipal Nations of Antiquity. By W. 
Cooke Taylor, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. *js. 6 d, 


The Student’s Manual of 

Modern History ; the Ri^e and Pro- 
gress of the Principal European Nations. 
By W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D. Crown 
8 vo. 7 j*. 6 d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Reminiscences. By 

Tiiom.vs Carlyli . Edited by Jami..'* 
Anthony Froldf, M.A. formerly 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. i Sa ^ 

Autobiography. By John | 

St PART Mill. 8vo. 6 d . 1 

Felix Mendelssohn’s Let- | 

ters, translated by Lady WALLACE, j 
2 vols. crowTi 8vo. 5^* each. j 

Memoirs of the Life of i 

Anna Jameson, Author of ‘ Sacred and ; 
Legendary Art ’ <lc. By her Niece, ) 
G. Macpherson. 8vo. Portrait, \2s, 6 d. \ 

The Life and Letters of ; 

Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, i 
G. Otto Trevelyan, M.P. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
Library Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 36^ 

William Law, Nonjuror 

and Mystic, Author of ‘ A Serious Call 
to a Devout and Holy Life ’ &c. a 
Sketch of his Life, Character, and 
Opinions. By J. II. Overton, M.A. 
A'lcar of Legbourne, Svo. 15^-. 

The Missionary Secre- 

tariat of Henry Venn, B.D. 

Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Hon. 
Sec. of the Chuich Missionary Society. 

By the Rev, W. Knight, M.A. 
W'ith Addition.s by Mr. Vennb Two 
Scui'., and a Portrait. Svo. i8a 

A Dictionary of General 

Biogfraphy. By W. L. R. 

Thitd ICdition, revi>e<l throughout and 
completed to the Present Time ; with 
new matter equal to One Hundrcrl 
page^, comprising nearly Four Hundre<l 
Memoirs and Notices of Pei sons re- 
cently deceased. Svo. 28.'. 


Apologia pro Vita Sua ; 

Being a History of his Religious 
Opinions by John Henry Newman, 
D. D, Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Biographical Studies. By 

the late Walter Bvgehot, M.A. 
Fellow of LTniversity College, London. 
Uniform with ‘Literary Studies’ and 
‘ Economic Studies ’ by the same 
Author. Svo. I 2 s. 

Leaders of Public Opi- 

nion in Ireland; Swift, Flood, 
Grattan, O’Connell. By W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.A. Crown Svo. ys . 6 d . 

Essays in Ecclesiastical 

Biography. By the Right Hon. Sir J. 
STErHEN, LL.D. Crown Svo. js, 6 d. 

Caesar; a Sketch. By James 

Anthony Froude, M.A. formerly 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo. i 6 s. 

Life of the Duke of Wei- 

ling^on. By the Rev, G. R. Gleig, 
M.A. Crown Svo. Portiait, 6 s. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry 

Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown Svo. 3^. 6 d . 

I Vicissitudes of Families. 

! By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B. Two 
j vols. crown Svo. 21s. 

j 

j Maunder’s Treasury of 

: Biography, reconstructed and in great 

^ pait re-written, with above 1,600 ad- 
ditional Memoirs by W. L. R. Cates. 
Fcp. Svo, dr. 
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MENTAL, and POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Comte’s System of Posi- 

live Polity, or Treatise upon Socio- 
logy. By various Tran 'viators. 4 vols. 
Svo. 04 . 

De Tocqueville’s Demo- 

cracy in America, translated by II. 
Reeve. 2 vols. crown Svo. i6j. 

Analysis of the Pheno- 

mena of the Human Mind. By 

James Mill. ^Vith Notes, Illustra- 
tive and Critical, 2 vols. Svo. 28^, 

On Representative Go- 

vemment By John Stuart Mill. 
CrouTi Svo. 2J-. 

On Liberty. By John 

Stuart Mill. Tost Svo. ys. 6t/. 
crown Svo. ir. 4^/. 

Principles of Political 

Economy. By John Stuart Mill. 

2 vols. Svo. 30 A or I voL crown Svo. 5 a 

Essays on some Unset- 

tied Questions of Political Economy. 

By John Stuart Mill. S\o. 6s. 6 J . 

utilitarianism. By John 

Stuart Mill. Svo. 51. 

The Subjection of Wo- 

men. ByJoHX Stu \rt Mill. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s . 

Examination of Sir Wil- 

liam Hamilton’s Philosophy. By 

John Stuart Mill. Svo. i6a 

A System of Logic, Ra- 

tiocinative and Inductive. By John 
Stuart Mill. 2 \ oh . S\o. 25A 

Dissertations and Dis- 

cussions. By John Si u art Mill. 

4 vols. Svo. £2. 7A 

The A B C of Philosophy ; 

a Text-Book for Student-^. By the 
Rev. T. Grikfitii, M.A. Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s. Crown Svo. $s. 

A Systematic View of the , 

Science of Jurisprudence. BySnix- ! 
DON Amos, M.A. Svo. iSa 1 


Path and Goal ; a Discus- 

sion on the Elements of Civilisation 
and the Conditions of Happiness. By 
M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. M.A. Svo. 
price I 2 A 6(/. 

The Law of Nations con- 

sidered as Independent Political 
Communities, By Sir Travers 
Twtss, D.C.L. 2 vols. Svo. 13A 

A Primer of the English 

Constitution and Government. By 
S, Amos, M.A. Crown Svo. 6 a 

Fifty Years of the English 

Constitution, 1830-1880. By mi el- 

don Amos, M.A. Crown Svo. ioa 6^/. 

I Principles of Economical 

Philosophy. By H. D. Macleod, 
M.A. Second Edition, in 2 voF. VoL. 

I. Svo. I 5 a Vol. II. Part i. i2a 

Lord Bacon’s Works, col- 

lected & edited by R. L. Ellis, M.A, 

J. SpeddinUt, M.A. and D. D. 

7 vols. Svo. ^3. 13J. 6i/. 

Letters and Life of Fran- 

cis Bacon, including all his Occasional 
Works. Collected and edited, with a 
Commentary, by J. Spedding. 7 vols. 
Svo. 4^- 

The Institutes of Jus- 

tinian ; with English Introduction, 

I Translation, and Notes. By T. C. 
Sand.xrs, M.A. Svo. iSa 

The Nicomachean Ethics 

I of Aristotle, translated into English 
I by R. Williams, B.A. Crown Svo. 
j price 7 a 6i/. 

I Aristotle’s Politics, Books 

I. in. IV. (VTI.) Greek Text, with 
an English Translation by W. E. Bor- 
land, M.A. and Short Essays by A. 
Lang, M.A. Crown Svo. 7 a 6J. 

The Politics of Aristotle ; 

Greek Text, with English Notes. By 
Richard Congreve, M.A. Svo. iSa 
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The Ethics of Aristotle ; 

with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. 
Grant, Bait, LL.D. 2vols. Svo. 32J. 

Bacon’s Essays, with An- 

notations. By R. Whatelv, D.D. 
Svo. loj. 6t/. 

An Introduction to Logic. 

By Witt TAM II. Stanif.y MoNt. k, 
M.A. Piofessor of Moral rhilosophv in 
the Univeraity of Dablin, L’rown Svo, 
price 5 c. 

Picture Logic ; an Attempt 

to Popularise the Science of Reasoning. 
By A. SwTNEOURNE, B A. Post Svo. $s. 

Elements of Logic, By 

R. WlIATELY, D.D. Svo. lOA 6./. 
Crown Svo. 4^. 6 i/. 

Elements of Rhetoric. 

By R. Whately, D.D. Svo. ioa 6 J. 
Crown Svo. 4-F. 6t/, 

The Senses and the In- 

tellect. ByA. Baix, LL.D. Svo. 15^. 

The Veil of Isis, or Ideal- 

ism. By Thomas E. Webb. I.L.D. 
Q.C. Retains Professor of Law-, and 
Public Orator in the UnlvciMty rf 
Dublin. 02. 7 / n oJw 


On the Influence of Au- 

thority in Matters of Opinion, By 

thelaie bir. G. C. Lew is, Bait. Svo. 14^-. 

The Emotions and the 

Will. By A. Bain, LL.D. Svo. I5>. 

Mental and Moral Sci- 

ence ; a Compcndiuin of Psychology 
and Ethics. By A. Bain, LL.D. 
Crown Svo. ro.f. CJ. 

An Outline of the Neces- 

sary Laws of Thought ; a Treatise 
rn Pure and Applied Logic. By W. 
Thomson, D.D. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Essays in Political and 

Moral Philosophy. By T. E. Clifee 
I.ESLIE, lion, LL.D. Dubl. of Lincoln’’^ 
Inn, Barrister-at-La\v. Svo, loj-. 6/. 

Hume’s Philosophical 

Works; Edited, with Notes, &c. by 
T. H. Green, M.A. and the Rev. 
T. H. Grose, M.A. 4 voK. Svo. 56^. 
Or separately. E-says, 2 vols, 28 a 
T reatise on Human Natiuc, 2 vols. 28^^, 

Six Lectures on the 

History of German Thought, from 
Lie Seven Vcais’ War to Goethe’- 
D- ath, delivered in 1S79 at the Royal 
X'''-titution of Gieat Britnin. By Karl 
I IlLLFBR.VND, ClOWIT S\ 0. 'JS. 6 d. 


MISCELLANEOUS & CRITICAL WORKS. 


Faiths and Fashions ; 

Short F-says Kpi.b]i>hed, B) Lady 
\ lOlj i Gri \ j ! ! . b ro^^n Svo. 7r. 6 /. 

Selected Essays, chiefly 

from Conti ibutions to the Edir.burgh 
and Quarterly Review-. By A. Hay- 
ward, Q.C. 2 vul-, crown Svo. I2j. 

Miscellaneous Writings 

of J. Conington, M.A. Edited liy 
J. A. Symontls M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 28^. 

Short Studies on Great 

Subjects. ByJ. A, FroVde, M.A. 
3 vols, cro^\-n Svo. iS/. 


Literary Studies. By the 

Waltf r B i i:h. > r, M, A. Vellow 
'■ I b L.ver-ity College, London. Editedy 
V, ith a Prefatory Memoir, by R. II. 
IIvTiON, Second Etlititm. 2 vols. 
Sv:. vrith Poi trait, 2 Sa 

Manual of English Lite- 

rature, Historical and Critical. By 

T. Arnold, M.A. Crown Svo. ^s. 6 J. 

English Authors ; Spcci- 

M Engli-h Poetry and Pio-e fr.un 
'Ae varl:e-t tinier to the present day; 

itii references throughout to the 
• Manual of F.ngli'.h Liteiature. ’ Edited 
ly T. Arnoij)^ M.A. Crown S\o. 
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The Wit and Wisdom of Evenings with the Skep- 


the Rev. Sydney Smith, Cro^\ n 
Svu. 3 '>'- 

Lord Macaulay’s Miscel- 

laneous Writings : — 

Library Edition, 2 voh. 8vo. 2IJ'. 
People’s Edition, i vol. cr. 8vo. 4x. 6d. 

Lord Macaulay’s Miscel- 

laneous Writings and Speeches. 

Student’s Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and 
other Poeni'^. 4 yi>P. po^t Svo. 24^. 

Speeches of Lord 

Macaulay, corrected by Himself. 
Crown Svo. 3f. 6d. 

Selections from the Wri- 

tings of Lord Macaulay. Edited, 
with Notes, by G. O. T'revelyan, 
M.P. Crown. Svo, 6s. 

Miscellaneous Works of 

Thomas Arnold, D.D. late Head 
]Ma:Dter of Rugby School. Svo. 6d. 

A Thousand Thoughts 

from Various Authors. Selected an": 
arranged bv Auiiis n 13 . I 
Ciow 11 S\u. yc. Go'. 

A Cavalier’s Note Book; 

being An:-. *!■ -.C'. and C>b-Lrva- 

ll''ll> of \V. Pdt M'll', i.f f 1' -I . 
Lancashire, E'q, Captmu iiiihc Royab-i 
Army of 1642. Edited by the Re\ . 
T. Ellison Small 4to. with 

Facsimile, 14':. 

German Home Life ; a 

Seiies of Essays on the Dome-^tic Lilc 
of Gerniany. Croun Svo. 6r. 

Realities of Irish Life. 

I 3 y W. Stluakt Trench. Crown 
Svo. 2 a 6d. boards, or 3r. 6d. cloth. 

Apparitions ; a Narrative 

of Facts. Py the Rev. l>. W. Savile, 
M.A. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
piice 5 a 


tics; 01, Free Ih^cii-ssion on Fiee 
d hinkeis. Ry John Owen, Rector of 
( East Anstey, Devon. 2 \ol<. Svo. 32^. 
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' Selected Essays on Lan- 

guage, Mythology, and Religion. 

By E. Max Millie, X.M. P'oieigu 
Member of the Phench Institute. 2 v ols. 
Cl own Svo. i6'. 

Lectures on the Science 

of Language. By IC Max Mlller, 
K.M. 2 voU. crown Svo. 16s. 

Chips from a German 

Workshop ; E-^ays on the Science of 
Religion, and on Mytholog)’, Traditions 
X Customs. By F. Max Mi ller, 
K.M. 4 vols. Svo. /^i. ioa 

Language & Languages. 

A Kevi-ed Edition of Chapters on Lan- 
guage and P^amihes of Speech. By 
F. \V. PbvRRAR, D.D. P'.R.S. Crown 
Svo. 6a 

The Essays and Contri- 

butions of A. K. H. B. Uniform 
Cabinet Editions in crown Svo. 

Recreations of a Country Parson, Three 
Seiles, 3^:. 6d. each. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, 

price 3d 6 J. 

Seaside Musings, 3 a 6J. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths, y. of. 

Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit, 3^- 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age, 3A 6^4 
Leisure Hours in Town, 3r. 6 4 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson, 

price y\ 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Church of a University City, 3A 6d. 

The Commonplace Philosopher in • 
Town and Country, 3.-, 6t4 

Present-Day Thoughts, 3A 6<4 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 

price y. 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. Three Series, y. 6<4 each. 
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One-Volume Dictionary 

of the English Language. By K. 

G. Latham, M.A. M. D. Medium 
Svo. 14s. 

Larger Dictionary of 

the English Language. By R. G. 

L. atham, M.A. M.D. Founded on 
Johnson’s English Dictionary as edited 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd. 4vo1s. 4to. 

Roget’s Thesaurus of 

English Words and Phrases, classi- 
fied and arranged so as to facilitate the 
expression of Ideas, and a.ssist in 
Literary Composition. Revised and 
enlarged by the Author’s Son, J. L. 
Roget. Crown Svo. los. 6'J. 

English Synonymes. By 

' E. J. What ELY. Edited by R. j 
Whately, D.D. Fcp. Svo. 3^ ! 

Handbook of the English 

Language. By R. G. Latham, M.A. 

M. D. Crown Svo. bj, 

Contanseau’s Practical 

Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages. Post Svo. price 7^. 6t/. 

Contanseau’s Pocket 

Dictionary, French and English, 
abridged from the Practical Dictionary 
by the Author. Square iSmo. 3^. 6c/. ; 

A Practical Dictionary 

of the German and English Lan- 
guages. By Rev. W. L. Blackley, j 
M.A. & Dr. C. M. Friedlander. ! 
Post Svo. ys. 6if. 

A New Pocket Diction- 

ary of the German and English 
Languages. By F. W. Longman, 
Ball. Coll. Oxford. Square iSmo. 55-. 

Becker’s Callus ;■ Roman 

Scenes of the Time of Augustus. 

Translated by the Rev. F. Mlfc.^li-e, 
M.A. Post Svo. 7^. 6i/. 

Becker’s Charicles; 

Illustrations of the Private Life of 
the Ancient Greeks. Translated by 
the Rev. F. Metcalfe, M A. Pu^t 
8\o. 7-. 6i/. 


A Dictionary of Roman 

and Greek Antiquities. With 2,000 
WoodcLit.s illustialu-e of the Arts and 
Life of the Greeks and Romans. By 
A. Rich, B.A. Ciowm Svo. 7j/-6</. 

A Greek-English Lexi- 

con. By H. G. Liddell, D.D. Dean 
of Christchurch, and R. Scott, D.D. 
Dean of Rochcbter. Crown 4to. 36^. 

Liddell & Scott’s Lexi- 

con, Greek and English, abridged for 
Schools. Square i2mo. “js. 6c/. 

An English-Greek Lexi- 

con, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4to. 21^. School 
Abridgment, square i2mo. 8s. 6c/, 

A Latin-English Diction- 

ary. By T'>hn d'. Whitk, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. E. Riddle, M.A. Oxon. 
Sixth Edition, revised. Quarto 21s. 

White’s College Latin- 

English Dictionary, for the u^e of 
University Students. Royal Svo. I2^. 

M‘Culloch’s Dictionary 

of Commerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation. Re-cdited, with a Supplement 
shewing the Progress of Biitish Com- 
mercial Legislation to the Year 1880, 
by Hlgh G. Reid. With ii Maps 
and 30 Charts. Svo. 63^. 

Keith Johnston’s General 

Dictionary of Geography, Descriptive, 
Physical, statistical, and Historical ; 
a complete Gazetteer of the World. 
Medium Svo. 42J. 

The Public Schools Atlas 

of Ancient Geography, in 28 entirely 
new Coloured Maps. Edited by the 
Rev, G. Butler, M.A. Imperial Svo. 
or imperial qto. ys. 6c/. 

The Public Schools Atlas 

of Modern Geography, in 31 entirely 
new Coloured Maps. Edited by the 
Rev. G. Butler, M.A. Uniform, 5l 
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ASTRONOMY and 

Outlines of Astronomy, i 

By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. M. A. | 
Latest Edition, with Plates and Dia- ! 
grams. Square crown Svo. I2J. 

Essays on Astronomy. 

A Series of Papers on Planets and 
Meteors, the Sun and Sun-surrounding 
Space, Stars and Star Cloudlets. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. With i opiates 
and 24 Woodcuts. Svo. \2s. 

The Moon ; her Motions, 

Aspects, Scenery, and Physical Con- 
dition, By R.* A. Proctor, B.A, 
With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and 
Lunar Photographs. Crown Svo. xos.^d. 

The Sun ; Ruler, Light, Fire, 

and Life of the Planetary System. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. With Plates is. 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. I4J‘. 

The Orbs Around Us ; 

a Series of Essays on the Moon & 
Planets, Meteors & Comets, the Sun & 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. A. 
Proctor, B A. With Chart and Dia- 
grams. Crown Svo. 6d. 

The Universe of Stars ; 

Presenting Researches into and New 
Views re^pecting the Constitution of 
the Heavens. By R. A. I^roctor, 
B.A, Second Edition, uitli 22 Charts 
(4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. S\o. 
pi Ice ion 6d. 


METEOROLOGY, 

other Worlds than Ours ; 

The Plurality of Woi^ds Studied under 
the Light of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
With 14 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. lor. 6^/. 

Saturn and its System. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Svo. with 
14 Plates, 14J. 

The Moon, and the Con- 

dttion and Configurations of its Surface. 
By E. Xnisox, F.R.A.S. With 26 
hlaps & 5 Plates. Medium Svo. 5IJ. 6ii. 

Celestial Objects for 

Common Telescopes. By tlie Rev. 
T. W. Wele, M.A. P'ourth Edition, 
le vised and adapted to the Present State 
t>f Sideieal Science ; Map, Idate, Wood- 
cuts CroMnSvo. 9L 

A New Star Atlas, for the 

Library, the School, and the Obser- 
vatory, in 12 Circular IMaps (with 2 
Index Plates). By R. A. Proctor, 
B.A. Crown Svo. 5J. 

Larger Star Atlas, for the 

Library, in Twelve Circular Maps, 
with Intro<luction and 2 Index Plates. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. hMlio, 15.'-. 
or Maps only, I2i-. 6d, 

Air and Rain ; the Begin- 

! nings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
K. A. Smith, F.R.S. Svo. 24/. 


natural history and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Natural Philosophy for 


Elementary Treatise on 

Physics, Experimental and Applied, 
for the use of Colleges and SchooF. 
Tuanslate<l and edited from G.vnoiN 
Trade TJcmtidaire de J\hydiji(e (with 
the Author’s •sanction) by Edmfnp 
Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor 
of Experimental Science, Staff Col- 
lege. Ninth Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; wiih 4 Coloured Plates 
ami 844 Woodcuts. Large crown 
Svo. 15 -^* 


General Readers and Young: Per- 
sons ; a Course of Physics divested of 
Mathematical Formulae and expressed 
in the language of daily life. ^ Trans- 
lated and edited from G.anots Cmtrs 
dc rhvsiqtie (with the Author s sanction) 
by El*mv NO Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S.^ 
J’rofe^sor of Experimental Science, Staft 
( ollege. Fourth Edition, revised ; with 
2 Platen and 471 Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo. 'is. 6d, 
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Professor Helmholtz on 

the Sensations of Tone, as a Physio- i 
logical Basis for the Theory of Music. 
Translated by A. J. Ellis, F.R.S. , 

8 VO. 36^. 

Professor Helmholtz’ 

Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- i 
jects. Translated and edited by Ed- 
mund Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Pro- 
fessor of Chomi^try Staff College, ; 
Sandhurst. FiRsf SuRius, with a 
Pieface by Professor Tyndatj , F.R. S. ! 
Second Edition, with 51 Vv'oodcuts. , 
Crown Svo. yr. 6 d. i 

Professor Helmholtz’ 

Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects, Second Serils, on the Oiigui ■ 
and Signification ofGecmetrical Axionu, 
the relation of Form, Shade, Colour 
and Harmony of Colour to Painting, 
the Oiigiii of the Planetary System, &c. 
Translated by Edmund Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Chemistry 
&c. Staff College, Sandhurst, With 
17 Woodcuts, Crown Svo. *js, 6:4 [ 

Arnott’s Elements of Phy- : 

sics or Natural Philosophy. Seventh i 
Edition, edited by A. Bain, LL.D. I 
and A. S. Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. i 
Crov.'ii Svo. Woodcuts, I2x. 6t4 ' 

The Correlation of Phy- 

sical Forces. By the Elon. Sir W. 

R. Grove, F.R.S. See, Sixth Edition, | 
revised and augmented. Svo. I5j“. 

A Treatise on Magnet- ■ 

ism, General and Terrestrial. Bv H. 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. &c. late ProvoM 
f.f Trin.:\ C'dlcge^ Dublin. Svo. I0 j\ 6<4 

Elementary Treatise on 

the Wave-Theory of Light. By 
IL Lloyd, D.D. D.C L. &c. late Pio- 
voM of Trinity College, Dublin, Svo. 
price ICA 6 d. 

The Mathematical and 

Other Tracts of the late James 
M'CulIagh, F.T.C.D. Piofcssor of 
Xaturrd ihjf.-.ophy in the University 
<’f riui-l.n. Xuu fr-.t collected, and 
Edited by tiie Rev. J. If. Jelie IT. 
B.D. and the Rev. S. Hai'idi i on. 31. D. 
hellousol Tiin. Coll. Dublin. Svo. 150 


A Text-Book of Syste- 

matic Mineralogy. By H.B auerman, 

E. G.vS. A-^sociate of the Royal School of 
Mines. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Small Svo. 6 s, 

A Text- Book of Descrip- 

live Mineralogy. In the same Sciies 
of Text- Books of Scksice, and by the 
=-iine Author. Small Svo. Woodcut^. 

[/;/ f repay ation. 

Fragments of Science. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Sixth 
Edition, revised and augmented. 2 vols. 
crown Svo, 16s. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. 

By John Tyndall, F.R. S. 
Sixth Edition {Thirteenth Thousand), 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. 
Crown Svo, 12s, 

Sound. By John Tyxdall, 

F. R.S. Fourth Edition, including 
Recent Researches, [\e-xrty reody. 

Contributions to Mole- 

cular Physics in the domain of 
RadianLHeat. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. ibj-. 

Professor Tyndall’s Re- 

searches on Diamagnetism and 
Magne-C^stallic Action ; including 
piamagYietic Polarity. New Edition 
in prepaiation. 

Professor Tyndall’s Lee- 

tures on Light, delivered in America 
in 1872 and 1873. With Portrait, Plate 
ec Diagrams. Crown Svo. 7^-. 6.4 

Professor Tyndall’s Les- 

sons in Electricity at the Royal 
Institution, 1875-6. With 58 Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

ProfessorTyndall’s N otes 

of a Course of Seven Lectures on 
Electrical Phenomena and Theo- 
ries, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown Svo. is. sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 

ProfessorTyndall’sNotes 

of a Course of Nine Lectures on 

delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion. CrownSvo. ij. swd., ij. 6:4 cloth. 
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Text-Books of Science, 

Mechanical and Physical, adapted for 
the of Arti'^ans and of Students in 
Public and Science Schools. Small 
8 VO. 'vvith Woodcuts, See. 

Abr^y’s Photography, 31. 6.4 

Anderson’s {Sir John) Strength of Ma- 
terials, 3x. 6 d. 

Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3^. 6^4 
Ball’s Elements of Astronomy, 6.. 
Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3s. 6d. 
Bauerman’s Systematic Mineralogy, 0. . 
Bloxam’s Metals, 3^. 64 
Good eve’s Mechanics, 3.C. 6d. 

Gore’s Electro-Metallurgy, 6 s. 

Griffin’s Algebra & T rigonometry, 3 '6. 
Jenkin’s Electricity & Magnetism, 3 6. 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3'. 6.4 
Merrineld’s Technical Arithmetic, 3..^ 6 d. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 3s. 64 
Preece& Sivewright’s Telegraphy, 3/6. 
Rutley’s Study of Rocks, 4^. 6 if. 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 3s. 6d. 

Thome’s Structural and Physiological 
Botany, 6s. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis, ^s. 6d. 

Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 

pi ice 3s. 6d. 

Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy, 3 \ 6.4 
Unwin's Machine Design, 3-. 6.4 
Watson’s Plane & Solid Geometry, 3 6. 

Six Lectures on Physi- 

cal Geography, ddiveied in 1876, 
with some A'ldiduns. Py the Rev. 
Sam? r.T n\fuHr<>x, F.R.S. M.D. 
iJ.C.L. With 23 h'l.-'g.vm-'. 15^. 

An Introduction to the 

Sy'stematic Zoology and Morpho- 
logy of Vertebrate Animals. Ry A. 
Macallster, M.D. With 2S Di.i- 
grams. Svo. I Or. 6d. 

The Comparative Ana- 

tomy and Physiology of the Verte- 
brate Animals. By Richard Owen, 
F.R.S. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 
vuls. Svo. £3. 13s. 6d. 


Homes without Hands ; 

a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to theii 
Princi]ile of Consiructiun. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With about 140 
Vignettes on Wood. Svo. 14^. 

Wood’s Strange Dwell- 

ings ; a Description of the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged from ‘Homes 
without Hands.’ With Fronti>>piecc 
and 60 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. ys. 6d. 

Wood’s Insects at Home; 

a Popular Account of Britirii Insects, 
their Structure, Habits, and Trans- 
foiinations, Svo. WucaIcuU, I4J‘. 

Wood’s Insects Abroad ; 

a Pupular Account of Foreign Insects, 
their Stiucture, Habit‘=:, aivl Trans* 
formations, Svo. Wooden?'', 141. 

Wood’s Out of Doors ; a 

Selection of Original Articles on 
I’ractical Xatmal Ili-toiy. With 6 
lliuslratloiiis. Clown Svo. 70 6.4 

Wood’s Bible Animals ; a 

description of every Diving Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the 
Ape to tlie Coral. With 112 Vignette.s. 
Svo. 14^. 

The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. By r>r. G. Hartwtg. 
Svo. with many IllustrationSj lOi*. 64 

Hartwig’s Tropical 

World. With about 200 liludration.-. 
S\o, 10'. 6.4 

Hartwig’s Polar World ; 

a Description of iMan and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the 
Globe. Map^, Plates A Woodcuts. 
Svo. lOA 64 

Hartwig’s Subterranean 

World. With Map'> ami Woodcuts. 
Svo. lOA 6 4 

Hartwig’s Aerial World; 

a Popular Accomil of the Piicnomena 
and Life of the Atmosphere. Map, 
plate?, V''odcuts. Svo. lOJ". 6^4 

; A Familiar History of 

' Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D. Xev/ 
' Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
160 Woodcut >. Crown Svo. 6r. 
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Rural Bird Life ; Essays 

on Ornithology, with Instructions for 
Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Charles Dixon. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 44 Wood- 
cuts by G. Pearson. Crown Svo. “js, (id. j 

The Note-book of an 

Amateur Geologist. By John Ed- 
ward Lee, F.G. S. F.S.A. iS:c. With 
numerous Woodcuts and 200 Litho- 
graphic Plates of Sketches and Sec- 
tions. Svo. 2IJ-. 

Rocks Classified and De- 

scribed. By Bernhard Von Cotta. 
An English Translation, by P. H. i 
Lawrence, with English, German, and 
French Synon}mes. Post Svo. I4J-. 

The Geology of England 

and Wales ; a Concise Account of 
the Lithological Characters, Leading 
Fossils, and Economic Products of the 
Rocks. By H. B. Woodward, F. G. S. 
Crown Svo. Map & Woodcuts, 141. 

Keller’s Lake Dwellings 

of Switzerland, and other Parts of I 
Europe. Translated bv John E. Lee, ' 
F.S.A. F.G.S. With 206 Illu^tra- i 
tions. 2 vols. royal Svo. 42^. i 

Heer’s Primaeval World | 

of Switzerland. Edited by James > 
Heywood, M.A. F.R.S. With Map, ! 
19 Plates, & 372 Woodcuts. 2 vols. i 
Svo. i6r. j 

The Puzzle of Life and j 

How it Has Been Put Together ; a | 

Short History of PraehLtoric Vegetable i 
and Animal Life on the Earth. By A. ' 
XiCOLS, F.R.G.S. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 3j-. (nL 

The Origin of Civilisa- 

tion, and the Primitive Condition of 

Man ; Mental and Social Condition of | 
Savages. By Sir J. LuTinocK, Bart. ' 
M.P. F.R.S. Svo. Woodcuts, iSi. 


Light Science for Leisure 

Hours ; Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. *js. 6J. each. 

A Dictionary of Scieijpe, 

Literature, and Art Re-edited by 
the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A 
3 vols. medium Svo. 63^. 

Hullah’s Course of Lee- 

tures on the Histoiy of Modern 
Music. Svo. Sr. 6 d. 

Hullah’s Second Course 

of Lectures on the Transition Period 
of Musical History. Svo. lOr. 6 d. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Plants ; the Specific Character, 
Description, Culture, History, &c. of 
all Plants found in Great Britain. With 

12.000 Woodcuts. Svo, 42r. 

De Caisne & Le Maout’s 

Descriptive and Analytical Botany. 

Tran>lated by Mrs. Hooker ; edited 
and arranged by J. D. Hooker, M.D. 
With 5.500 Woodcuts. Imperial Svo. 
price 3ir. 6d. 

Rivers’s Orchard-House ; 

or, the Cultivation of Fruit Trees under 
Glass. Sixteenth Edition. Crown Svo. 
Mith 25 Woodcuts, 5r. 

The Rose Amateur’s 

Guide. By Thomas Rivers. Latest 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. 4s. 6d, 

Town and Window Gar- 

dening, including the Structure, Habits 
nnd UsC’. of Plants. By Mrs. Blxkton 
With 127 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 2s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening ; the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture & Landscape Gardening. With 

1.000 Woodcuts. Svo. 2ls. 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 

Experimental Chemistry Practical Chemistry ; the 

for Junior Students. By J. K. Rev- i Principles of Qualitative Analysis. 
.NOLDS, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Che- By W. A. Tilden, D.Sc. Lond.F.C S. 

mistr)’, t Diversity of Dublin. Part 1. Professor of Chemistry in Mason’s Col- 

Introductory. Pep, Svo. is. 6d. lege, Birmingham. Fcp. Svo. is. 6d. 
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Miller’s Elements of Che- 

mistry. Theoretical and Practical. 
Re-edited, with Additions, by H. 
Macleod, F.C.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Part I. Chemical Physics. 16;“. 

Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24J. 
o 

Part III. Organic Chemistry, in Two 
Sections. Section I. 31J. td. 

Annals of Chemical Me- 

dicine ; including the Application of 
Chemistry to Physiology, Patliology, 
Therapeutics, Pharmacy, Toxicolog)', 
and Plygiene. Edited by J. L. \V. 
Thudichum, M.D. Vol. I. 8vo. 14J'. 

Health in the House : 

Twenty-five Lectures on Elementary 
Physiology in its Application to the 
Daily \Vants of Man and Animals. 
By Mrs. Buckton. Cro^vn 8vo. 
Woodcuts, zs. 


A Dictiona^ of Chemis- 

try and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. Edited by Henry Watts, 
F. C. S. 8 vols. medium 8vo. £i2A2s,6(f. 

Third Supplement, completing the 
Record of Chemical Discovery to the 
year 1877. Part II. completion, is 
now ready, price 50/. 

Select Methods in Che- 

mical Analysis, chiefly Inorganic. By 
W. Crookes, F.R,S. With 22 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. I2x. 6d. 

The History, Products, 

and Processes of the Alkali Trade, 

including the most recent Improve- 
ments. By C. T. Kingzett, P'.C.S. 
With 32 Woodcuts. Svo. 12s. 

Animal Chemistry, or the 

Relations of Chemistry to Physiology 
and I'athology : a Manual for Medical 
Men and Scientific Chemists. By 
C. T. Kingzeit, F.C.S, Svo. iSj. 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Notes on Foreign Picture 

Galleries. By C. L. P:astiake. 
F. R.I.B.A. Keeper of the National 
Galler}', London, Crown Svo. fully 
Illustrated. {In f repay atioyi. 

Vol. I. The Brera Gallery, Milan. 

,, II. The Louvre, Paris. 

,, III. The Pinacothek, Munich. 

In Fairyland ; Pictures 

from the Elf- World. By Richard 
Doyle. ^Vith 16 coloured IMates, 
containing 36 Designs. Folio, 15J. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Ancient Rome, with Ivtyr and the 
Armada. With 41 Wood Engravings 
by G. Pearson from Original Drawings 
by J. R. Weguelin. Crown Svo. 6y. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Andent Rome. With Ninety Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood from Drawings 
by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 2 is. or imperial 
i6mo, I Of. (id. 

The Three Cathedrals 

dedicated to St. Paul in London. 

By W. Longman, F. S. A. With 
Illustratians. S<|iiare crown Svo. 21/. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 

Ten NT el’s Edition, wdth 68 Woodcut 
Illustrations. Crowm Svo. lor. (id, 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, 

Maclise’s Edition, with l6l Steel 
Idates. Super-royal Svo. Z\s. 

Lectures on Harmony, 

delivered at the Royal Institution. By 
G. A. Macfarren. Svo. 12^. 

Sacred and Legendary 

Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols. 
square crowm Svo. ijx. ()d, 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs. With 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31/. (id. 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Monastic Orders. With ii Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts, i vol. zis. 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Madonna. With 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. I vol. 2IJ-. 

Jameson’s History of the 

Saviour, His T)q>es and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlake, With 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 

2 vo!*?. 4Zr. 
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The USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, <&:e. 


The Elements of Me- 

chanism. By T. :M. Goot^eve, :M. A. 
Harrister-at-Law. Xew Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, ^Yilh 342 Wood- 
cut'^. Crown 8vo. 

The Amateur Mechanics’ 

practical Handbook ; describing the 
different Tools required in the Work- 
shop. By A, li, G. Hobson. With 
33 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6J. 

The Engineer’s Valuing 

Assistant. By H. H. IIoskold, 
Civil and Mining Engineer. Svo. 
price 31A 6J. 

Industrial Chemistry ; a 

Manual for IManufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Transla- ^ 
tion (by Dr. T. H. Barry) of Stoh- ! 
mann and Engler’s German Edition of 
Payen’s ‘Precis deChimie Industrielle;’ 
with Chapters on the Chemistry of the 
hletals, &c. by B. H. Paul, Ph.L). Vvdtii 
69S Woodcut^. Medium S\o. 427. 

Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, with above 1,600 Wood- 
cuts. Revised and extended by W. 
Papworth. 8 VO. 52 j. 6J. 

Lathes and Turning, Sim- j 

pie, Mechanical, and Ornamental. By j 
W. H. XoRTHCoTT. Second Edition, j 
with 338 Illustrations. Svo. iS^. j 

The Theory of Strains in ; 

Girders and similar Structures, with . 

Obseiwations on the applicati' n of ■ 
Theory' to Practice, a..il Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of INla- 
terials. By B. B. Stoney, M.A. 
IM. Inst. C.E. Royal Svo. with 5 
Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 3C0'. 

Recent Naval Adminis- 

tration ; Shipbuilding for the Purpose ^ 
of War. By T. Br vssr.Y, M.P. 6v<tls. . 
Svo. with Illustrations by tlie Chcvalier 
E. de Martino. [/« Mr/npA I 

A Treatise on Mills and 

Millwork. By the late Sir W. Fair- 
bairn, Bart. C.E. P’0111 th Edution, 
With iS Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 

1 vol. Svo. 25 L 


Useful Information for 

Engineers. By the late Sir W. 
Fairbairn, Bart. C.E. With many 
Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols. crovai 
Svo. 3ii-. 6t/. 

The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron to Building 
Purposes, By the late Sir W. Fair- 
bairn, Bart. C.E. With 6 Plates and 
iiS Woodcuts. Svo. i6l 

Hints on Household 

Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, 

and other Detail-,. By C. L. East- 
lake. Fourth Edition, with lOO Illus- 
trations. Square crown Svo. iqj-. 

Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy, By R. S, Culley, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Seventh Edition. 
Plates Sc Woodcuts. Svo. iCjt. 

A Treatise on the Steam 

Engine, in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, .Steam Xavigation, Rail- 
w'ays and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. With Portrait, 37 Plates, and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42J-. 

Catechism of the Steam 

Engine, in its various Application^. 
By Jt)iiN Bul'Rxf, C.E. Fcp. Svo. 
Woodcut^, 6^ 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine, a Key to the Author's Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine. By J, 
Bourne, C.E. Fcp. Svo. Woodcuts, gs. 

Recent Improvements in 

the Steam Engine. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. Fcp. S\o. Woodcuts, 6i-. 

Examples of Steam and 

Gas Engines of the most recent Ap- 
proved Types as employed in Mines, 
Factories, bteam Xavigation, Railways 
and Agriculture, praclicaily described. 
By John Bourne, C.E. With 54 
Plates and 356 Woodcuts. 4to. 70L 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures, and Mines. Seventh 
Edition, re-written and enlarged by R. 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous 
Contributors. With 2,604 Woodcuts. 
4 vob. medium Svo. £'j. ’]s. 
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Cresy’s Encyclopaedia of I The Art of Perfumery, 

Civil Engineering', Historical, 7 'heo- j and the Methods of Obtaining tie 
retical, and Practical. With above i 
3,000 Woodcuts, Svo. 25X. ; 


Kerl’s Practical Treatise 

omMetallurgy. Adapted from the last 
Germcin Edition by W. Crookes, F. R. S. 
&c. and E. Rohrig, Fh.D. 3 vols. 
Svo. with 625 Woodcuts. igj. 

Ville on Artificial Ma- 

nures, their Chemical Selection and 
Scientific Application to Agiiculture ; 
a Series of Lectures given at the Ex- 
peiimental Farm at Vincennes. Trans- 
lated and edited by W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. With 31 Phies. Svo, 21s. 

Mitchell’s Manual of 

Practical Assaying’. Fo-arth Edition, 
revised, Mitli the Recent Discoveries 
incorporated, by W. Crc^OKES, F.R.S. 
Cl own Svo. Woodcuts, 31^. 6/. 


Odours of Plants ; the Growth ar.l 
general Flower Farm System of Rail- 
ing Fragrant Herbs ; with Instructiors 
for the Manufacture of Perfumes f r 
the Ifandkerchief, Scented Powder., 
Odorous ^dncgars and Salts, SnuE, 
Dentifrices, Cosmetics, Perfumed Soap, 
.^cc. By G. W. S. PiESSE, Fh.D. 
F.C.S. Fourth Edition, with 96 Wood- 
cuts. S(piaie crown Svo. 21s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopcedia 

of Gardening ; the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Ilorticukiue, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture iSe Landscape Gardening. With 
1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 21^, 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Agriculture ; the Laying-out. Im- 
provement, and jranegement of I^anded 
Propel ty ; tlie Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Ag’ iciiUure. Wi:li 
1, 100 Woodcut.-. Sv.j. 2XS. 


RELIGIOUS and MORAL WORKS. 
A Handbook to the Bible, 


or, Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Sciiptures derived fiom Ancient iMonu- 
ments and M('<Icrn Lxploratiop, By 
F. R. Coxr>ER, and Ideut. C. R. 
CoxDER, R.E. Second Edit. ; 

Plates of Coins, <Lc. l*o>t Svo. 7 '>'- 

A History of the Church 

of England ; Pre-Reformation Peiiod. 
By the Rev. T. P. Bocltdee, LL.D. 
Svo, 15^, I 

! 

Sketch of the History of | 

the Church of England to the Revo- ' 
lution of 16S8. By T. V. Short, 

D. D, Crown Svo. 7 a 6 A 

The English Church in 

the Eighteenth Century. ByCuARLLi 1 
J. Abbey, late Fellow of Univcr.sity j 
College, Oxford; and John H. Over- i 
TON, late Schi>Iar of Lincoln College, | 
Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 367. i 

An Exposition of the 39 j 

Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. By ] 

E. H. Browxe, D.D. Bishop of Win- 
che.ster. Eleventh Edition. Svo. i6a ' 


A Commentary on the 

39 Articles, firming an Introd.uclion to 
the Theology 'if the Church of England. 
By the Rev. T. P. BoULiBEE, LL.D, 
bTew Edition. Ci ov.n Svo. 6 a 

Sermons preached most- 

ly in the Chapel of Rugby School 

hythe late T. Arxolp, D.D. Collective 
Editiim. revbed by the Author’s 
L>augrter, Mr-.W. E. Forster. 6\oD. 
crown Svo. 30A or sepal ately, each. 

Historical Lectures on 

the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

By C. J. Ellicutt, D.D. Svo. i2a 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or 

a \d''it to a Religious Sceptic, By 
Hexry Kor,j:Rs, Fen. Svo. 5a 

Defence of the Eclipse of 

F aith. By H . Rog krs. Fcp. Svo. 3A 6.4 

Nature, the Utility of 

Religion, and Theism. Tliree Essays 
by JoHX rr.vRT Mill. Svu. ioa 6-4 
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A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles* By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 
8 VO. Galatians, Sj'. (>d. Ephesians, 
Ss. 6i/. Pastoral P"pistle<;, loj. 6if, 
Philippians, Colossians, & Philemon, 
lOJ. 6d. Thessalonians, /j. 6d. 

Conybeare & Howson’s 

Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

Three Editions, copiously illustrate* 1. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, Lc. 2 vols. 410. 42^. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, PiatC'^, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown Svo. 2ij“. 

Student’s Edition, revi'^cd and con- 
densed, with 46 111 a^t rat ions and Maps. 

1 voL Clown Svo. js. 6d. 

Smith’s Voyage & Ship- 

wreck of St. Paul ; with Bisserta- 
tions on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, and the Ships and Navigation of 
the Aiuionts. Fourth Ldition, rc’.ised 
by the Author's Son ; with a Memoir 
of the Author, a Preface by the Bishop 
<JF Carlislk, and rdl the Original 
anon's. Crown Svo. 7'*'* 

The Angel - Messiah of 

Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians. 

By DC Bl Nr^LA. Svo. 10^.6./. 

Bible Studies. By M. AI. 

Kaltscii, Ph.D. Part 1. 7'he Pro- 
pJucies cf Balaam. Svo. lOr. 6./. 
Part II. The B^^ok of ycnak. Svo. 
price IOjt. 6./. 

Historical and Critical 

Commentary on the Old Testament ; 
with a New Tran-^Iation. By M, M. 
Kalisoh, Ph.B. Vol. I. Genesis, 
Svo. I Si-, or adapted for the General 
Reader, izs. Vol. 11. Exo<lu^, 151. or 
adapteil for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol. in. Leviticus, Part 1. 15/. or 
rdaptc<l for the General Reader, Ss. 
\'ol. IV. Leviticus, Pait II. 15^. or 
adapted for the General Reader, &. 

The Four Gospels in 

Greek, with GreekTlng^i-h Lexicon. 
By John- T. White, D.D, Oxou. 
Stpiare 32mo. 5x. 


Ewald’s History of Israel. 

Translated from the German by J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A. with Preface by R. 
Martineau, M.A. 5 vols. Svo. 63-v. 

Ewald’s Antiquities of 

Israel. Translated from the German 
by H. S. Solly, M.A. Svo. 12s . 6 d . 

The Types of Genesis, 

briefly considered as revealing the 
Development of Human Nature. By 
A. Jukes, Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

The Second Death and 

the Restitution of all Things ; w ith 

some Preliminary Remaiks on the 
Nature and In'^piration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By A, J URLS. Crown Svo. 3^. 6 d . 

The Gospel for the Nine- 

teenth Century. Fourth Edition. 
Svo. price lor. bd. 

Supernatural Religion ; 

an Inquiry into the Revility of Di- 
vine Revelation. Complete Ldition, 
thoroughly revised. 3 vols. Svo. 36^. 

Lectures on the Origin 

and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India ; 
being the Hibbert Lectures, dcliveicd 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, in 187S, by F. Max Mulllr, 
K. M, Svo. I or. 6 J. 

Introduction to the Sci- 

ence of Religion, Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution ; with 
Essays on False Analogies and the 
Philosophy of Mythology'. By F. M \x 
Muller, K, M. Crown S\o. lOr. 6d. 

Passing Thoughts on 

Religion. By Mi..^ Sewell. Fcp. Svo. 
price 3J-. 6d. 

Thoughts for the Age. 

By Miba Sewell. Fep, Svo. 3r. bd. 

Preparation for the Holy 

Communion ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the works of Jeremy Taylor. By 
Miss Sewell. 32mo. 3X. 

Private Devotions for 

Young Persons. Compiled i)y 
Eli 7 ABET H M. Sewei l, Author »f 
‘Amy Herbert’ ^c. iSmo. 2s, 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s 

Entire Works ; with Life by Bishop i 
Heber. Revised and corrected by the , 
Rev. C. P. Eden, lo vols. y. 

Hymns of Praise and 

Prayer. Corrected and edited by 
Rev. John Martineau, LL.t). 
Crown 8 VO. 4^. bd. 32mo. is, 6 d, 

Spiritual Songs for the 

Sundays and Holidays throughout 
ihe Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. Fcp. 8 VO. 5j. iSmo. 2s. 

Christ the Consoler; a 

Book of Comfort for the Sick, By 
Ellice Hopkins. Second Edition. 
Fcp. 8 VO. 2 s. 6 d. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns 

translated from the German by Miss C. 
WiNKWORTH. Fcp. Syo. 5J-. 


Hours of Thought on 

Sacred Things ; Two Volumes of Ser- 
mons. By James Martineau, D.D. 
LL. D. 2 vols. crown 8vo. yj. 6 d. each. 

Endeavours after the 

Christian Life ; Discourses. By 
James AfARTiNEAU, D.D. LL.D. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 'js. 6 d. 

The Pentateuch & Book 

of Joshua Critically Examined. 

J- Colenso, D.D. Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 


Lectures on the Penta- 

tench and the Moabite Stone ; with 
Appendices. By J. W. CoLENSO, 
D.D. Bi^Iiop of Natal, Svo. I2 j. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &e. 


The Flight of the ‘ Lap- i 

wing’; a Naval Officer’s Jottings in 
China, FormO'.a, and Japan. By the 
Hon. H. N. Shore, R.N. With 2 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. Svo. 15^ 

Turkish Armenia and 

Eastern Asia Minor. By the Rev. 

IL F. Tozer, M.A, F.K.G.S. Wuh 
Map and 5 Illustrationb, S\o. 16s. 

Sunshine and Storm in 

the East, or Cruiser to Cypru-^ and Con- 
stantinople. By Mr-^. Brassey. With 
2 Maps and 114 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson, chiefly from 
Drawings by the lion. A. V. Bingham; 
the Cover fiom an Original Design by 
Gustave Dure. Svo. 2IL 

A Voyage in the ‘ Sun- 

beam,’ our Home on the Ocean for 
Eleven Months, By Mis. Bka'^^jEV. 
Cheaper Edition, ^^ith Map and 65 
Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, ys. 6 d. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
Crown Svo. Woodcuts, 7 a 6 d. 

The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A. Crown Svo. Woodcuts, Js. 6 d. 


Sacred Palmlands ; or. 

the Journal of a Spring Tour in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. By A. G. Weli>, 
Crown Svo. 7 a 6 d, 

One Thousand Miles up 

the Nile; a Journey through Eg}'pt 
and Nubia to the Second Cataract. 
By Mi^s Amelia B. Edwards. Witli 
FacNimiles, and So Illustrations cn- 
giaved on Wood from Drawings by tiie 
Author. Impel iai Svo. 42A 

Wintering in the Ri- 

viera ; with Notes of Travel in Italy 
and France, and Practical Hints 
Travellers. By WiLLiAM Miller, 
S S.C. Edinburgh. With I2 Illus- 
trations. I’ost 8\o. 7?. 6 {f, 

San Remo and the Wes- 

tern Riviera, climatically and medi- 
cally conshiered. By A. Hn 1 . H.\ssall, 
M.D. Map and Woodcuts, Crown 
Svo. lOA hi/. 

Himalayan and Sub- 

Himalayan Districts of British 
India, their Climate, Medical Topo- 
graphy, and Disease Distribution ; with 
reasons for assigning a Malarious Origin 
to Goitre and some other Diseases. By 
F. N. Macnamar.v, M.D. With. 
Map and Fever Cliart. Svo, 2lx. 
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The Alpine Club Map of 

Switzerland, with paits of the Neigh- 
bouring Countries, on tlie scale of Four 
Miles to an Inch. Edited by R. C. 
Nichols, F. R.G.S. 4 Sheets in 
Portfobo, 42 X. coloured, or 34 X. un- 
coloured. 

Dr. Rigby’s Letters from 

France^ &c. in 1789. Edited by 
his Daughter, Lady Eastlake. Crown 
8 VO. I or. (yd. 

The Alpine Guide. By 

John Ball, M. R. I. A. Post Svo. with 
Maps and other Illustrations : — 


The Eastern Alps, lo^. 6^. 
Central Alps, including all 

the Oberland District, yr. 6 ./. 

m 

Western Alps, including 

^lont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
Price 6 r. (yd. 

On Alpine Travelling and 

the Geolcgy of the Alps. Price \s. 
Either of the Three Volumes or Parts of 
the ‘Alpine Guide ^ may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, is, extra. 


WORKS of FICTION. 


Novels and Tales. By the 

Right Hon. the Earl of Beacons- 
FIELD, K.G. The Cabinet Edition. 
Eleven Volumes, crown Svo. 6s. each. 
Endymion, 6s. 

Lothair, 6s. Venetia, 6s. 

Coningsby, 6s, ; Alroy, Ixion, &c. 6s. 

Sybil, Young Duke &c. 6 r. 

Tancred, 6s, [ Vivian Grey, 6s, 

Henrietta Temple, 6s. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 6s, 


Blues and Buffs ; a Con- 

tested Election and its Results. By 
Arthlr Mill>. Crown Svo. 6s. 


Whispers from Fairy- 

land. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Knatchbull-Hlgessen, M.P. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3 r. 6d, 

Higgledy-Piggledy; or, 

Stories for Everybody and Every- 
body's Children. By the Right Hon. 
E. H. Knatchbull-Huges^en, M.P. 
With 9 Illustrations, Cr. Svo. 3 ^. 6d, 

Stories and Tales. By 

Elizabeth M, Sewell. Cabinet 
Edition, in Ten Volumes, each contain- 
ing a complete Tale or Story 


Yellow Cap, and other 

Fairy Stories for Children, viz. 
Rumpty-Dudget, Calladon, and 
Theeda. By Jclian Hawtikjrnc. 
Crown S\u. 6s. cloth extra, gilt etige-. 

The Crookit Meg : a 

Scottish Stor)' of the Vear One. By 
John Srelion, LL.D. Ad\ocate, 
Author of * Essay^ in Romance and 
Studies from Life’ (by ‘Shiriey’}, 
Crow n Svo. 6 j . 

Buried Alive ; or, Ten 

\ e.ars of Pcnal Servitiuie in Siberia. 
By Fm-‘R Doviovei-i>ky. Trans- 
late*! fo ’in the German !jy M \rie VON 
Thilo. l‘ort Svo. 10 .. Od. 

* Apart itM.aerc«t.T>a t.iuutc.if rr.^ 'n life. 

.LCt .;ive5 Us cim- u> -kctclie'. '>1 

Rub-tan ide and charact*vr. (,)f Ccur^e it is ' f the 
'.rinmyil M-ie. but it to agree w ith hat v. e 

Lam from other bcurcc' of other clause'.' 

bx. J \ ieV- G .ZF.rxr:. 


Amy Herbert, zr. 6d. Gertrude, 2r. 6d. 
The Earl’s Daughter, 2 s. 6d, The 
Experience of Life, zr. 6d. Cleve 
Hall, 2 s. 6d. Ivors, 2 s. 6d. Katharine 
Ashton, 2 s. 6d. Margaret Percival, 
3-f- 6d. Lanetoa Parsonage, ^s. 6d, 
Ursula, 3 j\ 6d, 

The Modern Novelist’s 

Library. Each work complete in itself, 
price 2 s. boards, or 2 s. 6d. cloth : — 

I By Lord Be.vconsfield. 

Lothair. Henrietta Temple. 
Coningsby, i Contarini Fleming. 

Sybil. ! Alroy, Ixion, &c. 

Tancred. ; The Young Duke, &C. 

Venetia. j Vivian Grey. 

By Anthony Trollope. 

Barchester Towers. 

The Warden. 
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THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRAR Y-rw.'//Mv./. 


AVhyte-Melville. 


By Major 

Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 
Kate Coventry. 
The Gladiators. 


Good for Nothing*. 
Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. 
Queen's Maries. 


By the Author of ‘ The Rose Garden.* 

Unawares. 


By the Author of ‘ Mile. Mori.’ 

The Atelier du Lys. 

Mademoiselle Mori. 

By Various Writers. 

Atherstone Priory. 

The Burgomaster’s Family. 

Elsa and her Vulture. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys.’ J 


Novels and Tales by the Right Honourable the 

Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G, Ten Volumes, croun Svo. cloth extra, gilt e.Ii^es, 
price 3 or. 


POETRY and 

Poetical Works of Jean 

Ingel ow. New Edition, reprinted, 
with Additional Matter, from the 23rd i 
and 6th Editions of the two volumes 
respectively ; with 2 Vignettes. 2 vols. | 
fcp. Svo. I2J. 

Faust. From the German 

of Goethe. By T. E. WEbB, LL.D. 
one of Her Majesty's Counsel in Ire- 
land ; sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, now Regius Professor of Laws 
and Public Oiator in the University of 
Dublin. Svo. 121. 

Goethe’s Faust, A Xew 

Tran'^lation. chiefly in Blank \ er>e ; 
wiih a complete Intioduction and 
copious Notes. ]!y Jaml,s Ahev 
Birds, B.A. F.G.S. Large crown 
Svo. 12-r. 6 {t \ 

Goethe’s Faust. Tlic Ger- 

man Text, with an English Introduction 
and Notes for the UsC of Students, By 
AibERr M. Sel>s, M.A. Ph.D. &c. 
Profes'-or of German in the Lhiivcrsity 
of Dublin, Crown Svo. 5 a 


THE drama. 

Lays of Ancient Rome; 

with Ivry and the Armada. By Lord 
Macaulay. i6mo. 3/. 6 d , 

The Poem of the Cid: a 

Translation from the Spanish, %\ith 
Introduction and Notes. By John 
O RMS BY. Crown Svo. 5 a 

Festus, a Poem. By 

Philip James Bailey, roth Edition, 
enlarged &. revised. Crown Svo. I2 a 6df, 

The Iliad of Homer, Ho- 

mometrically translated by C. B. 
Cayley. 8\o. 12s . 6 J , 

The AEneid of Virgil. 

Translated into English Ver^'C, ByJ. 
CoMNoroN, M.A. Crown Svo. gs. 

Bowdler’s Family Shak- 

speare. Genuine Edition, in i vol. 
medium Svo, large type, with 36 Wood- 
cuts, 14^. or in 6 vois. fcp. Svo. 2 ls. 

Southey’s Poetical 

WorkSt with the Author’s last Cor- 
rections and Adilitions. IMcdium Svo. 
with Portrait, 14^-. 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 
. MANAGEMENT, &c. 

Blaine’s Encyclopasdia of A Book on Angling ; or, 

Rural Sports; Complete Accounts, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 

Flistorical, Practical, and Descriptive, branch ; including full Illustrated Lists 

of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, of Salmon Flies. By Francis Fraxcis, 

&c. With 600 Woodcuts. Svo. 21/. Post Svo. Portrait an 1 Plates, 15/. 
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Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisher- 

man : comprising the Chief Methods 
of Hook and Line Pushing, a glance at 
Nets, and remarks on Boats and Boat- 
ing. Post Svo. Woodcuts, i2s. 6i/. 

The Fly-Fisher’s Ento- 

mology. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. Svo. 14J. 

Horses and Roads ; or, 

How to Keep a Horse Sound on his 
Legs. By Free-Lance. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6jr. 

Horses and Riding. By 

George Revile, M. A. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Youatt on the Horse. 

Revised and enlarged by W. Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S. Svo. Woodcuts, Js, 6d, 

Youatt’s Work on the 

Dog. Revised and enlarged, Svo. 
Woodcuts, 6s, 

The Dog in Health and 

Disease. By Stonehenge. Third 
Edition, with 78 Wood Engravings. 
Square crow n Svo. 'js. 6d, 


The Greyhound. By 

Stonehenge, Revised Edition, with 
25 Portraits of Greyhounds, &;c. 
Square crown Svo. 15^. 

Stables and Stable Fit- 

tings. By W. Miles. Imp. Svo. 
with 13 Plates, 155-. 

The Horse’s Foot, and 

How to keep it Sound. By W. 

Miles. Imp. Svo. Woodcuts, 12s, 6d, 

A Plain Treatise on 

Horse-shoeing. By W, Miles. Post 
Svo. Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on Horses’ 

Teeth, addressed to Purchasers. By 
W. Miles. Post Svo. is. 6d, 

A Treatise on the Dis- 

eases of the Ox ; being a Manual of 
Bovine Pathology specially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. ByJ. H. Steel, M.R.C.V.S. 
P'.Z.S. With 2 Plates and 116 Wood- 
cuts. Svo. IsJ. 


WORKS of UTILITY and GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunder’s Biographical 

Treasury. Latest Edition, recon- 
structed and partly re-written, with 
above 1,600 additional Memoiis bv 
W. L. R. Cates. ¥cp. Svo. Cs . 

Maunder’s Treasury of 

Natural History ; or, Popular Dic- 
tionary of Zoology. Revised and 
corrected Edition. Pep. Svo. with 
900 Woodcuts, 6s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of 

Geography, Physical, Hi^oiical, 
Descriptive, and 1 ‘olitical, Edited by 
W. Hlghes, F.R.G.S. WithyMaps 
and 16 Plates. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Maunder’s Historical 

Treasury; Introductory Outlines of 
Universal History, and Separate Hi.s- 
tories of all .Nations. Revised by the 
Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bait. M.A, 
Icp. Svo. 6s. 


Maunder’s Treasury of 

Knowledge and Library of Refer- 
ence ; comprising an English Diction- 
ary and Grammar, Univeisal Gazetteer, 
Cla-^'^ical Dictionaiy, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, Synopsis of tlie Peerage, 
Useful Tables, tic. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Maunder’s Scientific and 

Literary Treasury; a Popular En- 
cyclopaedia of Science, Literature, and 
Art. Latest Edition, partly re-written, 
with above J,ooo New Articles, by J. 
Y. Johnson. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany, 

or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; with which is incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical Ter m.s. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S. and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 
Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. Svo. 12s. 
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The Treasury of Bible j 

Knowledg’e ; being a Dictionary of 
the Books, Persons, Places, Events, I 
and other Matters of which mention is j 
n^de in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. | 
J. Ayre, M.A. Maps, Plates Wood- i 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6 j. j 

A Practical Treatise on ' 

Brewing ; with Formulre for Public j 
Brew'ers & Instructions for Private Fam- | 
dies. By W. Black. Svo. ioj. ^d, \ 

The Theory of the Mo- 

dem Scientific Game of Whist. i 

By \V. Pole, F. R. S. Twelfth Edition, j 
Fcp. Svo. 2J-. ()d. \ 

The Correct Card ; or, 

How to Play at Whist ; a Whit^t 
Catechism. By iNIajor A. Camelkcl- 
Walker, F.R.G.b. Latest Ediiion. 
Fcp. Svo. 2.f. (id. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; a : 

Popular Digest of the Laws of England, [ 
Civil, Ciiminal, and Constitutional. 
Twenty-Fifth Edition, corrected and 
extended. Fcp. Svo. 9 j-. 

Chess Openings. ByF.W. 

Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 
New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Pewtner’s Compre- 

hensive Specifier; a Guide to tlie 
Practical Specification of every kind of 
Building- Artificer's Work. Edited by 
W. YoL'NG. Crovai Svo. 6s. 

Modern Cookery for Pri- 

vate Families, reduced to a System 
t'f Easy Practice in a Series of carefully- , 
tested Receipts. By Eliza Acton. ' 
With 8 Plates and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
Svo. 6s. 

Food and Home Cookery. 

A Course of Instruction in Practical 
Cookery and Cleaning, for Children in 
Elementary Schools. By Mrs. Buck- 
Ton. Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 2s. 

The Ventilation of Dwell- 

ing Houses and the L^tii'^ation of 
Waste Heat from Open Fire-Places, 
&;c. By F. Edwards, Jun. Second 
Edition. With numerous Eithographic 
Plates, comprising 106 Figures. Royal 
Svo. lOs. 6d. 


Hints to Mothers on the 

Management of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the 
Lying-in Room. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Maternal Manage- 

ment of Children in Health and 
Disease. By Thomas Bull, M.D. 
Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

American Food and 

Farming. By Finlay Dun, Special 
Correspondent for the ‘Times.’ Svo. 

[//i the fress. 

The Farm Valuer. By 

John Scott, Land Valuer. Crown 
Svo. 5i-. 

Rents and Purchases ; or, 

the Valuation of Landed Piopcrty, 
Wood^, Mmeials, Building';, &;c. By 
John Scott. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Economic Studies. By 

the late Walter Bag e hot, M.A. 
Fellow of L'niversity College, London. 
Edited by Richard Holt Huiion. 
Svo. lOJ, 6d. 

Economics for Beginners 

Ky n. ]I. MACLEOD, M.A. SmaU 

crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Elements of Bank- 

ing. By H. D. Macleod, M.A. 
Euartli Ediiion. Crown Svo. 5 j. 

The Theory and Practice 

of Banking. By H. D. Macllod, 
M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 26j. 

The Resources of Mod- 

em Countries ; Essays towards an 
Estimate of the Economic Position of 
Nations and British 7 'rade Prospects. 
By Allx. Wilson. 2 vols. Svo. 241. 

The Patentee’s Manual ; 

a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
I.etters Patent, for the use of Patentees 
and Inventors. By J. JOH.NsON, Bar- 
nster-at-I^w ; and J. H. JoHN.soN, 
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